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TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1951 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MAririMe AFFAIRS OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Edward J. Hart, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

Present: Messrs. Hart, Garmatz, Barrett, Allen, Shelley Weichel, 
Tollefson, and Vaughn (not a member of subcommittee). 

Chairman Harr. The subcommittee will please be in order. 

These hearings are on four separate bills dealing, however, with 
the same general subject, although in somewhat different ways. 

The bill, H. R. 2316, to extend the requirements for fixing the mini- 
mum number of deck officers on steam vessels to certain additional 
vessels of the United States; H. R. 2317, to provide that certain ves- 
sels shall be subject to the laws relating to steam vessels; H. R. 3646, 
to provide that certain vessels propelled by gas, fluid, naphtha, or 
electric motors shall be subject to certain laws relating to the inspec- 
tion and personnel of steam vessels; and H. R. 3657, to provide that 
certain vessels shall be subject to the laws and regulations relating 
to the inspection, safety and navigation of steam vessels. 

The rer een Moe will hear testimony on all these four bills and 
will be glad to have any witness who testifies for or against one or 
another of them to address himself to any one of the bills or more 
than one of the bills if he testifies. 

(The text of the bills and Department reports follow :) 


{H. R. 2316, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To extend the requirements for fixing the minimum number of deck officers on 
steam vessels to certain additional vessels of the United States, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in addition to existing authority, the 
United States Coast Guard shall fix the minimum number of licensed deck offi- 
cers required for the safe navigation of every vessel of the United States of one 
hundred gross tons or more propelled by machinery, whether or not such vessels 
are subject to the inspection laws of the United States. In fixing such minimum 
number the Coast Guard shall be guided by the standards established for steam 
vessels of like tonnage and service. Whenever the Coast Guard shall fix a 
minimum number of licensed officers for vessels not subject to the inspection 
laws of the United States, the number so fixed shall be entered in a special 
document in a form to be prescribed by the Coast Guard. Such document shall 
be displayed aboard all such vessels in the same manner as the certificate of 


1 








2 


inspection and shall, for all purposes concerning the laws of the United States 
relating to the manning and competency requirements for deck oflicers on ves- 
sels of the United States, constitute the vessel a vessel subject to inspection and 
have the effect of a certificate of inspection. If a vessel subject to this Act shall 
not comply with the officer requirements imposed hereunder by the Coast Guard, 
the owner thereof shall be subject to a penalty of S5v0. 

Sec, 2. Nothing contained in this Act shall apply to yachts and other pleasure 
craft, to fishing vessels of less than three hundred gross tons, or to fishing ves- 
sels of any gross tonnage which do not, in the course of their normal employ- 
ment, navigate more than fifty miles from the shores of the continental United 
States, including Alaska. 
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[H. R. 2317, 82d Cong., 1st sess | 


A BILL To provide that certain vessels shall be subject to the laws relating to steam 
vessels, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, effective at the close of the ninetieth 
day after the date of the enactment of this Act, section 4426 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended (46 U.S. C., see. 404), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“AIL vessels of above fifteen gross tons (excluding pleasure craft not carrying 
passengers for hire and excluding vessels engaged in fishing, oystering, clam- 
ming, crabbing, or any other branch of the fishery or kelp or sponge industry) 
propelled by machinery, the propulsion power of which is other than by steam, 
shall be subject to atl of the*provisions of the laws governing the Steamboat In- 
spection Service or relating to steam vessels, insofar as they may be applicable 
thereto.” 


[H. R. 3646, S2d Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To provide that certain vessels proposed by gas, fluid, naphtha, or electrie motors 
shall be subject to certain laws relating to the inspection and personnel of steam 


vessels 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the second sentence of the proviso in 
section 4426 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended (46 U. 
S. C., sec. 404), is hereby amended to read as follows: “All vessels of above 
fifteen gross tons carrying freight or passengers for hire, but not engaged in 
fishing as a regular business, and all vessels of four hundred or more horsepower 
engaged in commercial towing operations, propelled by gas, fluid, naphtha, or 
electric motors, shall be subject to all the provisions ef this section relating to 
the inspection of hulls and boilers and requiring engineers and pilots; and for 
any violation of the provisions of this title or of rules or regulations lawfully 
established under this title (to the extent that such provisions, rules, or regula- 
tions are applicable to such vessels), such vessels and their masters, officers, 
and owners shall be subject to the provisions of section 4496, 4497, 4498, 4499, 
and 4500 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to the imposition 
and enforcement of penalties and the enforcement of law.” 





[ll. R. 5657, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide that certain vessels shall be subject to the laws and regulations relat- 
ing to the inspection, safety, and navigation of steam vessels 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 4426 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, as amended (46 U. 8S. C.. sec. 404), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“All vessels of above fifteen gross tons (excluding pleasure craft not carrying 
passengers for hire and excluding vesseis engaged in fishing, oystering, clamming, 
crabbing, or any other branch of the fishery, kelp, or sponge industries) pro- 
pelled by any form of mechanical or electrical power other than steam shall be 
subject to all laws and regulations relating to the inspection, safety, and navi- 
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gation of steam vessels, insofar as such laws and regulations are applicable in 
the case of vessels so propelled.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first section of this Act shall take effect 
on the first day of the third month following the date of the enactment of this 


Act. 





THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, May 31, 1951. 
Hon. Enwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in further reply to your request of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1951, for the comments of this Department on H. R. 2316, a bill to 
extend the requirements for fixing the minimum number of deck officers on steam 
vessels to certain additional vessels of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The bill would require the Coast Guard to fix the minimum number of certain 
licensed ofticers for all vessels of 100 gross tons or more, propelled by machinery, 
whether or not such vessels are subject to inspection laws. The bill specifically 
exempts from its operation pleasure craft and certain fishing vessels. 

It is our understanding that the enactment of this Ineasure would in no way 
affect or amend existing laws exempting public vessels of the United States from 
inspection (46 U. S. C. 362), or the provisions of law authorizing the Federal 
Maritime Board to incorporate in subsidy contracts minimum manning scales, 
minimum wage scales, and minimum working conditions for officers and crews 
employed on vessels receiving a differential subsidy under the Merchant Marine 
Act. We would, therefore, have no objection to the enactment of H. R. 2316. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to the committee. If we can be of further assist- 
ance, please call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS W. 8. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, June 5, 1951. 
Hon. Eowarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House 6f Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHarRMan: This letter is in further reply to your requests of Feb- 
ruary 8, April 11, and April 12, 1951, for the comments of the Department con- 
cerning H. R. 2317, H. R. 3646, and H. R. 3657, bills to provide that certain vessels 
shall be subject to the laws relating to steam vessels, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 2317 and H. R. 3657 would bring under the inspection authority of the 
Coast Guard all machinery-propelled craft of 15 gross tons and over, excluding 
pleasure craft not carrying passengers for hire, and vessels engaged in the fish- 
ing industry. The bill would include, among others, tughboats, towboats, and 
varriers of the owner's own freight. H. R. 3646 would bring under the inspee- 
tion authority of the Coast Guard all vessels of over 15 gross tons engaged in 
“arrying passengers and freight for hire, and all machinery-propelled towboats 
of over 400 gross tons. 

The Department of Commerce is sympathetic with legislation designed to 
promote safety in water transportation although it has reservations concerning 
the administrative feasibility of these bills. In principle it would appear de- 
sirable to have officers of all types of inland water craft subject to substantially 
the same regulations with respect to licensing and supervision of the manner in 
which their duties are performed. Practically speaking, however, extension of 
regulatory authority for crews of Diesel vessels would greatly increase the ad- 
ministrative problems of regulation and might not resnit in any appreciable im- 
provement with respect to safety of operations. 

The additional inspection of the vessels themselves envisaged by these bills 
would probably be of somewhat greater value in promoting safe operations, 
although in this case, too, the additional regulatory burden could encumber the 
Coast Guard with a workload which it is not now in a position to handle. In 
fact, the Department has been advised that the opinion of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment is that if the bills were enacted in their present form it would be impossible 
to administer the inspection laws effectively, since thousands of additional ves- 
sels would be subject to the inspection laws. 

It is our opinion that the greatest danger to safety of life at sea at the present 
time results from the fact that machinery-propelled vessels under 15 gross 
tons, and carrying numerous passengers for hire are not subject to inspection, 
It is believed that the inspection laws could be effectively administered if only 
such additional vessels as carry more tlian 12 passengers for hire were made 
subject to existing laws covering the inspection of steam vessels. This Depart- 
ment therefore recommended enactment of these bills, provided they are amended 
to extend the inspection laws only to machinery-propelled vessels under 15 gross 
tons currying more than 12 passengers for hire. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises us that they would interpose no objection 
to the submission of this report to the Congress. 

If we can be of further assistance to you in this matter, please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dreros W. RENTZEL, 
teling Sceercetary of Commerce 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 9, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J, HART, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisherics, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Hart: Further reference is made to your request for the views of 
this Department on H. R. 2316, a bill to extend the requirements for fixing the 
minimum number of deck officers on steam vessels to certain additional vessels 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The bill would authorize the United States Coast Guard to fix the minimum 
number of licensed deck officers required for the safe navigation of every vessel 
of the United States of 100 gross tons or more propelled by machinery, whether 
or not such vessels are subject to the inspection laws of the United States. 
The bill would exempt from this provision yachts and other pleasure craft, fishing 
vessels of less than 300 gross tons, and fishing vessels of any gross tonnage which 
do not in the course of their normal employment navigate more than 50 miles 
from the shores of the continental United States, including Alaska. 

H. R. 2316 does not appear to affect any matter upon which this Department 
would be in a position to give helpful information or advice. Accordingly this 
Department has no comment to offer with respect to the merit of the purposes or 
provisions of the bill. I appreciate your bringing this matter to the Department’s 
attention and affording it the opportunity of submitting a report. 

Sincerely yours, 
DALE E. Dory. 
Assistant Necretary of the Interior. 


TREASURY DFPARTMENT, 
Washington, Mareh 8, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your request for the 
views of this Department on H. R. 2316, to extend the requirements for fixing 
the minimum number of deck officers on steam vessels to certain additional ves- 
sels of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The bill would extend to all vessels of the United States of one hundred gross 
tons or more propelled by machinery, whether or not such vessels are subject to 
the inspection laws of the United States, the authority of the Coast Guard to fix 
the minimum number of deck officers. Pleasure craft, fishing vessels of less than 
300 cross tons, and certain other fishing vessels would be exempted from the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

While it is believed that the bill has merit from the standpoint of providing 
safety in vessels operation, it is not apparent why minimum manning require- 
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ments should be applied to deck officers and not to other categories of personnel. 
However, in the event the bill received serious consideration, the Department 
is of the opinion that it should be amended in certain respects as outlined 
below. 

It is believed that the purpose of H. R. 2316 is to assure competent officer con- 
trol of United States merchant vessels of over 100 gross tons. However, the 
bill does not clearly provide for a determination of competency in connection 
with the issuance of licenses to deck officers. It is suggested, therefore, that the 
words “and competency” should be inserted following the word “number” in 
lines + and 9 on page 1. 

The bill provides that whenever the Coast Guard shall fix a minimum number 
of licensed officers for vessels not subject to the inspection laws of the United 
States, the number so fixed shall be entered in a special document prescribed 
by the Coast Guard. The bill would require that this document be displayed 
aboard vessels in the same manner as a certificate of inspection. It is stated 
that the document shall, for all purposes concerning the laws of the United 
States relating to the manning and competency requirements for deck oflicers, 
constitute the vessel as a vessel subject to inspection and have the effect of a 
certificate of inspection. The meaning of these provisions is uncertain. It is 
not understood in what manner a document pertaining to manning requirements 
would constitute a vessel subject to inspection. Moreover, since Coast Guard 
certificates of inspection involve considerations in addition to vessel manning, 
to say that the proposed documents would have the effect of a certificate of in- 
spection is confusing and might lead to serious misunderstandings. It is sug- 
vested, therefore, that the sentence beginning in line 5, page 2 of the bill, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Such document shall be delivered to the master or owner of the vessel to 
which it is issued, who shall place it in a conspicuous place on the vessel where 
it shall be kept at all times, framed under glass,” 

To insure compliance with the requirements of the bill, it is suggested that 
penalty provisions should be supplied which are similar to but do not duplicate 
those in effect with respect to vessels subject to the inspection laws of the United 
States. This could be accomplished by deleting the penalty provision contained 
in the last sentence of section 1 of the bill and by adding a new section 3 con 
taining penalty provisions as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) It shall be unlawful to employ any person or for any person to 
serve as a deck officer on any vessel subject to this Act but not subject to the 
inspection laws of the United States unless such person is licensed by the Coast 
Guard to serve in the capacity in which employed. Whoever violates the provi 
sion of this subsection shall be liable to a penalty of $100 for each offense. 

“(b) No vessel subject to this Act shall be navigated without having on hoard 
an unexpired document prescribing the minimum number of licensed cfficers 
required for safe navigation. For each violation of this subsection, the owner 
of the vessel shall be liable to a penalty of S100. 

“(c) If any vessel subject to this Act but not subject to the inspection laws 
of the United States does not comply with the minimum manning requirements 
provided for in section 1 of this Act, the owner of the vessel shall be liable to a 
penalty of $500.” 

It is possible that the exemption provisions of section 2 of the bill, and certain 
provisions in the proposed new section 3, might be interpreted to modify exist 
ing statutes relating to licensed officer requirements. To prevent any such 
interpretation, it is suggested that the following sentence be added at the end 
of section 2: 

“The provisions of this Act shall not be deemed to alter, modify, or repeal any 
existing statutes requiring licensed deck officers on vessels of the United States.” 

It is suggested that the proposed legislation should have a delayed effective 
date in order to provide a reasonable time to prepare for compliance with its 
provisions. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budegt that there is no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed ) E. H. Forey, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 8, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1951, requesting the views of the Treasury Department on H. R. 2317, 
to provide that certain vessels shall be subject to the laws relating to steam 
vessels, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of H. R. 2317 is to amend the existing statute relating to the 
inspection of ferryboats, canal boats, yachts, and other small craft propelled by 
steam so as to extend its application to all vessels above 15 gross tons propelled 
by machinery. Yachts and fishing vessels would be exempted from the 
requirements. 

If enacted, this proposed legislation would authorize the inspection of the fol- 
lowing additional vessels of above 15 ¢ross tons propelled by machinery, the 
propulsive power of which is other than by steam, which are exempt under exist- 
ing law: Tugboats and towboats; vessels carrying passengers not for hire; vessels 
carrying owner's or charterer’s own freight: and vessels engaged in construction, 
oil exploration, and similar enterprises, 

The Treasury Department does not believe that safety at sea requires the 
inspection of thousands of vessels of various classes which would be added by 
H. R. 2317. The Department believes also that it would be impossible to admin- 
ister the inspection laws effectively if this great number of additional vessels 
became subject to inspection. 

It is believed that the greatest danger to safety of life at sea at the present 
time results from the fact that vessels under 15 gross tons, propelled by machin- 
ery, and carrying more than 12 passengers for hire are not subject to inspection. 
It would seem that the first step in improving conditions relating to the safety 
of life at sea, in regard to small craft, would be to require the inspection of this 
class of passenger-carrying vessel. It is believed that the inspection laws could 
be effectively administered if vessels carrying more than 12 passengers for hire 
were mide subject to existing laws covering the inspection of steam vessels. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
E. H. Foiry, 
icting Secretary of the Treasury. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 11, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of April 
12, 1951, requesting the views of the Treasury Department on H. R. 3657, to 
provide that certain vessels shall be subject to the laws and regulations relating to 
the inspection, safety, and navigation of steam vessels. 

The purpose of H. R. 3657 is to amend the existing statute relating to the 
inspection of ferryboats, canal boats, yachts, and other small craft propelled by 
steam so as to extend its application to all vessels above 15 gross tons propelled 
by machinery. Yachts and fishing vessels would be excepted from the require- 
ments. 

If enacted this proposed legislation would authorize the inspection of the fol- 
lowing additional vessels of above 15 gross tons propelled by machinery, the 
propulsive power of which is other than by steam, which are exempt under 
existing laws; tugboats and towboats; vessels carrying passengers not for hire; 
vessels carrying owner's or charter’s own freight; and vessels engaged in con- 
truction, oil exploration, and similar enterprises. 

Thousands of vessels would be added to the requirement of inspection by the 
enactment of H. R. 3657. The inspection of these additional vessels would neces- 
sarily call for a large increase in personnel. Tt is doubtful that the resuults with 
respect to a great number of vessels of these additional classes would justify 
the added cost. 
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It is believed that the greatest danger to safety of life at sea at the present time 
results from the fact that vessels under 15 gross tons, propelled by machinery, and 
carrying more than 12 passengers for hire are not subject to inspection. It would 
seem that the first step in improving conditions relating to the safety of life at 
sea, in regard to small craft, would be to require the inspection of this class of 
passenger-carrying vessel, 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
kh. H. Fo.ey, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 22, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHatrmMan: Further reference is made to your letter of April 
11, 1951, requesting the views of the Treasury Department on H. R. 3646, to 
provide that certain vessels propelled by gas, fluid, naphtha, or electric motors 
shall be subject to certain laws relating to the inspection and personnel of 
steam vessels. 

The purpose of H. R. 8646 is to amend the existing statute relating to the 
inspection of ferryboats, canal boats, yachts, and other small craft propelled 
by steam so as to extend its application to all vessels of 400 or more horsepower 
engaged in Commercial towing operations. The statute sought to be amended 
now provides for the inspection of all vessels over 15 gross tons carrying freight 
or passengers for hire if propelled by gas, fluid, naphtha, or electric motors the 
same as is provided for vessels propelled by steam. 

hnactiment of the amendment proposed by H.R. 3646 would complicate enforce- 
menut of the present provisions of R. S. 4426 (46 U.S. C. 404), without any 
material improvement in safety conditions at sea. Marine accidents in the past 
decades do not indicate that inspection of commercial towboats of more than 
400 horsepower would have had an appreciable effect in preventing fatalities or 
damage to property at sea. 

It is believed that the greatest danger to safety of life at sea at the present 
time results from the fact that vessels under 15 gross tons, propelled by machin- 
ery, and carrying more than 12 passengers for hire are not subject to inspee- 
tion. It would seem that the first step in improving conditions relating to the 
safety of life at sea, in regard to small craft, would be to require the inspection 
of this class of passenger-carrying vessel. It is believed that the inspection laws 
could be effectively administered if vessels carrying more than 12 passengers 
for hire were made subject to existing laws covering the inspection of steam 
vessels. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there will be mo objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee 

Very truly yours, 
Kk. HL. Fouey, 


icting Secretary of the Treasury 
The author of H. R. 3657 is our distinguished colleague from Ohio, 
Mr. Reams, whom I see here in the room. Mr. Reams. do vou desire 
to make a statement? If so. the committee will be glad to hear from 
you first. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. FRAZIER REAMS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Reams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like very much 
to make a statement in support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have introduced 
this bill, H. R. 3657, at the immediate request of the Licensed Tug- 
men’s Protective Association, No. 9, of Toledo, Ohio. 
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I do not come here as an expert, although I have been interested 
in the question of the commerce on the Great Lakes for some years, 
having been 4 years a member of the Port Commission of Toledo, 
and having had a good deal of experience otherwise in the subject. 

In studying the question raised by this bill, it is my judgment 
that such ‘legislatic n is necessary at this time. It would seem that 
it has been for many years, as is witnessed by the fact that a number 
of bills on this subject have heretofore been introduced in the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, the Seventy-sixth Congress, the Eightieth Congress, 
and the Eighty-first Congress. 

The bill as I have introduced it amends section 4426 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States so that all vessels of above 15 gross tons, 
excluding pleasure craft not carrying passengers for hire, and exclud- 
ing vessels engaged in fishing, oystering, clamming, crabbing, or any 
other branch of the fishery, kelp, or sponge industries, that are not 
steam-propelled wil! come under the same laws and regulations relat- 
ing to the inspection, safety, and navigation as steam vessels, insofar 
as these laws and regulations are applicable. 

The request from the Licensed Tugmen’s Protective Association, 
ae Ohio, was precipitated by the sinking of the tugboat Sachem 
Jast December in Lake Erie. The Sachem was a tug of 85 gross tons, 
61 net tons, and an over-all length of 76.9 feet. She had ‘originally 
been powered by steam and had always been maintained according 
to United States inspection laws. However, since there is no law 
covering the inspection of a tug powered by Diesel engines, the Sachem 
had not been inspecied since her conversion. According to the best 
information which I can get, the tug Sachem blew up because of 
defects which proper inspection of the ship would have discovered 
and ordered corrected. 

Today the trend is toward non-steam-propelled vessels. So the 
inspection laws of this country only cover one-half or a little less than 
one-half of the vessels now plying their tasks on the Great Lakes and 
other waters in the United States. It appears to me that if we are 
to have proper regard for the safety of our vessels and passengers 
that inspection of Diesel-powered boats must come under the Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation. It only means bringing up 
to-date this service with the practices and equipment now in use in 
the marine industry. 

There are many reasons in support of H. R. 3657. T will briefly 
outline five of the most important: 

(1) The same safety for personnel which the local inspection of 
the Steamboat Inspection Service is now giving to their fellow workers 
on steam-powered vessels. 

(2) Safety to other shipping and private craft, especially in the 
crowded harbors such as New York and Toledo. 

(3) It will raise the standard of the personnel by having them pass 
examinations of the Department of Commerce which at present are 
very rigid. 

(4) The Department of Commerce through the Steamboat a 
tion Service may then punish men who have committed a wrong 
in the operation of ships powered by Diesel as well as steam. 

(5) There is a gross unfair competition of Diesel manufacturers 
and owners in competition with steam-propelled vessels. Information 
has come to me that a Diesel manufacturer uses as a selling point the 
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fact that there is no local inspection by the Steamboat Inspection 
Service and that they do not have to be overhauled once a year or as 
often as required by the local inspectors. 

Mr. Chairman, may I briefly expand on these points. 

The operation of vessels propelled by machinery other than steam 
poses equal or greater hazards to navigation as does the operation of 
steam vessels. There is the same danger to life and property with 
the exception that the boiler hazard is changed to the internal combus- 
tion engine. The Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation is so 
stringent in its requirements as regards boiler inspection that it has 
been many years since life and property have been destroyed on account 
of boiler accidents. 

It is likewise dangerous to permit motor vessels to be operated by 
anyone the owners may see fit to place in charge. It is likewise unfair 
to the operators doing comparable work with steam vessels in that 
these steam vessels are required to observe all the laws and regulations 
of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation while ‘the non- 
steam vessels are unregulated. Steam vessels are required to carry 
oflicers licensed to cover their various positions. They are restricted 
to a workday that will not break down the physical resistance of the 
crew. The deck officers are required to show that they are skillful 
navigators and are also required to have pilot licenses to cover the 
waters over which they navigate. Certain types of vessels propelled 
by other than steam power are not bound by any of these regulations 
and laws. They can go anywhere and have no restrictions as to hours 
of labor. It is my opinion that this is an unfair and dangerous condi- 
dition and in the light of the efforts that are being made to insure the 
safety of water -horne traffic and to establish a reasonable workday 
for marine workers this bill should be enacted into law. 

The Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation was established 
not alone for the protection of the owners of vessels or the crews, but 
also for the protection of the public. But, since steam propulsion is 
rapidly giving way to nonsteam power we are arriving at a point where 
the protection that the public was expected to receive is lost in a fog 
of mechanical progress. We need this proposed law to bring us up to 
date and get our marine inspection out of the fog. 

Few informed people will not agree that the steamboat is less dan- 
gerous than the motor-driven vessel due to the fuel used and the hazard 
of fire and explosion. 

Let us now look at the question of licensing of officers for this type 
of craft. Under the present law if a steam-propelled vessel rams a 
nonsteam-propelled vessel then the licensed officer of the steam vessel 
may be tried by the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation and 
if found guilty, will be fined or his license revoked or suspended. Let 
us look at the reverse. If a nonsteam-propelled vessel rams a steam- 
propelled vessel the oflicer of the nonsteam-propelled vessel cannot be 
tried. He does not hold a license and, therefore, he does not come 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Naviga- 
tion. The only fear of punishment that the officer might have is that 
in the case of injury or death he would come under the jurisdiction of 
the civil authorities. This is not equal justice under the law, Mr. 
Chairman, and I am sure that it does not seem fair to you and the 
members of the committee. There should be no differentiation in the 
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control of officers of different types of vessels plying the same waters 
and carrying on the same type of commerce. 

It is my firm belief that this bill is necessary to bring about equality 
in the marine industry and equal protection to all as afforded by the 
safety inspection regulations and laws. With the trend continuously 
moving in the direction of nonsteam-propelled vessels, it is my judg- 
ment and firm conviction that such vessels should be placed under the 
same laws and regulations as are steam-propelled vessels. [hope and 
trust, Mr. Chairman, that your committee will see the value of this 
bill and will report it favorably to the House. 

I wish to express my sincere thanks and gratitude for your courtesy 
in permitting me to appear before you on behalf of this bill, H. R. 3657. 
May I attach hereto as an appendix to my testimony certain data fur- 
nished by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
ress! hk 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

H. R. 10204, Seventy-tifth Congress. 

If. R. 1809, H. R. 3837, Seventy-sixth Congress. 

H. R. 4848, Eightieth Congress. 

H. R. 464, H. R. 7710, H. R. S297, S. 2466, and S. 3365, Eighty-first Congress. 

H. R. 1762, H. R. 2317, H. R. 3646, H.R. 8657, 8S. OAT, and 8S, 1286, Eighty-second 
Congress. 

All of the bills listed were not reported out by the committee. 


1. There were 40S steam-propelled vessels on the Great Lakes. 

4. There were 4,186 steam-propelled vessels on our Coasts. 

3. There were 1,618 vessels other than steam-propelled on the Great Lakes. 

4. There were 27,508 vessels other than steam-propelled on our coasts. 

These figures do not include vessels on the inland rivers nor do they include 
yachts. The tigures do include fishing vessels. 

As of January 1, 1950, there were S25 fishing vessels of all types on the Great 
Lakes and 12,952 on our coasts. Only a small proportion of all fishing vessels 
are propelled by steam. 

Chairman Harr. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Wercue.. I would like to ask the technical adviser. The state- 
ment was made there that there is a great fog in marine inspection. 
Did the Coast Guard promote this thing because of the great fog in 
marine Inspection ‘ 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. J. A. HIRSHFIELD, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE 
OF MERCHANT MARINE SAFETY; AND COMMANDER FREDERICK 
ARZT, LEGAL DIVISION, UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


Captain Hirsurrecp, Do you mean this particular bill, Mr. Wei- 
chel ¢ 

Mr. Weicnen. Yes. 

Captain Hirsurreip, No, sir; as far as I know, there is just our 
report in here on it. 

Mr. Weicne.. Do you know what particular specific ships or vessels 
that this is attempting to cover, or is it trying to cover some particular 
person who operates a number of ships, or a company? What is it 
trying to cover; do you know? 

Captain Hirsurinp. I do not believe I know, sir; I do not know 
what is behind it. 

Mr. Weicner. With reference to the statement made with reference 
to licensed officers and nonlicensed oflicers, with reference to violating 
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the rules of navigation or rules of the road with reference to naviga- 
tion? 

Captain Hirsurievp. I do not think there are any criminal statutes 
as such for violation. 

Mr. Weicnet. Any penalties; is there a criminal penalty ? 

Captain Hirsiurievp. In case of death or accident there are, those 
aecidents which result in death or accident, accidents which result from 
negligence or something like that. 

Mr. Wercue.. That is what Dam talking about, from violations. 
Are there any so-called criminal penalties for violations ¢ 

Captain Hirsurirevp. There are penalties, ves, sir. 

Mr. Weicnen. What kind ¢ 

Captain Hirsurienp. Money, civil. 

Mr. Weicuet. There are penalties. Now, the penalties for somebody 
violating a regulation are the same whether the man is a licensed per- 
son or unlicensed person, the penalties 

Captain Hirsurievp. I believe that is correct, Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Weicuen. In other words, if somebody navigating a recreation 
craft, he is not licensed, owner of his own craft, and if he violates a 
navigation rule on which there is a penalty, he has to pay a penalty the 
same asa licensed person who violates, is that not correct 

Captain Hirsurietp. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Weitcuev. In other words, with reference to penalties, they are 
the same for anybody violating. 

Captain Hirsurievp. If there were penalties applicable. 

Mr. Weicner. So the statement that there are not any penalties for 
unlicensed persons operating a ship is not true, is it, under the existing 
law. 

Captain Hirsurieip. If Iam correct in that, there are penalties, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr. Weicnev. But if a person has a license and violates the law, he 
is also, besides having to pay any penalties, he may have a hearing with 
reference to his license being revoked. 

Captain Hirsurmeco. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wricnen. Now, with reference to protection, with reference to 
accidents, how many accidents with reference to operation, for the 
last 20 vears, how many of them were licensed people involved and 
how many were unlicensed people involved ¢ 

Captain Hirsurietp. T could not answer that one, sir, unless T went 
back and dida lot of digging in the records to find out. 

Mr. Weicren. The fact is that about 99 percent of them were all 
licensed people, were they not, sir! 

Captain Hirsuetevp. I do not know, sir, whether that is true or not. 

Mr. WeicneL, Pretty nearly all of it, is that not right 4 

Captain Hirsurrenp. Most of the investigations are made with re- 
spect to licensed people. 

Mr. Weitere... That is right. 

Captain Hirsurieip. So that our records would probably only in- 
clude those. 

Mr. Wercnen. That is right, with reference to licensed people; and 
you had some experience, did you not, on the Great Lakes ¢ 

Captain HirsHrretp. Some, yes. 

Mr. Wetcne.. You were there how many years? 


S4863—52 2 
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Captain Hirsuritetp. About 514 years. 

Mr. Wercuer. You were there about 5 years. So with reference 
to commercial vessels you had some investig: itions, did you not ? 

Captain Hinsurrerp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicne.. They were licensed people, were they not ? 

Captain Hirsurterp, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuet. With reference to investigations of commercial op- 
erations on unlicensed, how many accidents were there ? 

Captain Hirsnrretp. Well, there were accidents, Mr. Weichel, but 
I cannot recall how many there were. 

Mr. Weicnen. That is right. With reference to—I do not know 
whether to ask you this question—what specific vessels would this 
proposed legislation cover / 

Captain Hirsnrienp. As I read it, it would cover everything 15 
gross tons or over. I think the language of the bill states that. 

Mr. Weicnen. It says that, ves; “but what people would it cover 
that are now not covered; what kind of vessels and what kind of 
operation ¢ 

Captain Hirsurietp. I would like to read from the report of our 
department what they said. That will cover that, believe, Mr. 
Weichel. 

Mr. Weicner. Is the report filed up here? 

Captain Hirsurieip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicnet. Are there copies available here? 

(A copy of the document referred to was furnished to Mr. Weichel. ) 

Chairman Harr. You mean the report of the Treasury Department ? 

Captain THirsurienp. Yes, sir. It says: If enacted, this pro- 
posed legislation would authorize the inspection of the following ad- 
ditional vessels of above 15 gross tons propelled by mac hinery the 
propulsive power of which is “other than by steam which are exempt 
under existing law, tugboats, towboats, vessels carrying passengers 
not for hire, vessels carrying owners’ or charterers’ own freight, and 
vessels engaged in construction, oil exploration, and similar 
enterprises. 

Mr. Weicnen. What kind of vessels are these vessels now carrying 
passengers that the Coast Guard does not inspect 

Captain Hirsuriecp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wertcner. Where are some? You were on the Great Lakes. 
Where are they carrying passengers on the Great Lakes, passengers 
for hire where there is no control over it by the Coast Guard? 

Captain Hrrsurrevp. Where they are under 15 gross tons, Mr. 
Weichel. 

“ee Weicner. Where they are under 15 gross tons. 

Captain Hirsurieip, That is right. 

Mr. Weitcuen. Sothat over 15 gross tons are covered now ¢ 

Captain Hirsurrep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. Then what specific ships does this cover? Where 
are there such operations and what kind are they ? 

Captain Hirsuriecp. There are a number of them. T think there 
are probably some up in the Lakes but, well, such things as party 
fishing boats. There are a number of them that are under 15 gross 


tons. 
Mr. Wercuen. Over 15 gross tons? 
Captain Hirsurreirp. Under 15 gross tons. 
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Mr. Weicuen. This bill would not cover those ? 

Captain Hirsurieip. No, sir: this bill would not. 

Mr. Weicuer. But you said there are ships or vessels carrying pas- 
— for hire that are not now covered. 

Captain Hirsirrmepp. 1 think so; yes. 

Mr. Wercuen. I am talking over 15 gross tons. 

Captain Himsrimetp, No, not over 15 gross tons. I think over 15 
gross tons they are subject to inspection. 

Mr. Weicuen. The statement made before was that there were pas- 
senger-carrying boats that are not covered. That is not true, is it, 
over 15 gross tons ¢ 

Chairman Harr. Are you ready to respond to the question, Captain ¢ 

Captain Hmsurieup. Yes. If they are over 15 gross tons and carry 
passengers for hire, they are subject to inspection; over 15 gross tons. 

Mr. Wercnen. That is right. So that the statement that they are 
not covered now, that is not true, is it? 

Captain Hirsurievp. That is right. 

Mr. Weicue.. So the statement about protection of passengers in 
traveling, that is not true with reference to this bill, with reference to 
inspection. 

Captain Hirsurieip. That is as I understand it. 

Mr. Weicuen. The people who operate those over 15 tons, I am talk- 
ing of persons who physically operate the Mm, they are given an oper- 
ator’s permit by the Coast Guard now, aren’t they 

Captain Hirsuriecp. That is right. 

Mr. Weicure.. They have some tests or something? 

Chairman Harr. Would you raise your voice a bit, Captain, in 
replying to questions ¢ 

Mr. Weicue.. So that the statement about people without licenses 
operating them, that is not true, is it? 

Captain Hirsurietp. As far as your statement about motorboats 
or vessels over 15 gross tons carrying passengers for hire, they do 
require a licensed motorboat operator, 

Mr. Weicuen.. They do; that’s right. So the statement about the 
safety of people not having licensed operator, that is not true; that 
has been under control for all these years. 

Captain Hirsurrevp. Well, I do not know whether you can be quite 
that categorical about it, Mr. Weichel, because some of them are not 
subject to regulation. 

Mr. Weicuev. I am saying that those that are carrying passengers 
for hire over 15 tons do have licensed operators. 

Captain Hirsurieip. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Weicuer. So that the statement that they do not have any is 
not true ¢ 

Captain Hirsurieip. Well, I suppose you could say that; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Weicne.. I do not mean that it is a falsehood but it is not an 
accurate statement; that is what Iam getting at. 

Mr. Reams. What statement is the gentleman referring to when 
he says that statement is not correct. Who made that statement ? 

Mr. Weicne.. Any statement with reference to that they are not 
licensed over 15 tons. They are licensed; that is what we just said. 

Mr. Reams. You say that statement is not correct and I would like 
to know what statement vou refer to when you say that. 
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Mr. Weicnet. Any statement. If there is one in yours, you might 
read it through again on that part. But I understood that with ref- 
erence to this bill they claim that they are not licensed for people over 
15 tons carrying passengers and they are; is that not correct / 

Captain Hirsurievp. Yes. 

Mr. Wercnen. Now, the question of equal compensation. Does 
that have anything to do with the safety of operation ? 

Captain Hirshvirtp, Perhaps I know something about it. 

Mr. Weitcuer. With reference to the safety of operation, the reason 
back of all these inspection laws and everything was that back in the 
steamboat days with the steam boilers blowing up and with licensed 
officers running races on the Great Lakes and Dlowi ing up, that is the 
background of it, is it not? You have heard of that, have you not 4 

Captain Hirsurieitp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuev. Great big passenger ships carrying 1,000, 2,000 peo- 
ple, all licensed officers, racing with their human freight and then 
pushing the boilers and they blew up. That was the background of 
all that business. It was not Diesel operated motors, was it, that 
blew up? 

Captain Hirsurieip. Not in those days. 

Chairman Harr. Do they blow up in these days / 

Captain Hirsurievp. There are such things as explosions in Diesel 
engines: yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. But there have not been any explosions in the years 
of operation like the boiler explosions on the Great Lakes with pas- 
senger ships racing each other, have they ¢ 

Captain Hirsnrierp. I doubt that you have ever killed as many 
people from explosions in a Diesel engine as you have in some of the 
boiler explosions we have had. 

Mr. Weicuer. Do you have any Diesel engine explosions on the 
Great Lakes or on the ocean in passenger shipping ? 

Captain Hirsurtecp. I do not know of any there but I do know 
there are numerous oceasions where you will have a crankcase explo- 
sion in a boat that will hurt, 

Mr. Wercuen. Have there been any on passenger ships? 

Captain Hirsuriecp. | would not know without looking it up, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. At least you have not read anything about it in your 
vears in the Coast Guard, explosion of a Diesel passenger ship of the 
kind that this is supposed to cover ¢ 

Captain Hirsurrenp. T think probably T have read of explosions 
on Diesel-propelled passenger vessels but the loss of life was not 
compared to some of the big boiler explosions, of course. 

Mr. Weicuen.. What you are talking about, the Diesel-propelled 
ones are these big liners: they are great big ships, not these smal] 
ones you are talking about, 16 tons and 18 tons and 20 tons, 

Captain Hirstrrieep. Yes, sir; you have them on those. 

Mr. Wetcren. Did you ever read about any up to 100 tons where 
the Diesel engines exploded and killed peeple, killed passengers ¢ 

Captain Hirsiurienp. [can’t recall that T have, but I do know they 
have had them in that same type of vessel. 

Mr. Wericnuen. But those that they did explode on, those were all 
regulated operations, were they not. and licensed people on them? 

Captain Hirsurrenp. You mean in the Diesels, Mr. Weichel 

Mr. Weicnuen. Yes. 
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Captain Hirsurietp. Not necessarily ; no, sir. 

Mr. Weicuew. On the passenger ships they were; they were oper- 
ated by licensed people. 

Captain Hirsurienp. Unless they were below 15 gross tons. 

Mr. Wercuet. I am talking about above now, what this would 
cover, this would be covered by licensed operators; there would be 
licensed operators on those over 15 tons, wouldn’t there ¢ 

Captain Hirsurrevp. That is true. 

I would like to point out here that your licensed operator though is 
only the man who is, let us say, the pilot. He is not necessarily the 
engineer. 

Mr. Wertcnev. And those over the 15 tons have explosions and they 
are licensed by the Coast Guard and have been, have they not ? 

Captain Hirsurtietp. They are issued a motorboat operator's license, 
usually. 

Mr. Wetcnent. When they are for hire. 

Captain Hirsuerietp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. Now again, going back, what kind of a specific vessel 
operation is this legislation to cover, do you know ¢ 

Captain Hirsurievp. I think that the gentleman on my left stated 
that in his outline. I do not know what is behind that, as I stated 
before. 

Mr. Weicue.. I am trying to get, since you are from the Coast 
Guard and you then have the administration of the laws, you do not 
know specifically what kind of ship this is to cover? That is what 
I oo you to tell the committee, if there is any, what is the specifie—— 

Captain Hirsurrevp. I think it was cove a in this paragraph from 
our report that [ read a while ago. 

Mr. Weicien. You are just saying, anything that is not covered, 
What is this supposed to cover? What is this supposed to hit at? 

Captain Hirsurievp. Tugboats, towboats, vessels carrying passen- 
gers not for hire, vessels carrying owner's or charterer’s own freight, 
and vessels engaged in construction, oil exploration, and similar enter- 
prises, 

Mr. Weicuen. This is supposed to hit at a person in the contracting 
business or marine contractor who operates a boat of his own; is that 
what it is supposed to hit ¢ 

Captain Hirsurievp, According to this report, it would affect him, 
Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Weicuet. Then who else is it supposed to hit ? 

Captain Hirsurievp. It says, tugboats and towboats. Vessels carry- 
ing passengers not for hire. 

Mr. Weicuet. You mean a person could not operate his own boat 
if he wanted to operate it without specifie things—not for hire? 

Captain Hirsurienp. It says, vessels carrying owner's or chart- 
erer’s own freight. I presume passengers, too. 

Mr. Wericnen. In other words, this is to hit at any person that has 
enough money to own a little bit of a ship and carry some cargo 
— for himself and that is to hit at him. 

Captain Hirsurrecp. | do not know whether it was designed for 
that. 

Mr. Weicuen, Is that what it covers? That is what I am trying 
To get at. Who is this specifically supposed to cover? That is what 
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I am trying to get at. Positively, who is it supposed to cover, what 
people, what operation ¢ 

Captain Hirsurizip. There are probably a great many of them, 
Mr. Weichel. I can only tell you the names of the vessels that it 
might affect and their classes, It would probably affect a great many 
vessels but as far as who, I could only tell you the names or the types 
of the vessels and the classes, 

Mr. Weicnen. The types, the types of operation I wanted. I do 
not mean the names of the specific people. Lf you know the names of 
the specific people that it is going to cover, I would be very glad that 
that be put in the record. 

Captain Hirsurtecp. | do not know anything about that, sir. 

Mr. Weicnue.. Then the type that it is going to cover. A man who 
saves enough money to buy a small boat, over 15 tons. That does not 
have to be very big, 15 tons; how big would one be? It would be under 
65 feet necessarily, would it not ¢ 

Captain Hirsirievp. It could be or it could not. This measurement 
business is something that would enter into that problem. 

Mr. Weicue.. But what Iam trying to do is get the size and type of 
vessel. These ships that are operated that are 65 feet or under, most 
of those are pretty close; they are all over 15 tons, are they not ¢ 

Captain Hirsurreip. I would not say they all are, Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Wercnen. Practically all. 

Captain Hirsuriecp. It would not be very hard for them to be over 
15 tons. 

Mr. Weicie.. Most of these that are 65 feet or so-called under 65 
feet are just under 100 tons, are they not ¢ 

Captain Hirsurievp. I do not feel I can answer that because I am 
not qualified to. I would say perhaps as an offhand guess that you are 
correct, 

Mr. Wercuen. On those you have seen, on that type of craft, you 
have seen a lot of those on the Great Lakes ¢ 

Captain Hirsurievp. There are a lot of them. 

Mr. Wericue. That have been built since the passenger boats, steam 
passenger boats, have all gone by the board because of the expense of 
operation. There are about some 20 or 25 ships at least on Lake Erie, 
passenger ships that within the last 25 years or less have completely 
gone out of business because of the cost of operation with reference 
to the laws and regulations, that the cost of operation is such, about 
twice as much as Canadian ships, that they have just gone out of busi 
ness. You know something of that. Some went out while you were 
there, like the ships, passenger ships, that operate from Cleveland to 
Buffalo and Buffalo to Cleveland; all those out of Toledo: the White 
Star Line operated for a number of years. They have been out of 
business for a long time. Those that operated from Detroit to Cleve- 
land and Cleveland to Detroit—that one is hanging on temporarily. 
That is the one that got $214 million for that old ship that had not 
paid any money for years, so they can carry on a little longer. But 
J am getting on those that the only type of operation left with ref- 
erence to passenger craft at all are those around 65 feet long. That 
is all that is left on Lake Erie except about two ships, is that not 
right? You just came up from the Great Lakes. Outside of those 
one or two from Detroit, there is not any operation except these about 
65 feet long. Is that not right? 
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Captain Hirsiurievp. It was about 8 or 9 months ago. 

Mr. Wericuen. That is close enough; I do not think they have built 
any new ones. The size of the ship that is being able to operate under 
the regulations and everything as they now are, are only a few, and 
there is no steamboat operation, passenger ships, at all on the Great 
Lakes except in one or two instances: is that not right ¢ 

Captain Hirsuriecp. That is correct. 

Mr. Weicue.. From Milwaukee to Muskegon and the D. & C. Navi- 

vation Co, operate Detroit to Cleveland on a ship acquired thraugh 
a distress sale that the property was purchased up there, not because 
of any earnings. You have seen some of that yourself, have you not ¢ 

Captain Hirsermepp. I know certain things operate. I do not 
recall that distress sale that you refer to. 

Mr. Wetcuen. Well, IT mean there has been testimony before this 
committee with reference to the ship that they got $214 millions from 
on an agreed settlement down here in court, that the ship never mace 
any money, never earned depreciation in 20 years. ‘The city of Buttalo 
did not want it,back. So the passenger operation for hire that you 
have seen on the Great Lakes, all that is left of that are little boats 
—- 65 feet long, Diesel operated. 

Captain Hirsurieip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicner. And they are licensed and examined by the Coast 
Guard ¢ 

Captain Hirsurrenp. The operator of the vessel itself is. That is 
correct. 

Mr. Weicuen. Does this bill then exclude everything that you are 
now doing or what is this? Or can you state positively who it is to 
cover? Do you know’ You gave several little general statements 
as to who it is to cover—to go over it: this is to cover a man who has 
or Is similar to a man who has a truck and he wants to do some hauling 
for himself. 

In other words, if a little person now with the ship operation as it 
now is up there, there is any small steam vessel, they have gone out 

long time ago. Those up to 100 to 125 feet, they have gone out of 
existence 25 or 30 years ago as far as operation is concerned. You did 
not see any of those operate up there, did you ¢ 

Captain Hirsurievp. I don't reeall it. 

Mr. Weicner. You didn't see any; so that this is to cover somebody 
operating a dredging business, maritime business, Is it to cover some- 
body that does dredging and owns a tug that is not operated by steam ¢ 

In other words, there is a dredging company or several of them on 
the Great Lakes, are there not? You have seen them. 

Captain Hiesnrtecp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricne.. They own their own equipment, do they not, gen- 
erally, from your experience ? 

Captain Hirsurtrenp. T think a number of them do. 

Mr. Weicuev. In their operations, they tow scows in and out of the 
h: —_ where there is dredging and things like that. 

Captain Himsurmxp. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercier. They own tugs, some steam tugs: do they own some 
steam tugs? 

Captain Himsurrevp. I doubt that many of them have steam tugs. 

Mr. Weicurn. You doubt that many of them have steam tugs? 
There were steam tugs up to even 10 or 15 years ago, 20 vears ago. 
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Captain Hirsurieip. Quite possibly. 

Mr. Weicuev. Right now there are not many steam tugs or are 
there some in the Cleveland area? 

Captain Hirsurtmrip. There may have been one or two small ones. 

Mr. Weicue.. So that in your time and experience on the Great 
Lakes with reference to tugs down about there, about how many tugs 
operate there, do you know, Diesel tugs? There were just a couple 
of steam tugs, you say, in the Cleveland area. 

Captain Hirsurietp. They belong to contractors. 

Mr. Wricuen. So that in the area on Lake Erie. from the whole 
Lake Erie area, that is about what it is, with reference to ships, that 
is about 90 percent of the ownership of the Great Lakes ships is on 
Lake Erie, isn’t it? 

Captain Hirsuriecy. Ninety percent? I did not get the question. 

Mr. Weicuen. Of the ships. 

Captain Hirsurtetp. Owned ? 

Mr. Weicrie,. Owned and operated out of Lake Erie. 

Captain Hirsurrerp, They all trade in and out of Lake Erie, Mr. 
Weichel. 

Mr. Weicnet. But with reference to the operation of them, they 
are owned and operated, most of them, on the shores of Lake Erie 
from Buffalo to Detroit ? 

Captain Hirsirierp. I think that as far as the management of the 
companies, that is probably true. 

Mr. Wetcnen. Now, with reference to that area, when you were 
commandant of the whole Great Lakes area, how many tugs do you 
think there were operated, well, by dredging companies? They oper- 
ate most of the tugs, don’t they, or are there private coaling com- 
panies that operate them? Who operate the tugs that this is supposed 
to cover? 

Captain Hirsurrmenip. Of course, you have the towing companies. 

Mr. Weicuen. Yes. 

Captain Hirsurietp. Some of the construction companies have 
their own tugs. 

Mr. Weicue.. That would cover the general use of tugs, those two 
‘ategories, probably; I mean pretty nearly all of them. 

Captain Hirsurrevp. A big part of it. 

Mr. Weicuet. With reference to the towing tugs, do you think 
some of those that are steam, is there much general towing up there, 
up and down? 

Captain Hirsurtecp. More harbor towing, and a number of the 
vessels are steam tugs. 

Mr. Weicuew. Most of the towing is harbor towing. 

Captain Hirsurtevp. Most of it is in and around the harbors. 

Mr. Weicuet. You have been in all the principal harbors a num- 
ber of times where the tugs do operate. Does that represent about 
four or five harbors? 

Captain Hirsurterp. No. 

Mr. Weicuet. Where they operate tugs. 

Captain Hirsurieip. No; there are more than that. 

Mr. Weicnen. That they operate the tugs for towing. 

Captain Hirsurre.p. There are more than that. 

Mr. Weicuen. How many would you say, just roughly? 

They operate in Chicago? 
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Captain Hirsiriecp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuet. Milwaukee? Duluth? Superior? Anywhere else 
in the upper Lakes ¢ 

Captain Hirsurievp. Sturgeon Bay, Manitowoc. There are prob- 
ably others that I cannot think of offhand. 

Mr. Weicuen. Then coming down in Lake Huron, are any tugs 
operating in ports there 4 

Captain Hirsirrmecp. At Calso. 

Mr. WriCHEL. Some at Rovers City. They have a tug there. 

Captain Himsurteitp. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuen. Is that owned by the company which operates the 
caleite ships out of Rogers City: that is their own tug, is it not / 

Captain Hirsuriecp. Their own tug. 

Mr. Wercnet. Pulling their own ships? 

Captain Hirsiurrenp. That is right. 

Mr. Wricuen. In other words, that is an operation by a company 
which owns some quarries and quarries its own stone and loads it on 
ships, on its own ships, and has its own tugs maneuver their own 
ships around at Rogers City. 

Captain Hirsurieep. That is my understanding. I would not be 
sure of that, though. 

Mr. Weicren. Then there are some tugs at Detroit / 

Captain Hirsuriecp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicne.. Now, of those you went over, how many of those 
are steam / 

Captain Hirsurieip. The biggest percentage of them are steam tugs. 

Mr. Weicnen. The biggest percentage are steam, so that there are 
licensed officers on the steam tugs ¢ 

Captain Hirsurieip. The biggest percentage of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcnen. Now, the Diesel tugs that operate in those same areas. 
are there licensed people on those ? 

Captain Hirsnrirenpp. That I do not know, Mr. Weichel. I could 
not tell you whether they are or not because in some cases they are not 
required to have a license. 

Mr. Weicuen. On the size tug that is operated up there, like the 
steam tugs, those that are the size of the steam tugs, are there licensed 
personnel on those? 

Captain Hirsuriecp. Yes, sir: they are licensed. 

Mr. Weicne.. Now, going on down from Detroit over to Toledo, 
are there some tugs operating in Toledo, Toledo Harbor; there is some 
tug operation there towing from the Lake ¢ 

Captain Hirsurievp, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicien. Some of those are steam, most of them steam ¢ 

Captain Hirsurtevp. T would guess they are. Those are so-called 
harbor-tug operations that you have been talking about, most of them. 

Mr. Weicuen. And over to Sandusky they have one around there, 
or I think two. 

Captain Hirsirrecp. I would guess so; Tam not sure. 

Mr. Weictuien. Occasionally you see them being operated at Lorain. 

Captain Hirsurirenp. Yes, 

Mr. Wercnern. At Cleveland ? 

Captain Hirsnrietp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercene.. Huron. Do you use any at Huron, Pontiac, Ashta- 
bula ¢ 
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Captain Hirsurtevp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicue.. Now, with reference to the operation of Sites tugs 
for getting in and out of harbors, most all of them are steam now, are 
they not ? 

Captain Hirsurtecp. I would say the big percentage of them are 
steam. 

Mr. Wetenen. And those that are not steam are owned by the same 
people? They are the same people who own the steam tugs, are they 
not ? 

Captain Hirsurrecp. Well, in certain cases T would say that that is 
true; in others, I do not know. 

Mr. Wricue.. So those companies; are there several companies that 
engage in towing with reference to harbor work or is there just one? 

Capt: tin Hirsurienp. I think there are several. 

Mr. Wetcue.. There are several of them. Those that are engaged 
in harbor work, towing, with reference to taking ships in and out, 
most of them come in by themselves, do they not, as you observed 
them ? 

Captain Hirsurievp. Most of them do but a lot of them use tugs, too. 

Mr. Weicnet. Except in heavy weather, so that the operation of 
harbor tugs coming in and out is by one or two companies who do 
own steam tugs and most of the tugs are steam. Do you know then 
that the other tugs operated by these same people, do they have licensed 
people on them, or don’t you know ? 

Captain Hmsurtevp. I do not know that. 

Mr. Wericue.. With reference to the operation of the harbor tugs 
that are Diesel, with reference to accidents on operation by personnel 
do you know how many accidents have been on the licensed tugs on 
steam and how many: have been on the unlicensed persons, if any, on 
Diesels operated there, harbor tugs? 

Captain Hirscurretp. I do not know that. 

Mr. Weicnet. Anyhow, whatever there was with reference to Diesel 
and the time of your tour of duty it did not come specifically to your 
attention as the chief officer of the Great Lakes enforcing the laws 
and regulations, that you recollect any ? 

Captain Hirsurtexp. I do not recall any. 

Mr. Wercuet. So that covers one phase of tugs. 

Now, arethere towing tugs that tow dredges, not dredges but barges 
up and down the Great Lakes with ‘argo. Is there much of that 
operation ? 

Captain Hirsurievp. I think there is some oil-barge towing over 
in the Chicago area. 

Mr. Wercuet. That is probably by some oil company towing its 
barges ¢ 

Captain Hirsurreitp. No, I do not think so, Mr. Weichel. I think 
it is a towing company that tows barges belonging to—— 

Mr. Weicuen. Barges of oil? 

Captain Hirsurieip. Yes. 

Mr. Wercuet. Are they towed by Diesel-operated tugs, would you 
know ? 

Captain Hirsurrevp. Well, I do not know the answer. I would 
think that part were steam and part were Diesel. 

Mr. Wericnet. Would you know whether those are operated by « 
towing company; would there be licensed men on those? 
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Captain Hirsurie.. If they were steam tugs. 

Mr. Weicuet. And are they on these Diesel ones; you do not know 
that 

Captain Hirsurtevp. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Weicuet. Is there somebody here who would know that ? 

Captain Hirsurtievp. I think the only people who would know that 
would be the companies themselves. 

Mr. Weicuet. Now, with reference to what this proposal would 
cover positively, you mentioned that category of tugs. With ref- 
erence to the safety, that was one of the things in the purposes: 
Safety. So with reference to safety, the number of accidents on steam 
tugs and the number of accidents on Diesels, you do not have any 
recollecton specifically from your tour of duty on the Great Lakes? 

Captain Hirsuriepp. No. sir. 

Mr. Weicue.. With reference to another category that would be 
covered, you say these people do not have to have any kind of an 
operator at all, licensed operator of any kind unless they are seamen 
onthetug? The people are operating their own property. These tugs 
we are talking about now are “for hire” tugs, are they not / 

Captain Hirsurtetp. You mean the Diesel tugs that 

Mr. Wercue.. The ones we were talking about going from Chicago 
to Cleveland up and down the Lake Erie. Are those tugs for hire? 
I mean, the people who operate them hire them out to assist a ship 
in or out of the harbor? They are for-hire tugs are they not? 

Captain Hirsurieip. Oh, I would think so. 

Mr. Weicuer. Are there any for-hire tugs now operated in that 
area up there in the Great Lakes region, for-hire tugs? Are any 
operated without any kind of license at all / 

Captain Hirsurrevp. I would not like to answer that because I do 
not know the answer to it. 

Mr. Weicner. You could find that out, could you not? Would not 
the records show that from the district office? Could you get that 
information ? 

Captain Hirsurrevp. The records would probably show which ones 
are not licensed. Then if we found out by a process of elimination, 
we might gradually get into it. 

Mr. Wricnet. So with reference to those who are towing for hire, 
you can get the figure with reference to those that are licensed and 
unlicensed towing for hire harbor tugs? 

Captain Hrrsurrevp. I think we could. 

Mr. Weicnet. Now, what is the other category that this legisla- 
tion would go to? What is it? 

Captain Hirsurtieip. Vessels carrying passengers not for hire. 

Mr. Wercuer. Let us take that one. Who are those people that 
carry passengers not for hire? 

Captain Hirsurm.p. Well, I think that would probably be a char- 
ter proposition where someone chartered a boat to take a lot of people 
out on it. Give them a ride of some kind. 

Mr. Weicuen. That is for hire, is it not? 

Captain Hirsurrevp. If the boat is chartered, let us say, by someone 
like the Children’s Home Society which has been left a million dollars 
and they decide to take a charter on one of these boats and take the kids 
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for a ride, they are not quite for hire. They are for hire but they are 
not for hire, I do not think. 

Mr. Wercuet. If somebody has a children’s home and he has 100 
youngsters he wants to give a boat ride to and he goes down and pays 
a man to take them out for a ride, that is not for hire. He does not 
own the boat. 

Captain Himsurierp. I would like the opinion of a lawyer on what 
chartering is. 

Mr. Weicuen. What I am getting at, the example you are talking 
about, and Lam not trving to disparage the example, but Ido not think 
those kind exist. So Ll was wondering what kind of specific matter 
this would cover. 

Captain Himsurrenp. I had better get one of my experts up to help 
me, Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Weicue.. What TI am getting at is a vessel over 15 tons not for 
hire. Lam just asking you as an expert as to what is, as to what this 
is supposed to cover because it is a little bit technical as to what this is 
going to cover and who it is going to cover and what it is going to 
cover. You say, vessels over 15 tons carrying passengers not for hire. 
Could you tell us what that is going to cover? 

Captain Hirsurrevp. If I may consult with one of my experts back 
here, I will tell you. 

Apparently, IT was correct. It is a bareboat charter proposition 
where a boat is chartered and the charterer can take it and do almost 
anything he wants, put on the number of people that he wants. Those 
vessels are not subject to inspection. 

Mr. Weicnen. Negotiated contract. Negotiated charter. 

Captain Hirsurietp. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuen. All the time that you were on the Great Lakes, did 
you ever hear of anybody going and doing anything like that up there ¢ 

Captain THirsurrerp. Well, IT do not know what the financial ar 
rangements were but I know that certain times the chambers of com- 
merce would hire a passenger vessel and take a jaunt on it. 

Mr. Weicue.. Those were all steamboats you talk about. They 
were great big joy rides outside of Cleveland and those places. 

Captain Hirsuriecp. That is true. 

Mr. Weicner. That is not this kind of an operation. That is in 
the steamboat. 

Captain Hirsurrerp. It does not seem to me there would be much 
difference if some one wanted to bareboat charter a motorboat ; he could 
do that as well as a steam vessel. 

Mr. Wercnue.. Did you ever hear of anybody doing that up there, 
a boat 65 feet long or 75 feet long, a bareboat charter, like you talk 
ebout the chamber of commerce; those are so much for hire. I do not 
think there were any of those. 

Captain Hrrstrrecp. IT do not know what the arrangements were. 
I do not reeall having heard of the case you speak about. 

Mr. Weicner. Of any chartering. If there is any, I would like to 
know where it goes on. 

Captain Hirsurrecp. I am told that it goes on in various places 
over the country. 

Mr. Wetcuen. Where is one of them that it goes on up there? 

Captain Hirsurieip. In Miami, we are told, and Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, and in the oil-exploration situation. I presume there are a 
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number of places that it does go on. However, I did not hear about 
it in the Great Lakes but that is merely one place. 

Mr. Weicuret. Then there is a specific place for that, then, with 
reference to Miami and Los Angeles. 

Captain Hirsuriip. Those are two places we know of offhand, 
used only as examples. 

Mr. Weicue.. If this is a very widespread affair, it would seem 
the Coast Guard would know more than that about it, if it was a gen- 
eral affair. 

Captain Hirsurrecp. I think it is widespread, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. Where else, then, besides those two places, if it is 
widespread, where this goes on ¢ 

Captain Hirsurietp. New Orleans, Alaska. 

Mr. Weicuen. Alaska people take these pleasure boat rides? Who 
does that, the Eskimos up there? 

Captain Hirsurievp. I do not think we have any boats where the 
Eskimos are. 

Mr. Wricuen. Most of the Congressmen I know who went up there 
flew up. 

Now, New Orleans, Miami, and Los Angeles. 

Captain Hirsurtevp. I suppose you could take pretty near any 
harbor in any city of any size and find it being done. I have no doubt 
that it is not confined to just the few places that I would be able to 
name to you here. 

Mr. Weicue.. How long are these boats in Miami and Los Angeles 
that sell bare-boat charters? 

Captain Hirsurietp. They run various sizes. I would say that 
depended on the crowd that the charterer wants to take. 

Mr. Weicuevt. Would you ask your adviser how long these are 
and what he knows about it ? 

Captain Hirsuriecp. Well, Commander Arzt tells me that any- 
thing over 15 gross tons on inland waters and anything from 15 
gross tons to 300 gross tons outside. 

Mr. Weicne.. How long are these vessels and how many people 
do they carry where this is going on, these bareboat charters? How 
many people ¢ 

Captain Hirsnrievp. [ think that answer would depend on the num- 
ber that they had. I think in some places they are up to 100 or more. 

Mr. Wericnex. How long is the ship: $5 feet or 100 feet or 50 feet, 
or don’t you know ¢ 

Captain Hirsurietp. They are various lengths, Mr. Weichel. I 
think some of them would run up to maybe 75 feet. 

Mr. Weicuen. They charter these every day and take people out 
fishing ¢ 

Captain Hirsurrevp. I do not know whether it is every day or not. 

Mr. Weicuev. They take 100 people out and fish? I want to know 
what the operation is that it covers. 

Captain Hisnrietp. There is one thing about this. The biggest 
majority of this kind of traffic is freight traffic, I am told. 

Mr. Weicue . Let us finish up with the passenger traffic first. 

Captain Hirsurtetp. Well, could I ask you if you would please re- 
peat your question. 

(The reporter restated the question referred to.) 
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Mr. Weicuet. At Miami, what are the sizes of these vessels that 
are bareboated and carrying passengers down there, and what is it for, 
a fishing trip for a day or on many passengers do they take over 
there ¢ 

Chairman Harr. The Chair would suggest if the commander, Com- 
mander Arzt, is to give the substance of the testimony in response to 
these questions. he does so directly rather than through an inter- 
mediary. So will you please state your full name and position. 

Commander Arzr. Commander Frederick Arzt, Legal Division, 
United States Coast Guard. 

Captain Hirsurieip, If I may ask the chairman’s indulgence the 
Coast Guard sent us up here to be technical advisers to the Congress- 
man and we find ourselves in the unenviable position of being witnesses 
for the committee. I do not know whether that is permissible or not. 

Chairman Harr. You mean you think that the role which you are 
plaving may now be without authority from your superiors ¢ 

Commander Arzr. I do not know, sir. 

Chairman Hart. If you do not know, I do not; you had better go 
ahead and answer the questions. 

It would save time if you will answer the questions directly rather 
than having it repeated there through the captain. 

Commander Arzr. The ships vary in size, Congressman, 

Mr. Weicuet. You said there is that 

Commander Arzr. I have in mind a specific vessel that is operating 
in the catching of black mouth bass down on the inland waters of 
Florida. She is quite a large vessel. I imagine she runs 50 to 60 feet. 

Now, that vessel would be subject to inspection were it not for the 
machinations—— 

Mr. Weicue.. What does that vessel do? 

Commander Arzr. Carries passengers for hire. 

Mr. Weicuer. Where do they carry them? 

Commander Arzr. On the inland waters of Florida to catch black 
mouth bass. 

Mr. Weicue.. How wide is this river? 

Commander Arzr. I haven't the faintest idea where the waters 
are. I haven't the faintest idea of the size of the water but the vessel 
would be subject to inspection. 

Mr. Weicuen. I] am trying to find out where it operates; if it can 
touch the shore on each side it would not make much difference. Is 
it operating up in the river’ What is the operation there? How 
many people go on the ship ? 

Commander Arzr. It varies, sir. 

Mr. Weicnue:. Well, how many ¢ 

Commander Arzr. Twenty-five, fifty. 

Mr. Weicne.. And these 25-50 jointly make bareboat charter of 
the ship? 

Commander Arzr. It is a little bit more complicated than that. 
The owner of the vessel transferred title of his vessel to his wife. His 
wife bareboat charters the vessel to the prospective charterers upon 
the condition that they hire the former owner, who is her husand, 
as master. The vessel is, in our opinion, unsafe; because of that 
bareboat charter, we cannot perform the duties that Congress has 
put upon us. That occurs often. 
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Mr. Weicuet. Now, does the operator have a license, the operator 
of it? All those ships have licensed operators ¢ 

Commander Arzr. He probably has a license to carry passengers 
for hire. 

Mr. Wercnev. He has a license to carry passengers for hire. In all 
the ships that are doing that, they have operator’s license for hire, 
do they not? 

Commander Arzr. Yes, sir; but the mere fact that he has a motor- 
boat operator’s permit or license does not lessen or does not make 
the operation safe. 

Mr. Weicuen. I will get tothat ina minute. 

Now, you just told us the subterfuge the owner used and did you 
actually approve the transfer or revoke it? 

Commander Arzr. We have no alternative because Congress pro- 
vides in 4499 for the recognition of a bareboat charter. 

Mr. Weicuev. I understand that, but what you stated, all the 
subterfuge here, that here is a ship which you say is not safe for hire, 
and then vou approve and permit a transfer to his wife. 

Commander Arzr. We have no control over it. 

Mr. Wercuev. You certainly have to go through there, don’t you ¢ 
Do they not go through the Coast Guard ¢ 

Commander Arzr. We do not approve bareboat charters. 

Mr. Weicuev. I am not asking that. I am talking about the trans- 
fer of the title. 

Commander Arzr. No, sir. 

Mr. Wertcuev. Who handles that / 

Commander Arzr. Through customs, the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Wercue.. So you knew it was not safe. Was there an inspection 
on that ship for operation for hire, this one you are talking about / 

Commander Arzr. No, sir. 

Mr. Wetcnet. When did you find out it was unsafe, then? It cer 
tainly was if the man owned it for hire before. 

Commander Arzr. The vessel currently has a propane-gas stove 
on it which is highly dangerous. 

Chairman Harr. Let the witness answer in his own way, Mr. 
Weichel. You asked him a question. Let him answer. 

Commander Arzr. The vessel has a propane-gas stove which is 
highly dangerous; and it is prohibited on vessels carrying passengers 
for hire by virtue of the Dangerous Cargo Act with which you are 
familiar, under the South Amboy investigation as well as under the 
4426. The vessel is not denominated a vessel of carrying passengers 
for hire if the vessel is under bareboat charter. So, to continue the 
use of the propane-gas stove and to avoid inspection, this subterfuge 
was used which we have no control over. 

Mr. Wercuen. If you knew it was a subterfuge, was it operated 
before and had a stove on and you would not let him operate / 

Commander Arzr. We told him to discontinue operation. 

Mr. Weicuen. Then he transferred it to his wife ¢ 

Commander Arzr. That is right. 

Mr. Weicue.. Well then, knowing all that in advance, what did the 
Coast Guard do with reference to protesting the transfer 

Commander Arzr. The Coast Guard has no—— 

Mr. Wertcuev. I asked what they did: nothing? 

Commander Arzr. That’s right. 
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Mr. Weicne.. Knowing this, then, after it was transferred, what 
did the Coast Guard do with reference to trying to set aside such a 
transfer which was, you say, for subterfuge’ What did they do to 
try to revoke that transfer, that they are not the real owner? What 
did they do about that part, just sit by in that situation / 

Commander Arzr. The Coast Guard had no authority in that 
situation. 

Mr. Wetcue.. What did they try to do? They did not do any- 
thing, did they / 

Commander Arzr. It was a bona fide transfer under the laws of 
Florida. From husband to wife is permissible under the laws of 
Florida. 

Mr. Weicuen. With reference to boats, the transfer with reference 
to ships, even those over 26 feet, are by some kind of a certificate 
from one to another; that has to go through the Coast Guard or Cus- 
toms, does it not ¢ 

Commander Arzr. It goes through Customs; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Weicne. If this was all subterfuge, what did the Coast Guard 
do with reference to Customs to show that this was a subterfuge and 
as vou say to get around the safety laws ? 

Commander Arzr. Nothing, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. So, because the Coast Guard permitted all this sub- 
terfuge to go on, there should be a general kind of a thing to penalize 
anybody who has a real ownership operation of ship because some- 
body was able to do a subterfuge. Why did not the Coast Guard 
come in here with a proposal with reference to something about sub- 
terfuge where the real owner is somebody else, like you say it is. 

Captain Hirsurieco. We did not come in with this proposal, if 
I may interrupt. 

Mr. Weicuet. Tknow. We are inquiring 

Captain Hirsnrrecp. We are just trying to answer some questions. 

Mr. Weicuen. I am saying, why did not the Coast Guard come in 
then with reference to people who are admittedly, which you testify 
to, that he could not operate it for hire because he had this stove on it; 
and then he transfers it to his wife and he had to go through Customs 
to have that size of a ship transferred, did he not4, What is the size 
that you have to have there ¢ 

Commander Arzr. Anything over five net tons. 

Mr. Wetcurn, And anything under and over 26 feet you have to 
use some kind of a certificate / 

Commander Arzr. Certificate of award of number. 

Mr. Weicuer. But it has to go through there. How many instances 
are there just like you are talking about ? 

Commander Arzr. In that particular situation, that is one that 
stood out in my mind, 

Mr. Weitcue.. When did that happen? 

Commander Arzr. Several years ago, sir. 

Mr. Weicruet. You do not know of any others / 

Commander Arzr. I do know this, sir, that the Coast Guard is con- 
stantly being met with this situation when we go to inspect a vessel 
which is obviously carrying freight or passengers: We inquire as to 
whether the freight is for hire or whether the passengers are for hire, 
and the answer is in the negative, that the vessel has been bareboat 
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chartered and that the vessel is then carrying the guests of the char- 
terer or the freight of the charterer. 

Mr. Weitcuen. You just take their word for it ¢ 

Commander Arzr. We examne the charter party. 

Mr. Weicuet. It is a charter / 

Commander Arzr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuet. In your opinion, they are bona fide charters? 

Commander Arzr. They are bona fide but that does not make the 
vessel any safer. 

Mr. Weicuet. Would you say their vessels down there are not 
bona fide, is that your definition, that he transferred it to his wife 
and she bareboats it out on a specific agreements that he is going to 
run it ¢ 

Commander Arzr. If it is legal in all its aspects, we cannot do any- 
thing. If it is bona fide, we cannot look beyond it. 

Mr. Wercuer. Bona fide-regardless of the other facts, you say; the 
subterfuge you call that bona fide’ Is that the Coast Guard's deti- 
nition of a bona fide transaction of a charter of a ship to avoid the 
-afety laws¢ Isthat the Coast Guard's definition of bona fide, because 
this paper was filed ¢ 

Captain Hirsurietp. I do not think we define it, Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Weicuen. Iam asking if that is what he calls bona fide. If that 
is What the Coast Guard is calling bona fide. Then every kind of a 
subterfuge would be, certainly would be wonderful for everything. 

Captain Hirsarievp. | do not think he meant it that way. 1 do 
not think he was going into what we say is bona fide or not because 
that question is not too much in our lap, 

Mr. Wericiten. Anything that is being done as a subterfuge to avoid 
anything certainly is not bona fide and a good-faith transaction. 

How many transactions are there like that in Florida now, like the 
one you just mentioned ¢ 

Commander Arzr. T would not have any idea, sir. 

Mr. Wetcnen. Is that the only one? 

Commander Arzr. I would not have any idea, sir. 

Mr. Weiciten. Is this one to operate up and down a river? 

Commander Arzr. On the inland waters of Florida. 

Mr. Weicner. You do not know what, whether it is up and down 
u river? 

Commander Arzr. No, sir; not without referring to the specific file. 

Mr. Weremen. You have got a specific file on it ¢ 

Commander Arzy. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Wreicnen. Will you bring it up here / 

Commander Arzr. If Lam requested to doso. 

Chairman Harr. It may be admitted. 

Mr. Wetcuet. You do not think you know of any others? 

Now, with reference to this one, is that it, the wife charters it to 
25 people 4 

Commander Arzr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wricnet. A specific parity of 25 people have to come down and 
they charge a specific sum for each of the 25 people 

Commander Arzr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wriciren. To an organized group or just 25 people who walk 
down and never saw each other. 

Commander Arzr. No,sir: it is generally “ali organized party. 


84863—52——3 
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Mr. Wercuet. How much operation is that? Is that one for Satur- 
days and Sundays? 

Commander Arzr. I do not recall, sir; it has been 3 or 4 years ago 
since I read—— 

Mr. Weicuet. Knowing it was subterfuge from the day it started 
and the kind of stove and everything on it, what has the Coast Guard 
done to protect the people that go on this ship and knowing that it is 
going on down there in the jurisdiction of the Coast Guard. What has 
it done to inform the people that that ship is carrying a propane gas 
stove which you cannot do under the safety regulations. What is it 
doing to advise the public who go on it when it goes out every day 
knowing that subterfuge and all that sort of thing ¢ 

Commander Arzr. There is nothing the Coast Guard ean do, sir. 

Mr. Weicnen. Could I ask the question as to what the Coast Guard 
did to advise people that are being misled on this ship every day; 
what has the Coast Guard done. Is the answer, nothing? 

Commander Arzr. Nothing, sir. 

Mr. Weicuer. Don’t you think the Coast Guard, knowing this is 
subterfuge and you say it is unsafe with this kind of stove business, 
don’t you think that you should inform the people that go on there 
that this is a subterfuge and then if he wants to go on there, all right 4 

Commander Arzr. I do not see how the Coast Guard could do that 
if Congress permits the making of a bareboat charter and it is per- 
fectly legal on its face. 

Mr. Wercuen. In other words, you think you should acquiesce in 
subterfuge even if it hurts the public and the people who are using 
itevery day. You think they should acquiesce in it ¢ 

Commander Arzr. If Congress permits the vessel to be chartered 
and the charterer—— 

Mr. Weicuen. That is a bona fide charter people talk about. You 
said all the facts. You set the stage for the whole thing; then you 
don’t do anything. You do not even tell the people. How long would 
people go on that 25—how many people would go on it, 25 and 50 
every day, if they were informed by the Coast Guard that that is not 
a safe ship, that this is a subterfuge transferred to his wife and his 
wife says that he has to take it out. Suppose they would go out on it? 

Commander Arzr. The Coast Guard has no statutory duty to per 
form ina manner in which you suggest, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. Does it have any statutory authority to acquiesce 
in the subterfuge of the kind that you just described, knowingly 
going on’ Tell me where that authority is in the Coast Guard ¢ 

Commander Arzr. The answer is found im the fact that Congress 
has recognized the making of bareboat charters and has even exoner- 
ated the owner of the vessel from any responsibility for the operation 
of the vessel if the vessel is then being operated by the bareboat 
charter, 

Mr. Weicuen., That is right, but by reference to subterfuge, as 
you set forth, there is nothing said about that you should acquiesce or 
not inform people or anything like that, is there? Isn't the answer, 
no.tothat? There is nothing against your doing that. 

Commander Arzr. The answer would be this, sir: that unless the 
Coast Guard had specific statutory authority to make determinations 
of that type, it would certainly be sticking its neck out, say, to say 
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whether or not a certain transaction was a subterfuge or whether it 
yas bona fide. 

Mr. Wetcuer., You said what it was. 

Commander Arzr. That was my personal opinion, 

Mr. Weicuex. Your personal opinion—it is a little more than that, 
isn’t it ? 

You said they would not permit it to operate for hire with that 
stove in it. Is that not correct ¢ 

Commander Arzr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Weicuet. Then the next thing the Coast Guard knew, that title 
had been transferred to his wife. You knew that, did you not’ You 
have got some record of the transfer, have you not 4 

Commander Arzr. No, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. Do you not pay any attention to the transfer? 

Commander Arzr. It isa ditferent bureau, sir. 

Mr. Weicurn. Knowing that condition, did you not go on the ship 
and see who was the owner of it? If it was operating with a stove, 
did they go on making inspections to see who was.the owner / 

Commander Arzr. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuen. You knew about the conditions of the charter? 

Commander Arzr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Weicuet. So as to the person who was doing this under sub- 
terfuge, as against him and the people who go on it, the Coast Guard 
should not stick their neck out to the public, but they should stick 
it out to the fellow with the subterfuge by not doing anything. ‘That 
is the net result, is it not ? 

Do you know any other places now where they operate that kind of 
thing that you are talking about, like this one ship where, because 
of the type of stove or something you would not give, the people who 
operate them, the men who have operator’s licenses—now if they had 
a stove or something on there you would not give them a permit to 
operate for hire. Where else, besides Miami is this going on? 

Commander Arzr. What is going on, sir? 

Mr. WEICHEL. Where you would hot vive somebody HT permit to 
operate for hire and it was transferred to their relatives and that 
then the relatives bareboat chartered it to somebody else. Where 
else? Are there some other instances of this? 

Commander Arzr. I do not know of any specific instances of that 
sort, ho, sir. 

Mr. Weicnen. And all those over 15 tons now, for hire, I mean 
have an operator on them and you do examine them for type of stove 
and that sort of thing? 

Commander Arzr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Weicnen. So in all the examinations of all of this type, this 
is the only one you know of ¢ 

Commander Arzr. Of that particular type: yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcuen. Which is this, over 15 tong ¢ 

Commander Arzr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicner. In how many years is this the only one that has 
come to the Coast Guard’s attention ‘ 

Commander Arzr. [beg your pardon. 

Mr. Weicuen. In how many years is this the only ship, vessel that 
came to the Coast Guard’s attention that it is operated for hire and 
would not give him a permit to operate for hire because of safety 
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thing like the stove or something else, and then they transferred it 
to someone else and operated on a bareboat charter‘ How many 
of those happened like that in the last 15 years? 

Commander Arzr. 1 would not have any idea, sir. 

Mr. Weicuet. How long have you been with the Coast Guard in 
that capacity / 

Commander Arzr. I have been in the Coast Guard 22 years, sir. 

Mr. Wricuen. This is the only one you ever heard of 

Commander Arzr. No, sir; I have examined many, many charters 
for the Coast Guard and predecessor agency. 

Mr. Weicuen. In the last 10 years you are talking about. 

Commander Arzr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitcuen. This is the only one you found like that? 

Commander Arzr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Weicuet. So would it be desirable that some legislation be 
passed with reference to subterfuge that the Coast Guard feels is 
against the public and the man who uses the subterfuge up to the 
present time, the Coast Guard feels it should not stick its neck out 
with reference to the public. So it puts itself in a position with 
reference to the man who uses subterfuge—then before the Coast 
Guard would do anything with somebody doing an act like that, you 
would have to have a specific act saying you have to do something 
about it. 

Commander Arzr. Congressman Weichel, this is purely my personal 
opinion. 

Mr. Weitcue.. You are here for the Coast Guard, too. 

Commander Arzr. But the answer to your specific question ts this: 
That if the bill passes as it is proposed right now with respect to not 
carrving passengers for hire, there would be no necessity for a subter- 
fuge because the only reason why they use the subterfuge is the avoid- 
ing of the eategory of carrying persons for hire. 

Mr. Weicne.. There is something more to that, too. Why do you 
not come in if you think that or if you knew that, come in for specific 
legislation with reference to subterfuge, the transfer for subterfuge 
and operation ¢ 

Commander Arzr. Sir, you are asking of one of the subordinate 
oflicers of the Coast Guard a policy question which I certainly cannot 
answer. 

Mr. Wetcnen. That is a satisfactory answer, at least as far as you 
are concerned, But when you found that out, did you tell the policy 
people of the Coast Guard that there should be legislation covering 
subterfuge ¢ 

Commander Arzr. Again I say, 1 am merely a subordinate officer 
in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Weicuen. Did you advise your superiors about that condition, 
that that is goingon?’ Ordo you not want to answer / 

Commander Arzr. Ido not recall, sir. 

Mr. Weicner. There are two categories. What is the next positive 
category that this is supposed to do ¢ 

Captain Himsurievp. I think we covered that one about charterer’s 
freight in this construction, oil exploration and similar enterprises. 

Mr. Weicnet. What is the one about the charter for freight? What 
is the size, the length of the ship, and the size of the 





Captain Hirsuriecp. You mean that this would affect? 
Mr. Weicue.. Yes, sir. 
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In other words, a man that has a 65-foot Diesel-operated boat and 
le owns it, and he wants to haul some freight from one point on Lake 
Erie to another point in Lake Erie; and it is not for passenger for hire. 
And he owns the ship and he wants to charter it to haul some freight. 

Captain Hirsurieip. According to our report, sir, it was over 15 
vross tons: if it was, it would come under this bill. 

Mr. Weicne.. But are there such people operating now’ A man 
ho owns a ship and he is going to haul freight with it from one place 
to another. 

Captain Hirsurre.p. I do not know of any specific case. 

Mr. Weicuen. Do you know of any in the Lake Erie area ‘ 

Captain Himsuriteip. No; I do not, but I certainly think there must 
be some around the coasts of the United States, plus all of our water- 
ways. 

Mr. Wericuen. I am talking about ships around 65 feet. Do you 
know of any operating carrying some freight by an owner in the 
Great Lakes area? This would cover a man though if he had a ship 
over 15 tons which would be up around 65 feet, from there down, if he 
owned the ship, a little motor vessel, and he wanted to carry some 
freight; what kind of accidents, how many accidents have there been 
on that kind of carriage on Lake Erie ? 

Captain Hirsurrevp. I cannot answer that, sir, because I do not 
know. 

Mr. Weicuen. How many accidents on a man operating his own 
Diesel boat have been on the coast ¢ 

Captain Hirsurieip. I do not know that one, either, Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Weicuen. I am trying to find out the technical aspects of what 
this is based on, what need there is, in other words. You people have 
information down there in the Coast Guard. I know that. 

Captain Hirsuriecp. It would have to be a case of digging it out. 
I do not have it in my mind. That is why 1 am answering as I am. 

Mr. Weicnen. The Coast Guard knew that these bills were up here 
because, having a technical adviser here, the Coast Guard knew these 
bills were here, I mean they were here for some period of time. 

Captain Hirsnerreip. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Weicnen.. With reference to fishing vessels, that is exempting 
fishing vessels, is it not? 

Captain Hirsurievp. As I recall it, it does; ves, sir. 

Mr. Wericuen. And those, they run up to 65 feet and longer and 
they are over 15 tons, They are up to 150 to 200 tons, 300 tons. They 
are even bigger than a class of these towing tugs and these harbor tugs 
and these little vessels that a man is going to charter to haul a couple 
of barrels of something for freight. ‘They are even bigger than that. 

Now, they are not going to come under this license business or any- 
thing else. What is the difference between the operation of one of 
those and another one—the ones that vou say this will cover? What 
is the difference in operation? I mean the same kind of people operate 
them, don’t they’ They steer them, run them, same type of people; 
is it not? 

Captain Hirsnrietp. Well, sir, the fisherman is the same type of 
person as the motorboat operator. 

Mr. Wricner. Iam exempting the operators of fishing boats. They 
run out in the lanes of traffic where boats run, do they not ? 

Captain Hirsurieip. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Weicuet. So with reference to licensing them and licensing a 
man with a boat carrying some freight for charter, what is the differ- 
ence between their operation out in the traffic lanes and anything 
else? I mean the same size ships, these fishing ones are even bigger, 
are they not? 

Captain Hirsurretp. Some of them are. 

Mr. Wetcuev. Much bigger. 

Now, is it supposed that an operator of a fishing tug or fishing 
boat 100 feet long or 65 feet long or 35 feet long if it is over 15 
tons, an operator of that, he is out in the traffic lanes and it is the 
same type of ship that you have been talking about up to now, these 
classifications, the same kind. How many accidents with reference 
to this specific licensing? How many have there been with fishing 


trips? 

Hirsurieip. I will have to answer that the same as the 
other question; I do not know that. 

Mr. Weicnuet. In other words, there have not been very many 
that you know of, at least in your experience. 

Captain Hirsurrecp. Well, I would say there have been some off 
and on. I do not recall. I find that as I get older, my memory has 
failed me somewhat. That is why I do not recall a lot of these 
things. 

Mr. Weicuen. But you do not remember many of these Diesel- 
operated fishing ships that are 40 feet, 50, 65, 75, 100, and 150 feet, 
on Lake Erie? You do not remember any of them running down 
these big oil freighters, do you ? 

Captain Hirsurievp. I cannot recall of any. 

Mr. Weicuen. You do not remember any running down passen- 
ger ships anywhere, either, do you? 

Captain Hirsurterp. I do not recall. 

Mr. Weicner. And with reference to their injuring or killing 
people, I do not remember any of those. Do you remember any of 
those in your tour of duty up there, because they did not know 
how to operate what they are doing, with reference to anything to 
the public generally, do you remember having any special hearings 
in your tour of duty up there? 

Captain Hirsurievp. No special hearings. 

Mr. Weitcuet. You do not remember any, at any rate. 

Now, here are these fishing ships, as big, bigger; here is the same 
man: he does not go out to get any fish: but he owns the boat and he 
is going to carry some freight. Js there any difference between the 
safety factors in that kind of an operation and the one operating the 
fishing boat, with reference to the public generally and the rules of 
the road? 

Captain Hirsurimep. Usually, your fishing vessel will stay more 
away from traffic lanes than these other vessels would except going 
and coming. The percentage of their time at sea 





Mr. Wricnet. They are going and coming. In the Great Lakes 
they go and come out of harbors the same channels where these 500 
or 600 other ships operate up there, do they not? They do not stay 
out in the lake or the ocean. They move in and out of harbors the 
same as these others do, do they not ? 

Captain Hirsirietp. They do. 
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Mr. Weicner. What is the difference in the safety factor, then? 

Captain Hirsuriretp. I would say that perhaps through—lI do not 
reflect an official attitude in this one; I would say that, through the 
long course of history, fishermen have been considered to be mariners 
and seamen to a greater extent than almost any other class of people 
who follow the water for a livelihood. That, perhaps, is the reason. 

Mr. Weicuet. And to operate a fishing boat, do they have an oper- 
ator’s license ¢ 

Captain Hirsurrerp. They do not if they are inland or under 200 
gross tons seagoing. 

Mr. Weicnen. If they are under 200 tons gross. 

Captain Hirsurretp, Wait just a minute; I am going to have to 
look and see. 

If they are seagoing and over 200 gross tons they are required to 
have licensed personnel. However, I do not think you are worried 
about seagoing ones over 200 tons. 

Mr. Weicnet. So, with reference to those under 200 tons, is that 
just for fishing or anything under 200 tons for seagoing has to have a 
license ? 

Captain Hirsurieip. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuen. That is right. Under 200 tons, anything under 200 
tons, that is not for hire and does not have to have a license. 

Captain Hirsnuriecp. No, sir; not quite. If it is motor-propelled, 
it does not. 

Mr. Weicnen. You do not have to have an operator’s license if it is 
not for hire? 

Captain Hirsurretp. That is right. T think that is correct. 

Mr. Weicne.. Now, with reference to those under 200 tons, do 
you know anything about the number of accidents and the licensed 
people, with reference to those ? 

Captain Hirsurtecp. T know that vou practically every day get a 
report of some fisherman being injured. Now, whether he is injured 
by sticking a hook in his hand or gettitig in the way of a trawl being 
hoisted or something like that, IT do not know. 

Mr. Weicuet. I am talking about these under 200 tons violating the 
rules of the road and running into other ships, navigation, safety. 

Captain Hirsurterp. I do not recall of hearing of very many of 
those; no. They do have their troubles once in a while. 

Mr. Wetcurn. With reference to how many vessels would this 
proposal cover, how many thousands? 

Captain Hirsuriretp. T do not have any figures on that: no, sir. 
I do not have any figures on that. 

Mr. Wercuen, It would cover many, many thousands, would it 
not ? 

Captain Hirsurieip. Our report says that thousands of vessels 
would be added to the requirement by the enactment of this. 

Mr. Wetcuen. Thousands of personnel / 

Captain Hirsurrenp. Those—thousands of vessels. 

Mr. Weritcner. The number of personnel that it says would be 
added, how many personnel does it say would be needed: that would 
give some index of the vessels as to whether it is—— 

Captain Hirsuriecp. It does not say. 

Mr. Wereren. It would add thousands. 

Captain Hirsnrrenp. It probably might. 
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Mr. Weicuen. It would add many thousands. It is thousands, so 
that is more than one. 

Captain Hirsurienp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. How many ships are licensed ships now? How 
many thousand licensed ships are there now ? ‘ 

Captain Hirsurrenp. You mean that have to have licensed per- 
sonnel aboard them ? 

Mr. Wercne.. That is right. 

Captain Hirsurrerp. I would have a great deal of difficulty answer- 
ing that. 

Mr. Weicurn. On the offshore ships there are about 1,000 under 
the American flag. 

Captain Hirsuriretp. T would say about 1,300 to 1400 under the 
American flag. 

Mr. Wricnen. Owned and chartered / 

Captain Hirsurierp, They are fiving the American flag. 

Mr. Wetcien. That is on the coast / 

Captain Hirsurtenp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuet. And on the Great Lakes, what is there, about 400 
or 500 4 

Captain Hirsurimeco. IT would say about between 400 and 500. 

Mr. Wercuen. So that is about 1,500. 

Captain Hirsurreip. That does not include—I guess that does not 
include coastwise vessels, I don’t think. 

Mr. Weicnen. So there are several of those ships that are licensed 
now, about 2,000 or so: is that not right ’ 

Captain Hirsurieip. That would be a fair, rough estimate, Mr. 
Weichel. 

Mr. Wetcnen. And this is going to cover thousands, so there would 
be at least 2,000 or at least 3.000 more. 

Now, with reference to all the past violations of rules of the road, 
the violations of safety where there has been loss of life and everything 
else, have been on the licensed ships, the very thing that you want to 
promote for these; it has been on those and not these kinds you are 
talking about. 

Captain Hirsnrrevp. No, sir; that is not true. 

Mr. Weicuen. Then give us the licensed ships on which the viola- 
tions have been of the rules of the road, the violations with reference 
to navigation, and the violations with reference to safety where people 
have lost their lives. Can you get the statistics on those and then 
you get it on all these that you want to cover that this bill would 
cover. 

Captain Hirstriecp. T suppose it could be done; ves, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. Now, with reference to your tour of duty on the 
Great Lakes, or wherever else you were with reference to this propo- 
sition, on those that hearings were held by the Coast Guard, and those 
that went to court, where there was prosecution for violations, and 
with reference to the rules of navigation or violations with reference 
to safety. you had those with reference to licensed officers and 
licensed ships? 

Captain Hirsnrietp. With reference to licensed officers we prob- 
ably had them. 

Chairman Hart. How long would it take to collate all that infor- 
mation ? 
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Captain Hirsurievp. I am afraid it would take a considerable 
period of time, Mr. Chairman. I would not even like to estimate 
because I am not familiar with the gathering of statistics around our 
shop. 

Chairman Harr. The Chair will reserve decision on whether that 
material ought to be furnished until he is satisfied that it is absolutely 
necessary for the purposes of this legislation. 

Mr. Weicuev. With reference to your experience, how many were 
here with reference to the categories that vou are talking about that 
this would cover, that those unlicensed people on the towing tugs, 
harbor tugs, fishing boats? 

Captain Hirsurrevp. It would not cover fishing boats. 

Mr. Weicue.. I know, but the same type of ship, the same type of 
operation and the operations on a fishing boat are the same thing; 
you are covered by the people who are hauling freight, same kind of 
operation, are they not ¢ 

Captain Hirsurretp. I was sort of always under the impression 
that fishing was a breed of cat all its own and there was not anything 
quite like it. 

Mr. Weiciten. The operation ofa lishing boat is the same ¢ 

Captain Hirstriecp. The going in and out of a harbor is the same 
process. 

Mr. Weicuen. That is right, and that is what you are talking about, 
safety and the operation and its proximity to other ships. That is 
what that operation is, the same; is it not 4 

Captain Himsurievp. It would be, yes, as long as you are going in 
and out of a harbor. 

Mr. Wercue.. That is right. That is where the heavy traffic is, 
is it not ? 

Captain Hirsurrenp. Yes, sir: usually ts. 

Mr. Weicuen. Out in the middle of the lake you would be or could 
be out there in a rowboat and nobody would ever hit Vou. 

Captain Himsyrrecp. TL would not want to say that, either. 

Mr. Wercue.. With the number of accidents of unlicensed person- 
nel, that is what Iam talking about, operation of the unlicensed per- 
sonnel on harbor tugs, towing tugs, these fishing boats, and these 
people, those are bigger than the ones carrying freight—a man owning 
his own boat and carrying freight and all that, with reference to the 
number of accidents and violations, how many did you have on those 
on the Great Lakes in your other experiences ¢ 

Captain Hirsurieip. I would have to look that up and do some 
digging on that, too, Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Weicrien. You did not have as many as you did with the licensed 
personnel ? 

Captain Hirsurrero. IT would not be willing to say that, either, 
without checking on it. I do not reeall. 

Mr. Weicuen, Is there a record down here with reference to all 
the accidents and happenings of the licensed personnel? 

Captain Himsurieip. There are records on that. 

Mr. WricHe.. Are they in specific offices where they can be votten 
at? 

Captain Hirsurieip. Yes, sir: of course there is one difference that 
T would like to point out and that is that where you have licensed per- 
sonnel they are required to report these accidents but in the case of the 
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other boats which are not subject to our jurisdiction, they often have 
accidents that we do not even hear about so that your comparison 
would suffer in that respect. 

Mr. Wercuev. They are such that you do not hear about them, they 
do not amount to very much, do they? Is that not right; and those 
that happened with reference to unlicensed personnel and licensed 
personnel, you would hear all about those, would you not ? 

Captain Hirsurreip. We hear about licensed personnel because the 
licensed personnel would have to report it whether it was unlicensed 
or who it was with. 

Mr. Weicnet. You mean if his accident is with a vessel operated 
by person who is not required to be licensed. If the vessel has a li- 
censed officer, has an accident involving a vessel which does not have 
a licensed officer, the licensed officer is required to make a report. In 
other words, so that there is a record of all the accidents involving 
licensed personnel in which they were, both parties, or one of them. 

Captain Hirsurmenp. That is correct. 

Mr. Suetiey. Just to complete that point right there, if there were 
an accident between two noninspected vessels with nonlicensed per- 
sonnel in charge, the Coast Guard would have no record of it, no 
official record of it ¢ 

Captain Hirsurierp. T understand they do. They are supposed to 
make it. But the point I made a while ago is that a lot of them do 
not know that law so as a practical matter they do not report a num- 
ber of those things. 

Mr. Wericnhet. Some people do not know about all kinds of laws 
on the statute books. If everybody knows about OPS, that would be 
wonderful: so that would not be anything new, would it ¢ 

Captain Hirsurterp, That is true. 

Mr. Wetcuen. Those who do not know about reporting, it could not 
be very bad or you would hear about it by rumor or the newspaper 
or something. 

Captain Hirsurrenp. That is usually the way we get information 
about a lot of those things. It is by rumors or newspaper report or 
some such medium. 

Mr. Weicuer. But if it is anything involving property, vou would 
hear about it quick enough because somebody would make some kind 
of complaint to try to get some money out of somebody. 

Captain Hirsiurimenp. That usually happens. 

Mr. Weicnen. So that the Coast Guard has a very complete one on 
every one that is licensed, whether it is with two licensed personnel 
ships or one of them licensed; you have a complete report on that. 
That would take care of pretty near everything. If there are 200 
unlicensed people, there could be some like that, that do not know it. 

Captain Hirsuriecp. That is right. 

Mr. Weitcuen. Those that do not know it are not these ones that 
operate the harbor tugs and the towing tugs and that kind of boat. 
Those people pretty much know something about it because of their 
operation of the steam ones, don’t they ? 

Captain Hirsurretp, Well, that is a question I do not know the 
answer to but I can surmise and so can you. 

Mr. Weicuer. What I mean is, in your operations with reference 
to the Coast Guard and the district Coast Guard commander, T mean 
people that were operating ships for hire, or for charter, of freight, 
or harbor tugs or towing tugs—I do not know if there would be, but 
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there would not be too many instances. They must have been very 
minor that they did not consult or confer with the Coast Guard; is 
that not generally true? 

Captain Hirsurrerp, When they have had trouble, that is true. 

Mr. Weicuet. They doa lot of conference before they confer to stay 
out, do they not? ‘ 

Captain Hirsurrevp. If they are not subject to license, they have a 
motorboat operator's license. 

Mr. Wercuer. They examine the boats every time they are pulled 
out to tell what they should have on this? 

Captain Hmsurtrevp. If they are over 15 gross tons. 

Mr. Weicuen. That is what I mean, if they are over 15 gross tons 
they examine them. 

Captain Hirsurrevp, That is right: ves, sir. 

Mr. Weicuet. Would this change those and change the number of 
personnel or anything on there ? 

Captain HirsuFreip. It would cover those. 

Mr. Weicuen. There are probably a dozen of them on the Great 
Lakes. That is the only thing left that is hauling passengers. 

Captain Hirsnmrrecp. The present statute, I think, covers only the 
inspection of hulls and machinery. This would also bring in safety 
equipment and such as that. 

Mr. WercueL, They have safety equipment now, do they not. Don’t 
thev have inspection of safety / 

Captain Hirsurieip. If they are over 15 gross tons. But no life- 
boats, Mr. Weichel, something like that, for example. Lifeboats today 
probably would not be required on one of those presently. 

Mr. WeicnHer. They have rafts, do they not / 

Captain Hirsurrevp. Perhaps so. 

Mr. Weicner. Just as a matter of policy. 

Now, besides these categories you mentioned, is there anyone else 
now ¢ 

Captain Hirsurrevp. Well, sir, that is all our report indicates, what 
I have read to you. 

Mr. Wercnet. The fishing vessels and the other ones that are 
exempt: I mean travel in the same traffic lanes in and out of the 
harbor and anywhere else is the same as any other one over 15 tons 
with operator’s license ¢ 

Captain Hirsnriecp. T would think they would. 

Mr. Weicner. With reference to diesel propelled ships, not gasoline 
vessels, of around 65 feet, there are a number of those around the Great 
Lakes that are 100 tons or just under the 100 tons, and they operate 
from the time it is out of water until it freezes up, carrying cargo; 
it cannot be very big cargo. Small cargo and carrying passengers 
from one point to another on the mainland or to islands or across the 
peninsula and carry automobiles and passengers, those boats like 
those that operate over the bay at Washington Island and operate up 
at the Soo; for instance, they carry passengers up and down St. Mary's 
River there in the summertime and I do not know how late in the fall. 
Those have operating license now, do they not / 

Captain Htrsurrevp. A lifeboat and a raft are considered two dif- 
ferent things. They have rafts, probably, today, some of them 
whereas they might be required to carry a lifeboat. 

Mr. Weicuer. With reference to people that they can carry, if this 
is an attempt to take what they get on steam vessels and all the steam- 
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operated passenger poses they have all gone by the Board on the 
Great Lakes, and it runs upon into the thirties, 30 or 40 vessels, J 
think—I know of perks 20, Now, if this is that same sort of thing, 
then you deprive people of transportation and just wipe them out. If 
that is the same thing as that which was done, if that is to do that on 
this, on the basis of safety, and they do that on the basis of steam, the 
explosions of boilers, if that is what this is to do, then L would ask 
what this does with reference to those operations. And then I would 
ask, does it change that, change the number of people you have to 
have on them, on those that you now inspect, over 15 gross tons. 

Captain Hirsurieip. The way the statute reads, wherever prac- 
ticable, insofar as such laws and regulations are applicable in the 
case of the vessel so propelled. That is the proposed bill. 

Mr. Weicnen. Have you read the law on that, what that section is, 
a section of the law, United States Statutes. 

Captain Hirsurtecp. I have read it a couple of times. 

Commander Anzr. 4604, 

Mr. Wericnent. Covering anything over 15 tons now / 

Commander Arzr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Weicnen. Where would this change with reference to the kind 
of vessels I was talking about, where would this change that / 

Commander Anzr. Because currently the amendment which you 
added in 1906 to R. S. 4426 to make motor-propelled vessels subject 
to the title S52 of the revised statutes, you limited the extension of the 
bill to the inspection of the hulls, boilers, and the licensing of the 
personnel, 

Now, there are other segments of the vessel inspection laws, such 
as the carriage of lifeboats, life rafts, compartmentation, which are 

not in so many words included; but by the language of the proposed 
legislation you would give us permission to extend it to those vessels. 

Mr. Wercuen. With reference to those, you have got something 
there for over 15 tons now. 

Commander Arzr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Weicuet. What is the specific change on it, and what would you 
do under a specific change, and then I would ask with reference to the 
changes of that law on existing operated vessels what are the statistics 
or justifications, what are the conditions or justifications with refer- 
ence to safety or loss of life or anything else with reference to those 
ships that are now covered. 

In other words, there is supposed to be, this is supposed to do some- 
thing more than those three categories that you talked about; is 
that correct ? 

Captain Hirsnrmip. Mr. Weichel, I would just like to say sort of 
offhanded that I came up here to be a technical adviser but I find 
Iam getting a little bit deeper than that. 

se Weicuen. This isthe technical part. 

Captain Hirsuririp. It is almost too technical. 

Mr. Weicurn. You are administering now the section of over 15 
tons. 

Captain Hirsuriecp, That is right, sir. 

Mr. Werernenr. And with reference to administering that over 15 
tons, what has happened with reference to safety, loss of life, or any- 
thing else in that administration which you have now carried on ? 

Captain Hirsurierp. We are still trying to carry it on, sir. 
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Mr. Weicuen. With reference to that, sir, what loss of life has there 
been in that ¢ 

Captain Himsurievp. Attributable to this ¢ 

Mr. Wercuen. I mean attributable to this section of the law now 
over 15 tons. That has been administered now for how many Vears‘ 

Captain Hirsirrenp. 1906, That is another case of digging out 
statistics, Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Weicuen. Since 1906, the improvements in small-ship construc- 
tion have been great, have they not: you have followed that ‘ 

Captain Hirsurtenp. T would certainly say yes to that. 

Mr. Wertenen. The improvements with reference to propelling 
ships has greatly improved since 1906 with reference to that: that 
would be with reference to 1906, by propelling with gasoline, wasnt it 4 

Commander Arzr. Gas, fluid, naphtha, or electric motors. 

Mr. Weicaen. But there were not any Diesel-operated ships then 4 

Commander Arzr. No,sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. In the last 15 years or 10 or 15 years, and maybe 
longer than that, but especially in these past years, the Improvements 
of Diesel engines wiped out all the things with reference to gasoline 
hazard and there has not been any ships for hire propelled by gasoline 
engines for quite a few years / 

Captain Hirsurinep. Yes, sir; yes, sir, There are a lot of them 
that are run by gasoline. 

Mr. Weicnten. By gasoline for hire? 

Captain Hirsuriecp. Yes, sir: for instance, some of your small 
ferries that you probably will find around in the interior of the coun 
try are gasoline-engine driven. 

Mr. Weicien. You can jump across those places you are talking 
about. 

Captain Hirsiurietp, Sometimes people cannot jump fast enough 
to get away from the gasoline, 

Mr. Weicuen. I know your oflice stopped a lot of them up at Lake 
Erie on that for hire for fishing that were operated as gasoline. 

Captain Hirsurizecp. [think vou must be misinformed, sir. 

Mr. Wercnen. | will give you the names of a couple of them that you 
stopped up there; at least, that is what vou ave supposed to have said : 
that they could not operate a gasoline motorship for hire over a certain 
number of feet. 

Captain Hirsirimecp. Tam told that was an administrative error 
during the war; that we perhaps did get such an order out, but it was 
wrong and it was rescinded because, according to the law, there is not 
anything, as L understand it, that prohibits a gasoline-engine-propelled 
vessel to serve in some of these categories that we have been talking 
about. 

Mr. Weicnet. Tam talking about carrying 100 people or 50 people— 
gasoline-operated ship. 

Captain Hirsuriecp. You get one under 50 gross tons, Mr. Weichel. 
that has a gasoline engine and maybe it will carry 100 passengers. 
You could well get that condition. 

Mr. Weicuer. You know you stopped some of that up there ? 

Captain Hirsirienp. That order has been rescinded; I do not recall 
it myself, 

Mr. Wericne. The people had to go out of business because of the 
mistake, 

Captain Hirsurievp. I do not recall, myself. 
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Mr. Wetcuet. One was the Z’amiami. 

Captain Hirsurietp. That was before my time. 

Mr. Wercuet. It was out of that ollice. 

Now, will you go back to those three questions? 

Captain Hinsurten. Lf they are above 15 gross tons. 

Mr. Weicuen. Now, with reference to that operation, for the last 
kind of operation for the last 20 years, how many accidents were there 
and how much loss of life, if any, in that kind of operation ? 

Captain Hirsurrevp. I was trying to think of a case, but I would 
have to look up the statistics. I cannot recall any offhand. 

Mr. Wercue.. With the permission of the chairman, I think that 
with reference to what has happened, if anything has happened, I 
mean that would be of considerable value. 

Chairman Harr. The Chair will admit it and permit the Coast 
Guard to supply the answer to the question asked. 

(The following letter was subsequently supplied for the record : ) 





UNITED Srares CoasTt GUARD, 
July 16, 1951. 
Hon. Envwarp J. Harr, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Pisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for a compara- 
tive casualty tabulation involving self-propelled vessels between 15 and 100 gross 
tons for consideration by the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
the House of Representatives in connection with pending proposed legislation 
for the extension of marine safety statutes applicable to steam-propelled vessels 
to vessels propelled by internal combustion engines, 

In conformance with your request there are forwarded herewith 20 copies of 
a comparative casualty tabulation involving inspected and uninspected  self- 
propelled vessels between 15 and 100 gross tons for the fiscal years 1946 to 1950, 
including the first 9 months of the fiscal year 1951. The word “inspeeted,” as 
used in the above tabulation, means vessels subject to inspection and certification 
under the provisions of title 52 of the Revised Statutes. 

The aboye tabulation is based on casualty investigation reports submitted to 
the United States Coast Guard under the provisions of R. S. 4450, as amended, 
and regulations thereunder, and in that connection it is pointed out that in all 
probability not all the casualties on uninspected vessels were reported. 

Very truly yours, 
Mernin O'NEILL, 
Vice Admiral, United States Coast Guard, 
Commandant. 


Comparative casualty tabulation, inspected and uninspected self-propelled 
ressels, 15 to 100 gr Oss tons, July 1945 through March 1951 











Inspected Uninspected 
Steam Motor Lives Motor Lives 
vessels vessels lost vessels lost 
Groundings- - : wane 6 18 0 197 13 
Founderings rt : nae 7 4 3 231 186 
Collisions bode ; : 56 57 1 O61 24 
Fires i 11 0 155 12 
Explosions See l 5 10 x0 15 
Miscellaneous. - .-- aed 7 10 0 SH 2 
Total ne Pe oe 81 105 14 | 1,719 252 


Note, ~Basis The above t. tabul: ition is is based ¢ on casu ilty re epo rts “submitted to the U. 8. Coast Guard. 
Source: U. 8. Coast Guard, Office of Merchant Marine Safety, Merchant Vessel Inspection Division. 
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Mr. Weicuen. That would cover all those up to 125 tens, 

Captain Hirsurimntp. When you say “everything above 15 gross 
tons.” 

Mr. Weicuev. Fifteen to one hundred; just over 100 

That would mean anything, fishing or anything else, the type, 
whether it was'used—I mean for commercial fishing or whether it was 
used for carrying cargo or—— 

Captain Hirsurrecp. Any vessel that has had an accident between 
15 and 100 tons—— 

Mr. Weicue.. With reference to loss of life and the safety. Now, 
you mentioned something about over this period of time those ves- 
sels have had lifeboats and rafts, or rafts, or whatever the Coast 
Guard deemed safety, together with life belts for everybody. 

Captain Hirsurieip. Some of them have not had to have lifeboats, 
Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Wetcuet. Depending on how many people they hauled ; is that 
not true? 

Captain Hirsurieip. Not quite. Your point is they would have to 
have floats or boats. 

Mr. Weicuen. Lam not talking about that. They have life belts for 
everybody ? 

Captain Hirsurrerp. When they are carrying passengers for hire. 

Mr. Weicuen. Now, with reference to rafts; they all have a raft, 
do they not? They all have a raft—don’t they /—unless they only 
had two or three people on them / 

Captain Hirsurienp, They do not have to have. Buoyant appara- 
tus is what they call them. 

Mr. Wetcurnt. What does the Coast Guard approve as buoyant ap- 
paratus ¢ 

Captain Hirsiirretp. Sometimes they are life floats. 

Mr. Wetcuen. Something what you might call like a raft ? 

Captain Hirsurtetp. Something like that only not as large. A raft 
is usually bigger and more elaborate proposition. 

Mr. Weitcue.. With reference to that type of vessel that carries, say. 
125 people and, say, is 65 feet long, you made the next requirements . 
for that before you let them operate; did you not? 

Captain Hirsiriecp. We do put come of the requirements on inso- 
far as regulations covering What requirements are necessary. 

Mr. Weicuet. If it is deemed with reference to safety, that means 
one of these Diesel-operated ships that are 100 tons or 110 or 115 tons, 
that they do have buoyant apparatus, as you call it, on there; do they 
not / 

Captain Hirsurrecp. Yes,sir; that istrue. Generally. 

Mr. Weicuen. They have on there what the Coast Guard says. By 
this, do you mean that you should put on twice as much, as much as 
you put on a steam vessel; is that what they mean would be the 
interpretation of this? 

Captain Hirsurirmpp. I cannot answer that one, sir. 

Mr. Wercnet. That would be rather important with reference to 
vessels now being operated. 

Captain Hirsuriecp, That is true, 

Mr. Weicuet. They are carrying lifebelts or carrying a raft, or 
lifeboat, or maybe they carry 125 people: by this, would it mean that 
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you could put twice as many—in other words, say you would need six 
lifeboats; you would cover the whole thing with lifeboats and you 
would not need passengers. 

Captain Hirsurrecp. There is a phrase here which says “insofar 
as such laws and regulations are applicable.” That should take 
care of it. 

Mr. Weicne.. That leaves it wide open: does it not? 

Captain Hirsurivip, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicner. With reference to applicable, what is going on now ‘ 
Is that a safety thing now or is it not a safety thing? 

Captain Hirsurtrevp. I think in some cases we do not feel that there 
isenough equipment on some of these vessels, let’s say, which are below 


15 gross tons. 

Mr. Weicuen. Tam talking about the ones over, now. 

Captain Hirsurieip. This is over 15 tons. 

Mr. Wercue.. Do you not feel that they have enough safety right 
on there now ¢ 

Captain Hirsurietp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. Those that you examine now over 15 tons. You fee] 
those are all right now ? 

Captain Hirsurienp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicner. Well, with reference to lifeboats and life rafts on 
steamboats, passengers for hire, what is the requirement with reference 
to the number of lifeboats? What percentage of lifeboats for how 
many passengers? What percentage of rafts for boats now ? 

Captain Hirsurievp. I think it varies, Mr. Weichel. We will have 
the law for you in just a minute. 

Commander Arzr. R. S. 4488. It is very involved. There is an 
involved mathematical formula and applies to oceangoing, Great 
Lakes, and rivers and harbors. 

Mr. Weicue.. Because it is so technical, that is why IT would like 
to have it explained with reference to the number of lifeboats you 
require now on steam-operated vessels 

Commander Anrzr. Just amoment, sir, The percentage of the pas 
senger list, certain percentage lifeboats, certain percentage either rafts 
or the two together are called buoyant apparatus. 

Captain Hirsurietp. You wanted to know just about lifeboats? 

Mr. Weitcurn. Lifeboats. buoyant apparatus. 

In other words, the protection of the passengers if the boat sinks. 
In other words, how are they going to get along from there on. What 
do you have to have ¢ 

Mr. Reams. Mr. Chairman, may I conclude my testimony with three 
sentences so I will be finished and may go then ¢ 

Chairman Harr. It is perfectly proper for you to conclude your 
testimony. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reams. May I do so now ¢ 

Chairman Harr. We will be glad to do so, 

Mr. Reams. I would like to say that the entire purpose of this bill 
is to bring craft which are operated by other methods than steam 
under the same safety provisions for the protection of the public and 
of the crew that now apply to steam craft under the laws. 

Second, that this bill was precipitated by the sinking of the tug 
Sachem on the 17th of last December near Buffalo. The Sachem 
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was a tug of 85 gross tons, 61 net tons; length, 76.9 feet. She had 
been formerly a steam-operated tug and had been changed over to 
Diesel; that inspections were discontinued after she was changed over, 
and she went down with a loss of 12 lives in 71 feet of water in Lake 
Erie. 

It is typical of the safety measures which this bill seeks to bring to 
all craft above 15 tons. 

With that, I conclude my testimony. 

Chairman Harr. Very well, sir. 

Does Mr. Weichel yield to Mr. Tollefson just for a question ? 

Mr. To.ierson. Then the objective of your bill is safety of pas- 
sengers and the public generally ? 

Mr. Reams. That is correct, sir; it is a bill consisting of 17 lines, 
only 9 of which actually present any new matter. It seems to me that 
it is in fairly simple terms. 

Mr. Totiterson. One other question, if I may. That sinking that 
you reported, was that as a result of collision or something else ¢ 

Mr. Reams. It was an explosion in the Diesel engine. The exact 
cause was not determined. If there had been an inspection, it is rea- 
sonable to think that the cause could have been determined in advance 
and perhaps prevented. 

Mr. Totierson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Reams. May I be excused now? 

Chairman Harr. Thank you, Mr. Reams. 

Captain Hirsurrevp. I guess that changes our status now to ad- 
visers of the committee; does it not? 

Chairman Harr. Yes, sir. You were here to answer technical ques- 
tions on behalf of the witness who has just left the room; so, your 
function in that respect is ended. But you are also here to answer 
questions that the committee deems desirable or necessary to be an- 
swered. 

Captain Hirsnrteip. IT just wondered if that changed our status, sir. 

Mr. Suewxey. I call attention of the chairman to the time. 

Chairman Harr. The Chair had in mind sitting until 12: 30 unless 
there is a quorum call or a point of order before that time. 

Mr. Weicuet. With some of these other questions I was asking 
about, I would like to delay to take that up additionally later, but in 
one view of what the Congressman said, that this was aimed at the 
sinking of the ship because—was the Sachem a passenger ship ? 

Captain Hirsurietp. My understanding is that this vessel was a 
tug, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. December 17 is a little bit late for navigation in Lake 
Erie; isit not? Your navigation closes about December 1, the general 
period of navigation with reference to safety, with reference to insur- 
ance and everything / 

Captain Hirsurrevp. [ think insurance, sir, is around that time. 

Mr. Wercuer. Around that time, December 1. So, with reference 
to this time the Sachem sank, was she engaged in any business enter- 
prise at that time? 

Captain Hirsurieip. I do not have the information on that, Mr. 
Weichel. 

Mr. Wercnen. Did the Coast Guard make an inspection and exam- 
ination with reference to the sinking of it ? 
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Captain Hirsurre.y. There was an extensive search made for them, 
Mr. Weichel. She disappeared. They did not find her for some time, 
as perhaps you have heard. They finally tried to investigate and 
found out from a general picture. 

Mr. Wetcuen. So, with reference to the Sachem, it was going from 
Buffalo to somewhere; wasn’t it? No one knows that. 

Captain Hirsurievp. I assume from Buffalo there is only one way 
to go, and that is west. 

Mr. Wetcner.. What I am talking about, did the Coast Guard make 
an investigation after they found it sitting on the bottom of Lake Erie, 
sitting upright, make an investigation to determine that a Diesel 
engine blew up? 

Captain Hirsurievp. I do not think they did it there, sir. Probably, 
when they got it raised—if it was raised, and I assume it was—and 
brought into port, then they had somebody look at it to see if they 
could determine the cause of the accident. 

Mr. Wercuen. As I understand, this was in December 16 or 17. It 
was late. The weather was bad. It was after the navigation period 
was closed. There was not any operation with reference to any 
passengers. ‘This was a crew of men taking a ship or a vessel for the 
company for which they worked from one place to another after the 
installation of the engine in it. 

Captain Hirsurievp. That is my understanding. They were sim- 
ply taking the ship from one port to another. ‘There was no reference 
to the usual course of business or anything else. 

Mr. Wetcuer.. Do you in your files have information, or do you 
know, whether all the people that were on this vessel were nonlicensed 
people ¢ 

Captain Hirsurieip. Ido not know. I do not have any ideas about 
that, Mr. Weichel, whether they were or not. 

Mr. Weicue.. Do you know offhand who was the owner of it, some 
towing company or ship company ¢ 

Captain Hirsurietp. No, sir; I do not know who it was. Com- 
mander Arzt does not know, either. 

Mr. Wercuen. Mr. Chairman, it is evident that they do not know 
much about it, except that it sank. 

Mr. Locuer (Harry O. Locher, Secretary, National Association of 
River and Harbor Contractors). Excuse me for interrupting, but 
the—— 

Chairman Harr. Just a minute, please; the Chair does not recognize 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Wricuen. Mr. Chairman, I am not disparaging the officers 
of the Coast Guard that they do not have it here, but being that the 
statement made that the legislation is based on that, I would kindly 
ask the chairman if we might have the report and the officers making 
the report of investigation here available for the information of the 
committee as to what they found out and what there is about it because 
they said the legislation was based on that. 

Chairman Harr. Do you want the officers? 

Mr. Weicuen. 1 would. 

Chairman Harr. Are they available? 

Captain Hirsirrerp. They are not in Washington; no, sir. 
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Mr. Garmarz. It was not the Coast Guard officers who said that this 
bill was based on that. 

Mr. Wetcnent. No,no.ne. I did not say that. 

Mr. Garmarz. The record should be very clear. 

Chairman Harr. The author of the bill made the statement. The 
Chair is most reluctant to bring in officers from, L suppose, the 
vicinity of the Great Lakes merely to testify concerning a report 
that is already in writing and speaks for itself. Would it not be 
all right to just bring the report here? IL assume it is at the Head- 
quarters of the Coast Guard in Washington. I personally see no 
advantage in bringing in the men who made the report. The report 
is a reproduction of their views on the subject. 

I wish the gentleman would modify his request and request that 
the report itself be produced without insisting that the officers who 
made the report also be called in. 

Mr. Weicnen. What I had in mind, Mr. Chairman, is that a decision 
is like a court decision; someone would like to know what they found 
and what the basis was. 

Chairman Harr, Let us see what the report contains and whether 
the report itself will not do. Then if it does not, the other part of 
the request may be entertained by the Chair. 

The Chair requests Captain Hirschfield if he will be good enough 
to bring along the report in connection with this particular disaster 
when he comes before the committee again. 

Mr. Weicuen, Bring in the report, someone from the Coast Guard 
bring in the report, and have an opportunity of talking and maybe 
that would answer the whole thing. 

Is there a copy of the report available, Mr. Chairman? If there 
isa copy of the report available—— 

Chairman Harr. We will be glad to have the Coast Guard furnish 
copies of the report to any members of the subcommittee who desire 
to have one. 

Mr. Weicnen. Could you furnish one to all the members here at 
an early time before the next hearing, or something, so we could 
look at it? 

Captain Hirsiurievp. Unless it is this afternoon. 

Chairman Harr. The next hearing will be tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Sueviey. Then, for the sake of saving time. I have a notation 
with regard to the bill which LT am the author of which is similar 
to Mr. Reams’ proposal pertaining to the sinking of the tug Lorraine 
in Chesapeake Bay on April 9, 1950. 

Chairman Harr. Will you be good enough to bring that report 
along also, Captain / 

(The information referred to follows :) 

MVI 

File: (Lorraine a-5 Ba.) 
Address reply to: 
Commandant, 
United States Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, 
Judy 12, 1950. 


From: Chief, Merchant Vessel Inspection Division. 

To: Commandant. 

Via: Chief, Office of Merchant Marine Safety. 

Subject: Marine Board of Investigation: tug motor vessel Lorraine, sinking of 
in lower Chesapeake Bay on April 9, 1950, with loss of life. 
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1. Pursuant to the provisions of tithe 46, C. FP. RL. part 156, the record of the 
marine bonrd convened to investigate subject casualty, tocether with its findings 
of fact. opinions, and recommendations, has been reviewed and is forwarded 
herewith. 

* The tug Lorraine, of 98 gross tons, was built in 1885 as a steam vessel, but 
during the middle part of 1930's, due to the deteriorated condition of her ma- 
chinery, she was converted to a motor vessel and thereafter was exempt from 
safety inspection and certification requirements. At about 0210, April 9, 150, 
the Lorraine, in an unseaworthy condition, with a crew of seven, while towing a 
coal-laden barge from Newport News, Va., to Camden, N. J., due to increasing 
wind and sea. found it necessary to anchor the barge off the Rappahannock 
River. Thereafter, while proceeding into Whitestone, Va., for shelter, the aft 
peak tank became flooded, the vessel bumped the bottom under the aft peak 
deteriorated bulkhead, causing it to give away. thood the engine room, and thus 
sink the vessel approximately 2,500 yards off Windmill Point Lighthouse 

3. As a result of this casualty, the following six persons aboard the Lorraine 
lost their lives: 

John G. Woods, mate, 106 Melrose Avenne, Westmont, N. J 

William F. Jefferson, chief engineer, 506 East Brookland Park Boulevard, Rich- 
mond, Va 

KMdward M. Kellum, assistant engineer, 806 Whitsmore Avenne, Baltimore, Md 

Ollie Hudgins, seaman, 2705 Virginia Avenne, Newport News, Va 

Norman G. Fisher, seaman, Lewes, Isl 

Lester Lee, cook, 1208 Harlem Avenrve, Baltimore, Md... ¢/0 Miss Doris Lee 

t. The board made the following findings of fact: 

“(1) That the Lorraine was an oil screw motor tug, official No. 126300, 380 
horsepower, 98 gross tons, 37 net tons, built in 1885 at Camden, N. J.; owned by 
Eastern Transportation Co. of Paltimore, Md 

“(2) That the Lorraine departed Newport News, Va., for Camden, N. J., at 1100 
April 8, 1950, with the barge Ajag and 4,000 tons of coal in tow; that the weather 
at time of departure was good; and that the following crew members were on 
hoard : 

Muster, Olen P. Brown, 124 Elwood Avenue, Norfolk, Va 

Mate, John G. Woods, 106 Melrose Avenue, Westmont, N. J 

Chief engineer, William F. Jefferson, 506 East Brookland Park Boulevard, Ric 
mond, Va. 

\ssistunt engineer, Edward M. Kellum, 806 Whitsmore Avenne, Baltimore, Md. 

Seaman, Ollie Hudgins, 2705 Virginia Avenue, Newport News, Va. 

Seaman, Norman G. Fisher, Lewes, Del. 

Cook, Lester Lee, care of Miss Doris Lee, 1208 Harlem Avenne, Baltimore, Md 

“(3) That the Lorraine and tow proceeded up Chesapeake Bay passing Wolf 
Trap Lighthouse between 2030 and 2100 on April 8, 1950, with favorable weather 
making about 5 knots over the bottom. 

“(4) That shortly after midnight the wind increased from the northwest 
making up a choppy sea. 

“(5) That at about 0200 on April 9, 1950, the wind and sea had increased to 
such an extent that the mate who was on watch advised the captain he was 
voing to anchor the barge Ajax off the mouth of the Rappahannock River and 
proceed into Whitestone, Va., to await more favorable weather conditions 
frown, the captain, agreed to this proposed action. 

“(6) That the barge Ajar was anchored in the vicinity of Rappahannock Spit 
lighted beli buoy at 0210, April 9, 1950 

“(7) That during the operation of anchoring the barge Ajar no physical con- 
tact was made by the Lorraine while casting off the towing hawser. 

“(S) That after seeing the hawser clear the mate headed the Lorraine into 
the Rappahannock River toward Whitestone, Va., while the captain returned 
to his room off the wheelhouse, 

“«o) That after dropping the tow the wind increased in velocity and the sens 
built up from northwest, causing water to come over the starboard rail and 
food the deck aft. 

“(10) That on deck were stowed two 11 
Do-gallon drum of oil. 

“(11) That shortly after leaving Windmill Point Lighthouse to starboard 
the assistant engineer (Kallum) reported in person to the mate on wuateh in the 
Wheelhouse that water was coming into the engine room from the aft peak 
tank 
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“(12) That the captain, overhearing the report to the mate on watch, proceeded 
to the deck aft, while the tug was headed up into the wind and sea (NW), to 
ascertain the cause of the engine room taking water. 

“(13) That upon arriving aft the captain discovered water on deck up to his 
knees and a manhole cover to the aft peak tank missing. The oil drum had 
broken its lashings and the hawsers were scattered about the deck. The 
coaming of the uncovered manhole was under water. 

“(14) That the captain made an attempt to find the manhole cover but. was 
unsuccessful. One of the seamen (Fisher) was ordered by the captain to call 
the other seaman and cook. 

“(15) That the captain then made his way forward on the port side and looked 
into the engine room where he observed the chief engineer and assistant engineer 
below him working near the auxiliary bilge pumps. The captain observed more 
wuter than usual in the after part of the engine room, 

“(16) That the seamen and cook arrived and were ordered to go up by the 
lifeboat. 

“(17) That the captain then returned to the wheelhouse where the mate was 
attempting to use the radio-telephone to call the Coast Guard. As the mate was 
unsuccessful, the captain tried to get the radio-telephone in operation but was 
also unsuecessful. 

“(1S) That by this time the vessel began to settle rapidly, whereupon the 
captain and the mate left the wheelhouse around 0300, April 9, 1950. 

“(19) That as the vessel was sinking the two engineers called up the port 
side to those by the lifeboat that the boat was going down. The two seamen 
and cook went over the bow. When the vessel went down the top of the wheel- 
house and captain’s cabin floated off with the captain (Brown) on top of the 
wheelhouse. The mate (Woods) and assistant engineer (Kellum) were in the 
water nearby and managed to get on with Brown. 

“(20) That all hands had on life jackets when last seen by Brown. 

“(21) That the vessel sank 2,500 vards 335° true from Windmill Point Light- 
house, 

“(99) That the wheelhouse wreckage with Brown, Woods, and Kellum on 
board drifted south-southeast past Windmill Point Lighthouse. 

“(23) That during the course of drifting Woods and Kellum were washed off 
the wreckage by the seas prevailing at the time. 

“(24) That Brown was sighted on the wreckage and rescued in a semicon- 
scious condition by the motor vessel John Ward of Deltaville, Va., at around 
0600, April 9, 1950. 

“(25) That Brown was brought to Deltaville, Va.. where he received medical 
attention and the district operations office, Fifth Coast Guard District, was 
notified of the casualty at 0745, April 9, 1950. 

“(26) That all persons on board the Lorraine with the exception of Brown 
lost their lives by drowning. 

“(27) That the bodies of the following have been recovered: Mate, John G 
Woods, chief engineer, Willinm EF. Jefferson: assistant engineer, Edward M 
Kellum; seaman, Norman G. Fisher: seaman, Ollie Hudgins; cook, Lester Lee. 

“(28) That Brown holds able seaman, lifeboatman, and tankerman’s certifi 
cates issued by the United States Coast Guard. 

“(20) That the lifeboat having a nine-person capacity was ordered prepared 
for lowering but could not be launched due to the starboard list of the vessel 

“(30) That the Coast Guard cutter Mohican found the lifeboat in a vertical 
position with one end ont of the water about 12 inches. 

“(31) That the lifeboat identified by Brown as being from the Lorraine con- 
tained » manufacturer’s plate with the following data: ‘Built by Chas. S 
Rossiter & Co., Baltimore, Md. Size 14 by 5 by 2.2 feet; cubic feet, 91. No. 772 
Number people, 9. No. 18 BWG gage. Date July 1908.’ 

“(32) That the letters L-o-r-r-a-i-n-e were observed on the port bow under 
recently applied red paint. 

“(33) That there were rusted-out holes located as follows: (1) Starboard aft 
by drain hold, one 2 by 8 inches: (2) port side aft garbourd strake, one 2 by 4 
inches; (3) starboard side forward garboard strake, one 149 inches to 4% inch 
by 10 inches, 

“(34) That the serew cap and ball check for the drain hole were missing. 

“(35) That the outside of the lifeboat was painted recently but the boat had 
not been removed from the chocks as the area where the boat rested in the 
chocks had not been painted. 
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“(36) That the lifeboat could not have floated in its present condition. 

“(37) That the life lines around the gunwale were missing, having been cut 
or torn away. 

“(38) That the Lorraine was converted from steam to Diesel in 1937 and was 
not subject to inspection from that time. 

“(39) That the aft peak bulkhead was in such condition that the aft peak tank 
could not be used to carry water. An attempt had been made by the owners to 
repair it. A cement patch was placed against the bulkhead from the inside to a 
height of 3 to 4 feet from the bottom. This did not prove successful and no 
further attempt was made to repair it. 

“(40) That chain ballast was substituted in place of the previous water ballast, 
giving the vessel approximately the same trim aft. 

“(41) That the Lorraine had last been hauled out on February 24, 1950, for 
replacing the propeller and bottom examination. 

“(42) That the Coast Guard harbor tug J/ohican, the CGS83312, and a plane 
from the Coast Guard Air Station, Elizabeth City, proceeded without unreason- 
able delay after first notice of casualty to search for survivors.” 

5. The board expressed the following opinions : 

“(1) That Woods, the relief captain and mate, was an older and more ex 
perienced man. brown had a tendency to lean considerably on his judgment 
(Woods) as in the case of Woods’ decision to anchor the barge Aja 

“(2) That Brown apparently did not realize the responsibilities of being master 
of a vessel in taking care of lifesaving equipment and seeing that the vessel was 
in good operating condition at all times. 

“(3) That when the aft peak tank was discovered full of water the vessel 
Was proceeding toward 10 to 12 feet of water on Rappahannock Spit. This full 
tank plus the chain ballast set the stern down 3 to 4 feet below the normal running 
draft of about 10 feet to where the vessel was drawing about 13 to 14 feet. As 
the vessel proceeded ahead it bumped the bottom under the aft peak bulkhead, 
causing it to give way, tlooding the engine room, As the stern was already under 
water with the manhole cover off it was a matter of a very few minutes before 
the engine room and aft peak tank became flooded, sinking the vessel. After 
the vessel bumped the bottom its momentum carried it over into deeper water 
where it settled on the bottom with part of the stack and mast showing above 
water. 

“(4) That the danger of the situation was not realized in time by Brown as 
no effort was made to abandon the vessel immediutely after it was discovered 
that the vessel was in a sinking condition. 

“(5) That the lead of the boat falls would have made it very difficult even 
under the best of conditions to launch the lifeboat over the side 

“(6) That the garboard strakes in the shell of the lifeboat were in a deteriorated 
condition for some time because when it first floated off the chocks the metal in 
way of the chocks became loosened, leaving holes which sunk the lifeboat lt is 
very doubtful that this same lifeboat was put overboard 3 months previous to the 
vessel's sinking and rowed around. 

“(7) That no fire and boat drills were ever held to have the crew prepared for 
any emergency. 

“(S) That the Lorraine was in an unseaworthy condition when departure was 
taken from Newport News, Va., at 1100 April 8, 1950 

6. The board made the following recommendations : 

“¢1) That legislation be songht whereby towing vessels over 50 gross tons 
propelled by internal combustion engines come under the inspection laws and 
regulations. 

“(2) That the case be submitted to the Department of Justice for possible 
prosecution of the master and the owners of the tng Lorraine for violation of 
IS United States Code 1115." 


REMARKS 


7. Recommendation TI of the bourd suggests that legislation be sought to require 
towing vessels propelled by internal combustion engines, over 50 gross tons, to 
come under the inspection laws and regulations. The acting commander, Fifth 
Coast Guard District, in his endorsement recommends that all Diesel-propelled 
inland tugs come under inspection, particularly those exceeding 20 years of age 
General recommendations to extend the marine safety statutes and regulations 
thereunder to uninspected vessels in the interest of safety are of no value to 
Headquarters. In view of many previous efforts to obtain the extension of 
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marine safety statutes and regulations thereunder to aninspected vessels, with 
unsuccessful results, recommendations to be informative and helpful in intluenc- 
ing the enactment of corrective legislation should be confined to or at least in 
elude the specific requirements of existing marine safety statutes or regulations 
thereunder that would or could have prevented the casualty under investigation, 

8. Proposed bills encompassing legislation suggested by the above recommenda- 
tions are now before Congress for consideration. Such bills are as follows: 

(a) H. R. 7710: A bill to apply the marine safety statutes and regulations 
thereunder to all motor vessels over 15 gross tons except pleasure vessels and 
vessels engaged in the fisheries. 

(b) H. R. 464: A bill to apply the marine safety statutes and regulations 
thereunder to all seagoing motor-propelled vessels. 

(c) H. R. 3254: A bill to extend the marine safety statutes and regulations 
thereunder to seagoing motor fishing vessels of 15 gross tens or over, 

(7) H.R. 4450: A bill to require licensed officers on motor vessels above 100 
gross tons with certain exceptions for yachts and fishing vessels. 

% Recommendation 2 of the board states that the owners of the Lorraine 
should be cited for the criminal violation of 18 United States Code 1115. This 
statute provides that when the owner of any vessel is a corporation, any ex- 
ecutive officer of such corporation, for the time being actually charged with the 
control and management of the operation, equipment, or navigation of such 
vessel, who has knowingly and willfully caused or allowed fraud, neglect, mis- 
conduct, or violation of law to cause loss of life, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both. The board should have 
definitely indicated the officer or officers of the Eastern Transportation Co. that 
were responsible for the unseaworthy condition of the Lorraine which resulted 
in the subject casualty. From a review of the record, it would appear that Mr. 
Joseph E, Hooper, president of the Eastern Transportation Co., was the respon- 
sible ofiicer contemplated by said statute. 

10. The provisions of 46 United States Code 658 providing that if any person 
knowingly sends or-attempts to send or is party to the sending or attempting 
to send an American ship to sea, in the foreign or coustwise trade, in such an 
unseaworthy state that the life of any person is likely to be thereby endangered 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to fine and imprisonment, were 
also violated and should have been so indicated by the board. 

11. The record of subject casualty, containing evidence of criminal liability 
on the part of the master and the above-named officer of the Pastern Trans- 
portation Co., will be referred to the United States Attorney General for prose- 
cution through the Federal district attorney of the district having jurisdiction 
under the provisions of the Criminal Code. 

12. Subject to the foregoing remarks, it is recommended that the findings of 
fact, opinions and recommendations of the Marine Board of Investigation be 
approved. 


Epw. C. CLEAVE, 
JULY 26, 1950. 
MVI (Lorraine—5 Ba) 
(First endorsement] 
From: Chief, Office of Merchant Marine Safety 
To: Commandant. 
Forwarded, recommending approval. 
H. C. SHEPHEARD. 
Approved: July 31, 1950. 
Mexuin O'NEILL, 
Vice Admiral, United States Coast Guard, 
Commandant, 


Mr. Wetcuert. May I ask for one other type of information if 
available? I will be interested in knowing if there are any people 
who are unlicensed who would be displaced by licensed personnel and 
who by reason of background or age or lack of education would be 
unable to obtain licenses in all probability ? 

Captain Hirsiuriecp. That is a rather hard question. 

Mr. Koonmen. Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Harr. The hearing is adjourned now. What is the 
nature of the question, with respect to further proceedings ¢ 

Mr. Koonmen. | represent the owners of the tug Sachem, and I 
came here today to give testimony. I am leaving tomorrow and I 
will not be available. If you are interested in my testimony, I would 
be glad to 

Chairman Harr. We will be glad to have you. Are you opposed ¢ 

Mr. Koonmen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Harr. Probably tomorrow would not be in order anyhow. 
We will be glad to hear you; I am sure the subcommittee hearing 
will not conclude tomorrow. That would appear to be quite clear. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the meeting was recessed until 10 a.m... 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951.) 
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SuncomMirrer ON Marrrime Arrairs oF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE Mercuanr Marine AND FIsHeries, 
House or Rerresenratives, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 o’clock a. m., pursuant to adjournment 
oon ‘Tuesday, June 5, 1951, in the committee hearing room, 219 Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward J. Hart, chairman of the sub- 
committee and the full committee, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hart (chairman), O’Toole, Barrett, Ben- 
nett, Murphy, Shelley, Robeson, Weichel, Tollefson, Allen, Miller, and 
Butler. 

Present of the full committee: Representative Vaughn. 

Also present: John M. Drewry, general counsel; Gus S. Caras, 
investigator to the minority. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Weichel, did you desire to continue your ques- 
tioning of the representatives of the Coast Guard ? 

Mr. Weicue.. I would like to ask some more technical questions 
with reference to the matter of what this would do, and what the pres- 
ent law is on ships. 

The Cuarrman. Captain Hirshfield, will you please come forward ? 

Do you think you will need Mr. Harrison up here with you, Captain ¢ 

Captain Hirsurrevp. I may, sir. 

The Cnamman. Will Mr. Harrison come forward and take his 
place by Captain Hirshfield ? 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. J. A. HIRSHFIELD, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE 
OF MERCHANT MARINE SAFETY, UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, 
ACCOMPANIED BY KENNETH S. HARRISON, CHIEF COUNSEL, 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, AND COMMANDER PAUL SAVONIS, 
MERCHANT VESSEL INSPECTION, UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


Mr. Wertcue.. Captain, yesterday before finishing they were talk- 
ing about the Sachem that was sunk in Lake Erie, and there was 
something said about an explosion. Do you have the report with you 
about the Sachem? 

Captain Hirsurierp. I might say that the Sachem is still on the 
bottom. She has not been raised. We have some information on it, 


Mr. Weichel. 
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Mr. Wetcuet. She has not been raised and there has been no exam- 
ination ¢ 

Captain Hirsurietp. Divers have been down looking for bodies, 
of which they found none; but outside of that they have not learned 
very much. They are working on it now, trying to salvage it. 

Mr. Weicue.. It is going to be salvaged ? 

Captain Hirsnuriecp. Yes. 

Mr. Weicuet. With reference to this existing law that this would 
amend on vessels over 15 tons, and that would include from 15 tons 
up to 110 tons, that would be a ship around 65 feet or under; is that 
right ? 

Captain Hirsurimenp. It could be, sir. It could be bigger, depend- 
ing upon the measurements of the thing. 

Mr. Weitcuen. And you know from your experience up on the Great 
Lakes here that there are a number of them around 65 feet that carry 
freight for hire and carry passengers for hire 

Captain Hirsurtietp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wertcuev. They are around 100 tons, although it might be 105 
or 110. 

Now, will you tell us with reference to steamboats for want of a 
better name—one operated by steam: what do you call them in the 
Coast Guard? Do you call them steamboats, or what ? 

Captain Hirsurimenp. We call them either steamboats or steam ves- 
sels, 

Mr. Weicuer. All right. A steamboat or steam vessel that vou set 
now the requirements for crew and the so-called inspection and so 
on, is that based just on a tonnage basis’ In other words. for instance. 
a vessel 65 feet long. 110 tons with passengers for hire. how many 
licensed oflicers must be on there and how much crew must be on there 
under the law as it isnow? Iam talking about a steamboat. 

Captain Hirsurieip. That would depend on the vessel itself. Mr. 
Weichel. Each one of them is an individual proposition. and. de- 
pending upon the route, as to whether they would have to have a 
three-watch system: also, if it were 100 tons they would probably 
come under the Seamen’s Act. so in each case it is an individual propo 
sition. 

Mr. Weicren. Is that the La Follette Seamen’s Act / 

Captain Hirsurrevp. Of 1915. 

Mr. Wetcuer. With reference to manning requirements, does that 
start at 100 tons? 

Captain Hirsurrerp. When it comes under the Seamen's Act. 

Mr. Weicner. Where does the manning start on that, on a steain- 
boat carrying freight or passengers for hire from 15 tons up? 

Captain Hirsurreip. Steam vessels above 65 feet in length, and 
then if a steam vessel is under 65 feet in length and not a tug, it does 
not come under inspection. In other words, 65 feet and over for steam 
vessels, and tugs, steam-propelled, of any size. 

Mr. Wricnen. Steam vessels under 65 feet do not come under in 
spection ? 

Captain Hirsurietp. No, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Wercnen. They do not come under inspection ? 

Captain Hirsurrerp. If they are not tugs. 

Mr. Weicuec. If they are not tugs. 
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Mr. Harrison. They come under a limited inspection if they are 
under 65 feet and exceed 15 gross tons carrying passengers or freight 
for hire. 

Mr. Weicue.. Freight or passengers for hire, under 65 feet long ? 

Captain Hirsurievp. Limited inspection. 

Mr. Weitcuen. Over 15 tons under 65 feet, a steamboat has in- 
spection. ‘They have hull inspection, don’t they ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. Hull, boilers, fittings. and life-saving equipment. 

Mr. Weicuer. Can you tell the committee then, what crew require- 
ments there are for one carrying passengers for hire, under 65 feet 
long and over 15 tons? ‘Take one, say, 64 feet. How many passen- 
gers can it carry under this law as it is now, and how much crew, 
how many certified lifeboat men and able-bodied seamen, and how 
much licensed personnel ¢ 

Captain Hirsurimenp. You could not answer that with a general 
rule, Mr. Weichel, because it would depend on the vessel. 

Mr. Weicnen. What more description do you want than under 65 
feet and over 15 tons, as the law says, made of steel? Is that what 
you want to know, what it is made of ¢ 

Captain Hirsurimenp. No, sir. It would depend on the beam, let’s 
say, Whether it had one or two boilers or more, the type of boilers, 
the type of run. 

Mr. Wetcuen. All right, then; over 15 tons, under 65 feet, one steam 
boiler and 14-feet beam. made of steel or made of wood. 

Captain Hirsurievp. I think I had better ask Commander Savonis, 
Maybe he can help me. 

Mr. Weicuen. And actual operation not more than 12 hours out 
of 24. 

The Ciaran. Will you give the reporter your name for the 
record, please, Commander ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Paul E. Savonis. 

The Cuarrman. You are from the Merchant Vessel Division of the 
Coast Guard? 

Commander Savontis. Yes, sir; Iam from MVI. 

Mr. Weicnen. Did you hear the question ? 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. I think Captain Hirshfield prop 
erly answered the question, because under the manning requirements, 
the statutory manning requirements are all flexible, and depend on 
what the inspector deems necessary for the safe navigation of the 
vessel, 

Mr. Weicue.. In other words, it is up to the inspector now with 
reference toa boat under 65 feet and over 15 tons? 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcner. In the example I gave how many licensed officers / 

Commander Savonis. Speaking of a motor propelled vessel 

Mr. Wetcnen. I was talking about steamboats. 

Commander Savonts. Oh, steamboats. It is carrving passengers ¢ 

Mr. Wericuer. Will the reporter please read the question ¢ 

(The pending question was read by the reporter.) 

Commander Savonts. Just carrying passengers it requires no man- 
ning at all. 

Mr. Wercuet. Licensed officers ¢ 
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Commander Savonts. It requires no licensed officers on a steamboat 
under 65 feet in length. Carrying passengers for hire, it would re- 
quire one licensed operator. 

Mr. Weicuen. Deck officers first now. Does it ? 

Commander Savonts. It requires a licensed operator who is the 
master of the vessel. 

Mr. Weicuen. What kind of license, a captain’s license ? 

Commander Savonis. No, sir; a license to operate motorboats carry- 
ing passengers for hire. 

Mr. Weicuet. A steamboat does not have to have anything different 
than a motorboat, under 65 feet ? 

Commander Savonts. That is right. 

Mr. Wricuen. Now take it over 65 feet long, 14-foot beam, made of 
steel or made of wood, one boiler: with reference to deck officers, what 
kind of deck officer must you have, a licensed captain? 

Commander Savonts. No, sir. It would require a licensed pilot. 

Mr. Weicnen. Must there be another deck officer’ Must there be 
a mate, operating only 12 hours a day ¢ 

Commander Savonts. If he was on a short haul, he would probably 
not require it. He would require another deck hand. 

Mr. Weicue. Besides a licensed pilot, must he have a mate, operat- 
ing not over 12 hours a day, carrying passengers for hire ¢ 

Commander Savonis. No, sir, not for that length. 

Mr. Wetcuer. Now, with reference to the engineer. Must he have 
an engineer ¢ 

Commander Savonis. He must have a licensed engineer. 

Mr. Wercner. Must he have an assistant engineer ¢ 

Commander Savonis. No, sir. 

Mr. Wericnen. Twelve hours a day? 

Commander Savonis. Twelve hours a day. 

Mr. Weicuen. All it has on a steamboat 66 feet long is two men, 
two licensed oflicers. Now, about carrying passengers for hire. How 
many able-bodied seamen ? 

Commander Savonis. It would require two deck hands. 

Mr. Wetcnen. Able-bodied seamen first. 

Commander Savonts. Able-bodied seamen are not required on pas- 
senger vessels under 100 gross tons. 

Mr. Wericnen. Under 100 gross tons? 

Commander Savonts. That is right. 

Mr. Werenen. Tlow many certified lifeboat men ? 

Commander Savonts. None. 

Mr. Weicuen. And just two deck hands? 

Commander Savonis. As a minimum, yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitcurn. I gave you 66 feet long. 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcurn. How many passengers can that ship carry? 

Commander Savonts. That would depend on many factors—its 
stability, for example. You would have to determine the stability 
before you could give it a passengers’ complement, involving the in- 
clining of the vessel. 

Mr. Weicuer. 66 feet long, built of steel. 

Commander Savonts. You would not know what its stability char- 
acteristics are until you incline it. 
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Mr. Weitcuev. You would not know what, the stability? How would 
you determine that ? 

Commander Savonis. You incline it. 

Mr. Weitcuen. What is that / 

Commander Savonts. It is a mathematical calculation. You have 
to put weight on each side of the vessel and list her over to each 
side, and from that you determine the stability. 

Mr. Weicueu. Are the steamboat inspectors now doing that on the 
Great Lakes when they make their inspection ¢ 

Commander Savonts. They pretty well do, yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitcne.. When did they start doing that ¢ 

Commander Savonts. They always did. 

Mr. Weicuen. I have lived there 25 years and I have been on them 
when they have been inspected and I never saw them do any such 
thing in my life. 

Commander Savonts. Mr. Congressman, the regulations pro- 
vide—— 

Mr. Weicne. I do not want it made difficult. If it takes all this 
business that you are talking about to determine how many passen- 
gers, and it is up to the discretion of somebody, I can see that it is 
a great source of confusion. You cannot tell how many passengers a 
ship that size would have. You can’t tell within two or three or five 
passengers, from the size of it / 

Commander Savonts. No, sir, never. You take how much deck 
housing, how much clear deck space area you have, the sanitary facili- 
ties— 

Mr. Weicuew. I will give you one. The deck space is all clear on 
both decks. There are two decks. What kind of example do you 
want? Do you want to make this so that we can’t find out how many 
passengers you have on a steamboat that size, and how many you are 
going to put on a Diesel-operated one, and how much more crew you 
are going to put on 4 

Commander Savonts. I believe that if you give us any specific vessel, 
we can tell you that as a result of the inspections and so forth, that 
are gone through, how many passengers will be allowed for that 
vessel, 

Mr. Wercuer. I am talking outside of length, width, and outside 
of how much water it draws. You cannot tell within a few people 
how many vou would allow on it, with clear decks ¢ 

Commander Savonis. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitcurt. What is the formula for determining it’ Is it not 
the number of square feet 

Commander Savonis. That is one factor. 

Mr. Wercuen. Then tell us, how many square feet do you allow for 
a passenger on a steam vessel ? 

Commander Savonis. The general rule is 8 to 10 square feet. 

Mr. Weicue., That is what Iam trying to ask you. You said you 
had to turn the ship. 

Commander Savonis. You ordinarily do that, and you apply the 
formula. 

Mr. Weicnen. Can vou determine how many square feet there are 
inaship 14 wide, 66 feet long? 

Commander Savonts. You can’t, unless you measure the vessel. 

Mr. Weitcuen. Lam giving you the measurements. 
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Commander Savonts. I do not know what its coefficient of fineness 
is. It is not a rectangle. 

Mr. Wercnen. With the dimensions, and you the head of the whole 
thing 

Commander Savonis. I am not the head of the Merchant Vessel 
Inspection Division at all. 

Mr. Weitcur.. Who is supposed to know about this? That is what 
we are trying to find out. 

Commander Savonts. [ am in the Merchant Vessel Inspection 
Division. 

Mr. Weicrer. But you do not know anything about it. 

Commander Savonis. Yes, 1 do know about it. 

Mr. Weicuer. All right. Tell us how many passengers you put 
on it. 

Commander Savonis. As an abstract proposition I cannot answer 
that question. 

Mr. Wetcuen. The whole thing seems to be abstract and you are 
supposed to be the expert. 

Commander Savontis. If you will give me any vessel, I can. 

Mr. Wercnen. It draws 6 feet of water. 

Commander Savonts. Give an actual physical vessel, where you can 
go down and see where the deckhouses come up, what its fineness is, 
how much you are going to deduct from the rectangle. 

Mr. Weicuer. Why do you want to deduct for the deckhouse ? 
Take a deckhouse 6 by 10. That is all the deductions, now, for deck- 
house and other things on both decks. 

Commander Savonts. Well, then, you get your deck area. 

Mr. Wetcne.. How much approximate deck area would there be 
then? 

Commander Savonts. That is a calculation. 

Mr. Wetcuen. Can't you make the calculation and tell us about 
how many passengers vou can have on that size ship? If the Coast 
Guard does not know, how is anybody else ever going to know, 
approximately, when he is going to build the ship ¢ 

Commander Savonts. We tell them every day how many passengers 
they are going to carry. 

Mr. Wetcnen. Then tell the committee on this size of ship, there 
is a deckhouse, a 6 by 10 deckhouse. That is all you have to take off 
of two decks. 

Commander Savonis. Mr. Congressman, the statute provides that 
the local inspector shall inspect the vessel and determine the number 
of passengers a vessel may carry with safety. That is the duty, 
nd—— 

Mr. Wetcuen. Is that what the statute says? 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcurn. All right. Here is the chief office here in Wash- 
ington. What directions do you have to tell the local officer ? 

Commander Savonts. The first requirement is to inspect the vessel. 
From that point on you can begin calculating the number of pas- 
sengers that may be carried. First you have to see the actual physical 
vessel. 

Mr. Wercener. What about one that is not built’ How do you 
determine that ? 

Commander Savonis. On plans and specifications. 
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Mr. Weicher. What more do you need now! I have given you 
everything you asked for. I have given you the length, the width, 
two decks, and subtracting the deckhouse, everything else is clear. 
Now approximately how many passengers / 

Commander Savonis. | do not think anybody can answer that 
question, Mr. Weichel, because it depends on the stability of the 
vessel, for one consideration. It depends—— 

Mr. Weicne.. How many square feet do you allow for passengers ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Eight to ten square feet. 

Mr. Weicner. All right. On one that I gave with those dimen- 
sions, with that much subtracted for deckhouse, how many pas- 
sengers would you allow ? 

Commander Savonis. The calculation is 66 by 14 feet, which would 
give a rectangle. That is 924 square feet. So to take off about one- 
fourth for coeflicient— 

Mr. Weicnen. What is the one-fourth for? 

Commander Savonts. For the fineness. It is not an absolute 
rectangle. Divide that figure by 10, gives you 68 passengers. 

Now, that would be with absolutely nothing on deck, and that 
would be impossible. 

Mr. Weicuen. I did not say that. Then vou have to take off the 
deck house. 

Commander Savonis. On the basis of 10, which would be an out- 
sicle operation, you would vet say, about bh passengers. That Is 
Coastwise. 

Mr. WEICHEL. That is for a steam vessel operating COustWise or 
operating on the Great Lakes / 

Commander Savontis. Yes, sir. Frankly, [had rules anid formulas 
worked out for that, but T brought that book yesterday. 

Mr. Suetitey. Will the gentleman yield’ 1 think there are some 
other factors involved. 

Mr. Weitcnen. No; let me continue. 

With reference to operation on the Great Lakes, then. and coast 
wise, that 66 feet, and under 100 tons, would require 4 people and 
vou could haul 50 passengers, is that right 4 

Commander Savonts. You can’t make a categorical statement. 

Mr. Weiciuen. Doesn’t the Coast Guard know how it does it down 
here? Tf they do not know it down here, how will they know it in 
the field ¢ 

Commander Savonts. [ have just taken one vessel. 

Mr. Wetcnen. Did you ever inspect a vessel / 

Commander Savonts. No, sir. [am not an inspector. 

Mr. Wercuen. Then you do not know anything about it. 

The Cuarran. That is a conclusion of the gentlemen from Ohio 
alone. 

Mr. Wericuen. You never inspected any vessel to determine how 
many passengers / 

Commander Savonis. Not as a steamboat inspector. 

Mr. Weicuen. Who does it besides steamboat inspectors for t 
Coast Guard 4 

Commander Savonis. The field personnel. 

Mr. Weicnuen. You have never done any of that, or been in that 


service / 


] 
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Captain Hirsurievp. He has been in headquarters. 

Mr. Weicuen. Is there anybody who knows how much you put on 
these ships over 65 feet and under 100 tons those over 65 feet and say, 
105 tons’ How many passengers ¢ 

Captain Hirsurretp. Yes, sir: but I still agree with Commander 
Savonis that it is like saying all dogs are 3 feet high. 

Mr. Weicien.. There must be some way to say within 10 or 15 
people. 

Captain Hirsurrevp. It depends on an awful lot of things. He 
has come pretty close. 

Mr. Wercuet. I have seen a lot of inspections, but T never saw any 
of this business he talked about. 

Captain Hirsirrmepp. They usually do it when the vessel is first 
placed in service. They incline the vessel to find out whether she 
is stable. Then, when they have her inclined. and they have her 
stability characteristics, she does not need it again. 

If the vessel stays the same and is not altered throughout her life, 
in the same condition she was at the time she was inclined, she can 
presumably carry the same number of passengers. ‘That is, assum- 
ing no factor is changed. 

Mr. Weicne.. You say there would be 4 people on that size ship, 
and you could carry 50 people. How many lifeboats for these people ! 
What is the re gulation about lifeboats and liferafts ? 

Commander Savonis. That again would depend on the waters 
operated. 

Mr. Weicuet. All right. You operate coastwise, 

Commander Savonis. Coastwise would be 75 percent boatage; 
25 percent raftage unless, according to the Seamen's Act, it was con- 
structed before 1915. 

Mr. Wetcnen. That is with reference to boats that have steam boil- 
ers that inthe past have blown up with that sort of thing’ And that 
is the same on the Great Lakes, is it not 4 

Commander Savonts. No, sir. You have relaxations on the Great 
Lakes. 

Mr. Weitcnen. What is it on the Great Lakes’ This is under 100 
tons how. 

Commander Savonis. When it is over 65 feet, and a steam ves- 
sel- met 

Mr. Wetcnen. Let’s keep it straight now. It is under 100 tons. 

Commander Savonis. For lifesaving equipment there is no dis- 
tinetion. 

Mr. Weicuer. Then tell us about the size of a ship like that, carry- 
as about 50 people. 

Captain Hirsirmep. I think ev the thing to do is to read you 
the regulations on this, Mr. Weichel. 

ae “Werrcuen. I would like to know what you do with it. 

vy ain Hirsurievp. On the Great Lakes you have A, B,C, D, F, 
and I* classes of vessels. 

Mr. Wercuec. I am talking about this specific one now, under 100 
ers 

Captain Hirsuriecp. This is class A: Passenger vessels navigating 
more than 3 miles offshore. Vessels of class A shall be required to have 
lifeboat and life raft capacity to accommodate all perons on board. 
Not less than 75 percent of the total capacity shall be in lifeboats, and 
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25 percent may be in lifeboats or life rafts of an approved type. Ves- 
sels of this class navigating during the interval between May 15 and 
September 15 in any one year, both dates inclusive, shall be required 
to be equipped with only such lifeboats and life rafts as will accom- 
modate 50 percent of all persons on board, of which accommodation 
not. less than two-fifths shall be in lifeboats and three-fifths may be 
in lifeboats or life rafts of an approved type. 

Mr. Weicuen. Then on a boat under 100 tons and 65 feet it would 
require how many lifeboats and of what size ¢ 

Captain Hirsurievp. It says “lifeboats and life rafts as will accom- 
modate 50 percent of the persons.” This is from May 15 to September 
15: so if you have 45 people, that would be for 221% people, and not 
less than two-fifths shall be lifeboats, so that is 18, and three-fifths, 
or 27. may be in lifeboats or life rafts. So you have quite a bit of 
latitude there. 

Mr. WerIcHeEL. What size boats now ? Is it enough equipment to 
sink this small boat, or will it let it float? Must it be in two boats or 
two rafts? 

Captain Hirsarrerp. You can get different size lifeboats. 

Mr. Wetcner. The ones we are talking about. 

Captain Himsurieicp. You could carry one boat or two boats. It 
would depend on the arrangement that you wanted to be made. That 
all comes in to your stability, too. 

Mr. Wercnen. Then there are lifebelts for everybody ¢ 

Captain Hirsurietp. For evervone on board. 

Mr. Weicuen. When you go over 100 tons, now, with reference to 
a Diesel-operated boat with a licensed operator, under 65 feet or under 
100 tons, at the present time there has been some effort by the steam 
boat inspection to saddle the steamboat-inspection rules on such classes 
of boats by the inspectors who are so-called steamboat-minded. That 
isa phrase that vou have heard, have you not, in the Coast Guard 4 

Captain Hirsurieip. No, sir. I do not recall it. 

Mr. Weicuev. The Steamboat Inspection Service has been prin 
cipally people who have been retired voluntarily or involuntarily 
from active duty and active participation in ship operation. They 
have-been either deck officers or below-deck officers. That has been 
the principal people in the Inspection Service for years; is not that 
right ¢ 

Captain Hirsurieicp. TI think that could have been said up to about 
1942. Mr. Weichel, but it is not true today. 

Mr. Wericuer. Most of them that were taken over by the Coast 
Guard came from that. 

Captain Hirsuriecp. About half are-left. 

Mr. Weicnev. And those people have had all their experiences and 
operations with reference to steam-propelled craft and not with this 
kind of Diesel-operated ship; is not that right ¢ 

Captain Hirsuriecp. | would not say that is entirely correct. sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. Not 100 percent, but those people have attempted, in 
the Inspection Service, to saddle the same kind of restrictions on 
Diesel-operated vessels as are on steamboats, which restrictions were 
put on because of boilers and steam blowing up, and that sort of thing. 
Hasn't there been that tendency going on ¢ 

Captain Hirsuricuy. No, sir. The Attorney General—— 

Commander Savonts. In 1934. 
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Captain Hirsurievp., Said that these laws were very confused. I 
am merely quoting what he said, and [ agree with him, as an aside, 
so the inspectors, if they have erred, have done so on the side of safety, 
trying to be safe about it. They have not exactly saddled, either; they 
have, let us say, attempted to persuade people to put on what equipment 
that was necessary for safety. 

Mr. Wrienen. The same kind of risks with reference to steam boilers 
are not present on Diesel-operated vessels. Tam talking of this group 
under 100 tons and slightly over 100 tons. 

Captain Hirsurieey. It is a different type of risk, let us say. 

Mr. Wricrren. Yesterday you mentioned Diesel explosions. ‘That is 
not an explosion tn the same kind of way that a steamboat boiler blows 
np and blows the ship apart. is it ¢ 

Captaln Hirsarrenp. Usually not. 

Mr. Wrrenen. That is what they eall a backfire in any other kind 
of operation ¢ 

Captain Hirstririp. Sometimes it can be a crankease explosion. 

Mr. Weicuen. When it is on a truck they eall ita backfire, do they 
not ¢ 

Captain Hirsuriecp. A backfire usually just blows your muller off. 

Mr. Wetenen. And a backfire ina Diesel-operated truck is not any 
different from this on a motorboat. 

Captain Hirsuriecp. A backfire can happen tn both of them, but 
an explosion is something different. 

Mr. Weicuen. Have there been any boats blown apart by such 
explosions, or so-called explosions, of a Diesel ¢ 

Commander Savonis. We have had loss of life in crankcase explo 
sions but never loss of a ship. 

Mr. Weicuen. It has been practically negligible. if any, as com 
pared with steam-boiler explosions 4 

Commander Savonts. L think you have had more crankcase explo- 
sions in recent years. 

Mr. Weicuen. Tam talking of the thing that brought on this so 
called inspection law. 

Commander Savonts. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. Weicnen. Practically nothing. Those are the things that 
brought on these things with reference to steam operation because of 
the risk and the hazard, and because of the operation by licensed men 
racing with ships, and the ships blowing up. 

Commander Savonts. That is correct. 

Mr. Weitcuenr. On the Great Lakes and other places with some 
times hundreds and thousands of passengers aboard. 

Now, with reference to the inspection, as to safety and loss of life, 
those with the biggest loss of life were all inspected ships on the Great 
Lakes, like the steamer L’as//and in Chicago. ‘That is in your ree- 
ords. That was a big: ship. 

Commander Savonts. That was a question of stability. 

Mr. Wetcne.. And it had been inspected year after year. Year 
after year it was inspected on Lake Erie when it operated out of 
Cleveland, carrying about 2,000 people. 

Commander Savonis. Yes: but corrective measures have been in 
stituted as a result of that disaster. 

Mr. Wercuen. It was operated by licensed officers all those vears / 

Commander Savonis. Yes. 
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Mr. Weicuev. And with all the inspection that you claim over the 
years, and in the particular year when it sank in Chicago, with a 
great loss of life, all in charge of licensed men. That was on the 
Great Lakes, was it not? 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercuen. And there were some others that sank up there. 

Has there been loss of life like that with reference to the operation 
of Diesel vessels by unlicensed operators, or by operators who were 
not licensed like steamboat operators 4 

Have there been any such losses ike that’ There have not 
any, have there 4 

Commander Savonis. I do not think that we have had a Diesel 
propelled vessel that has had such a large loss of life, but from the 
cause of the casualty, there is no relationship between motor-propelled 
or steam-propelled on that particular vessel, 

Mr. Weicurt. We are talking about safety now, and that sort of 
thing. 

Commander Savonts. In those days, if they had Diesel-propelled 
vessels, and that vessel was propelled by Diesel. you would have had 
the same result. 

Mr. Wetcuen. You are talking about licensed people, and you are 
talking about the so-called inspection for these small craft. 

Captain Hirsurienp. Mr. Weichel, we do not sponsor this bill. We 
ure just up here trying to explain it. We are merely here, if IT may 
make this point, as so-called technical advisers to the committee. 

Mr. Weicuen. The only place vou can get any information from you 
men is here, and some of this is kind of hard to get. even. 

Captain Hirsurtenp. It sure is. [ assure you the more you study 
it. the more you will realize it is hard to get. 

Mr. Weitcuen. Then how is the public going to know anything about 
this’ 

Commander Savonts. In answer to your question, it would not be 
possible for a vessel to have that many passengers on board unless it 
was manned by licensed officers. 

Mr. Weictren. So the operation by licensed people and the so- 
called inspection business is not any particular insurance about that 
sort of thing. That was being brought forth once before here on 
the same sort of thing. This sinking of the Canadian ship on the 
(rreat Lakes with all the Americans on there is another imstancee. 
Those were evidently licensed people over there. 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. And this one you had offshore here, the Morro Castle 
some years ago. They were all operated by licensed people, were they 
not ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcuen. And the so-called inspection was in it, was it not? 

Commander Savonts. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Wetcuer. With reference to a ship, now, Diesel or steam, is the 
criterion now, or the dividing line. over 100 tons, say 105 tons? 

Commander Savonts. Your requirements start coming in as it steps 
up. For inspection it is over 65 feet in length. steam vessels. 

Mr. Wetciuen. Is there anything in tonnage, under 100 tons? 

Commander Savonts. No, sir: except that vou have certain require- 
ments like, for example, on a new vessel. 
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Mr. Weicuev. That is what I am trying to get at, the difference with 
reference to the number of licensed officers, lifeboat men, able-bodied 
seamen, and so-called deck hands, and the number of passengers that 
they can take. Over 65 feet is the classification. Is there anything 
with reference to tonnage on that? Is that just over 15 and un- 
limited ¢ 

Commander Savonis. For steam vessels, to subject a vessel to in- 
spection, tonnage is meaningless; it is length, over 65 feet. 

Mr. Weiciien. On steamboat inspection there is a classification under 
65 feet, and then a classification over 65 feet / 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuer. There is nothing to tonnage, then ? 

Commander Savonis. Nothing on tonnage: no, sir. 

Mr. Wercue.. Then this over 15 tons does not mean anything 
with reference to steam vessels on inspection and manning 4 

Commander Savonis. No, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. The tonnage does not mean anything / 

Commander Savonis. Not under 65 feet. 

Mr. Wetcue.. With reference to Diesel-operated vessels under 65 
feet, does tonnage mean anything / 

Commander Savonts. If it is over 15 gross tons and earriers pas- 
sengers or freight for hire, then it is subject to inspection. 

Mr. Weicner. So that the Diesel-operated ship presently is under 
more safety than the steam. 

Commander Savonis. Insofar as vessels over 15 tons and under 
65 feet. 

Mr. Weicuen. It has an operator examined by the Coast Guard, 
and there is an inspection service. 

Commander Savonts. The manning is the same. If a steam vessel 
under 65 feet in length, and over 15 tons, she requires a licensed oper- 
ator, but she is not subject to inspection. 

Mr. Weitcnen. A steam vessel under 65 feet has no inspection ? 

Commander Savonts. Unless it isa tanker or tug. 

Mr. Weicuen. Confining it to passengers and freight for hire, it 
does not have it ? 

Commander Savonis. No, sir; unless that freight is inflammable or 
liquid cargo in bulk. Then it would be subject to inspection. 

Mr. Wetcuen. Diesel, under 65 feet, does not have to have a licensed 
officer, a navigating officer or deck officer / 

Commander Savonts. If it carries passengers for hire it is required 
to have a licensed operator. If it carries freight it does not. If it 
is a steam tug under 65 feet, it requires a licensed pilot, and if it car- 
ries inflammable combustible or liquid cargo in bulk, it would require 
a pilot. 

Mr. Weicue.. For passengers and noninflammable cargo it does 
not require a licensed operator for a steamboat under 65? 

Commander Savonis. It does if it carries passengers for hire. Then, 
if it isa tug or towboat—— 

Mr. Weicuen. If it is not a tug or towboat, it carries a licensed 
operator ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Yes,sir. Pilot. 

Mr. Wercuet. Is that the same kind of licensed operator that they 
carry on the Diesel ? 
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Commander Savonis. The very same thing. 

Mr. Weicuet. What kind of engineer do they carry to operate the 
steamboat ? 

Commander Savonis. You usually have pilot-house control. 

Mr. WercHen. On a steamboat ? 

Commander Savonts. Under the law you cannot require an engineer. 

Mr. Weicue.. Then does it require able-bodied seamen on this 
under 65? 

Commander Savonts. No, sir. 

Mr. Weicuer, Does it require certified lifeboat men / 

Commander Savonts. No, sir. 

Mr. Wertcuer. Then it just requires deck hands ¢ 

Commander Savonis. Under the law it is just required to have that 
operator. 

Mr. Weicner. Now, who operates the mechanism on the steam 
vessel ? 

Commander Savonts. That is the responsibility of the operator, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. Does he operate it, or does some deck hand operate 
it, a person who does not know anything about it / 

Commander Savonis. Naturally, if they were going to operate the 
vessel they would have to have an engineer. 

Mr. Wercuev. So that is the present thing on steam under 65. 

Commander Savonis. For certain steam vessels under 65, but not 
all. 

Mr. Weicuer. I mean outside of the tugs and those with inflam- 
mable material. 

Commander Savonis. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuer. But that is the category for passengers for hire, 
and noninflammable freight. 

Commander Savonis. That is right. 

Mr. Wetcuer. Under 65 feet, with reference to a Diesel-operated 
vessel carrying passengers for hire and noninflammable cargo for 
hire, does that have a licensed operator ¢ 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. Carrying passengers for hire, it 
does. 

Mr. Weicner.. And then does the tonnage operate in the Diesel- 
operated ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir; 15 tons. 

Mr. Wetcue.. But it does not operate in the steam / 

Commander Savonts. No, sir; it does not, 

Mr. Wetcuev. In the Diesel, over 15 tons up to where ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Up to 65 feet. 

Mr. Weicuer. We have already got the feet in but over 15 tons 
to where / 

Commander Savonts. Over 15 tons and under 65 feet is a certain 
category of the vessel. 

Mr. Wericuex. No top limitation on the tons? 

Commander Savonts. Oh, no. It begins at 15. 

Mr. Weicuev. In other words, if it is under 65 feet and you can 
get it to 100 tons or 200 tons, that does not make any difference? Is 
that the regulation now? 

Commander Savonis. No: it would make a difference, because you 
just do not think of it that way. 
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Mr. Weicuer. I do not recall the size of the number, but have 
there not been some dozen or so built that are under 65 feet that 
are of 100-ton capacity ? 

Commander Savonts. Not to my knowledge. They would have 
to be very broad beamed to get that. 

Mr. Wetcnen. They are. How much beam would they have to be, 
maybe 1for 15 feet ¢ 

Commander Savonis. They would have to be more than that. 
Probably. 

Mr. Weicuen. There are some just about 100 tons shorter than 
65 feet. 

Commander Savonts. Of 65 feet and over 100 tons on the Great 
Lakes, then the Seamen’s Act would come into operation. 

Mr. Weicnen. If they are under 65 feet and over 100 tons? 

Commander Savonts. That is right. 

Mr. Weicue.. Now, a steam vessel under 65 feet has no tonnage 
top on it, does it, according to what you said before / 

Commander Savonts. It did not occur to me that they would have 
any under 65 feet and over 100 gross. 

Mr. Wetcnern., 100, or 110, or 112: 101 would be over. 

Commander Savonts. [am not acquainted with any. [ have never 
heard of such a vessel. I think if there were any such vessels involved 
it would have come to my attention some time or another with respect 
to manning, but it hasn’t. 

Mr. Weicue. Are there some about 99, under 65 feet ? 

Commander Savonts. Frankly, 1 do net know. 

Mr. Wericuen. I will ask Captain Hirshfield whether he knows of 
some that were built in Cleveland when he was there, that operate 
to the islands. Aren’t they just under 65 feet? They were built 
in Cleveland. 

Captain Hirsurieip. I don’t believe any of them were built while 
I was there. 

Mr. Wericuen. There were a couple of them built there, under 65 
feet and they reach about 100 tons or Just over. 

So, on a Diesel-operated ship, if it is under 65 feet and it is 100 
tons, then it becomes subject to all the Seaman’s Act, so-called ? 

Commander Savonts. So would a steam vessel. 

Mr. Weicuen. Yes; that is right. 

Now, if it is under 100 tons and under 65 feet, the Diesel-operated 
vessel for hire, with passengers and noninflammable cargo, is subject 
to inspection now, and has to have an operator on it ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicnen. What kind of crew? 

Commander Savonts. They usually require one additional deck 
hand. 

Mr. Wetcnen. With reference to steam under 65 feet, the tonnage 
does not come into the picture at all, so on a steam vessel, it is only 
the length; is that right ? 

Commander Savonts. That is right. 

Mr. Wercuen. Now, this is passengers for hire, noninflammable 
cargo. On that do you have just an operator? 

Commander Savonts. Just an operator and the operator usually 
carries an additional deck hand voluntarily. 
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Mr. Wreicuer. With reference to those two categories and the num- 
ber of passengers that would be permitted on each type of boat of the 
same measurement and the same tonnage, is it the same number of 
passengers that are permitted under the steamboat rules as there are 
under the Diesel? 

Commander Savonis. The number of passengers carried on a motor 
vessel over 15 gross tons and under 65 feet in length is regulated, but 
it is not regulated on a steam vessel. 

Mr. Weicuet. It is not regulated on a steam vessel, but it is on a 
Diesel-operated vessel, is it not 4 

Commander Savonis. That is right, unless he puts on so many 
people that you feel it is endangering their lives, and then there are 
certain criminal statutes for rec oF less Operation. 

Mr. Weicnen. That is a criminal statute. 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sil 

Mr. Weicuer. The Diesel man is already regulated, but the steam- 
boat man with the same size and category of ship is not. 

Commander Savonis. Except that there are not any such vessels 
left, steam vessels under 65 feet that carry passengers for hire. 

Mr. Weicuer. All the ones that I have seen on the Great Lakes 
have gone out of business because of the higher number of employees. 

Commander Savonts. We are confining our attention now to steam 
vessels below 65 feet that carry passengers for hire. 1 know of none 
in existence, 

Mr. Weicuer. This proposed legislation says that it would put 
everything on any propelled vessel the same as is now put on steam. 
That is what this says, does it not? 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicurn. With a Diesel-propelled ship, is the regulation on 
that only over 100 tons’ Is that what determines the manning re- 
quirements? Or is it the length / 

Commander Savonis. Carrying passengers for hire / 

Mr. Weicue.. Carrying passengers and dry cargo for hire. 

Commander SAavonts, It is over 15 gross tons for hire: Diese l. 

Mr. Werictren. What I mean is, is it any different for Diesel, carry- 
ing passengers for hire, than cargo for hire that is noninflammable? 
Is it any different on a Diesel over 100 tons from what it is under? 

Commander Savonis. Yes; from the standpoint of the Seamen’s 
Act. The Seamen's Act, you know, comes in operation at 100 tons. 

Mr. Weicuen. With reference to the Diesel does the length of 
make any difference ? 

Commander Savonis. Yes; it does. If you are carrying passengers 
tor hire under 65 feet you can have the operator. Over the 65 feet 
you have to have the licensed pilot and engineer. 

Mr. Weicuer. So on a Diesel over 65 feet whether it is over 100 
tons or not, you have to comply with the same thing as they do with 
steam vessels; is that right ? 

Commander Savonis. Not very clearly. Generally that is what is 
done, because under the law that provides for the manning of vessels, 
it just says with respect to the requirements for licensed engineers 
and pilots, but that has been interpreted with the assistance of some 
other statutes that vou virtually put on the same men and officers on 
Diesel as you do on steam. That is over 100 tons and over 65 feet. 
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Mr. Weicnen. Then is the guiding thing over 65 feet or is it over 
100 tons when it is the same on steam and the same on Diesel / 

Commander Savonts. You have two divisions. The first division 
is 65 feet. 

Mr. Weicue. Does that apply to steam and Diesel both ? 

Commander Savonts. Alike, yes; from the standpoint of manning. 

Under 65 feet, all you can put on is a licensed operator. Over 65 
feet, your licensed officer requirements begin applying, and then over 
100 tons your Seamen’s Act begins to apply and you are required to 
put on able-bodied seamen and certificated lifeboat men. As a matter 
of fact, you have to certify the entire crew of men. 

Mr. Weicnet. That is the exact dividing line, is it not, 100 tons? 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. If it is under 65 feet and it is 101 tons, you have to 
have all that very sizable number of people, under the ste: imboat rules? 

Commander Savonts. No, sir. The Seamen’s Act does not provide 
that you are going to put any number of people on that vessel. It just 
provides that the people you do put on shall be certificated. 

Many of those certificates are issued without examination. It is 
done for disciplinary purposes. The only requirement for manning 
under the Seamen’s Act is requiring a certain number of lifeboat men, 
depending on the number of lifeboats, and so on. 

Mr. Weicuen. Suppose it is 101 tons and it is under 65 feet. That 
is about where they come, 100 to 101 tons, under 65 feet. So if it comes 
to 101 tons, under 65 feet with a 14-foot beam, and a 6-by-10 deck 
house, do you set the number of licensed officers on a boat of that size 
and determine how many / 

Commander Savonis. Yes; they do. It depends on the operation 
of the vessel again. 

Mr. Wercuet. If it operates 12 hours a day ¢ 

Commander Savonts. You could not do that if it is over 8 hours 
because it is limited to 8 hours by the Seamen’s Act, so you would have 
to put on three licensed officers. 

Mr. Weicue.. Three licensed officers: three licensed deck officers 
and three licensed below-deck officers. That is six. 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercuet. It has how many able-bodied seamen ? 

Commander Savonis. You would have two a. b.’s and one ordinary. 
Sixty-five percent of your deck crew must be able-bodied seamen. 

Mr. Wericuen. That is nine people on there. Then how many ordi- 
nary and how many deck hands besides that ? 

Commander Savonts. As a minimum you would not require it. 
That would be the full coverage for the minimum requirement. 

Mr. Weicie.. What is the full coverage? You have six licensed 
people on it already, and three others, three abole-bodied seamen 
That is nine. That is nine licensed or certificated, and how many 
other people ¢ 

Commander Savonts. You would have to have three engineers. 
You would probably have one oiler. 

Mr. Wricuen. Now, do the deck officers each have to have a wheels- 
man besides ? 

Commander Savonis. The two a. b.’s and the ordinary would be 
the wheelsmen. 

Mr. Weicuer. The three deck officers and three—— 
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Commander Savonis. The quartermaster usually is an a. b. 

Mr. Weicuen. Anyhow, you would have on this boat, under 65 feet 
and 101 tons, three licensed deck officers, and they are the ones sup 
posed to be the navigators. 

Commander Savonis. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuen. Then there are to be the three wheelsmen or quarter- 
masters, 

Commander Savonts. That is, the three a. b.’s and the ordinary 
will do the wheeling. 

Mr. Wertcuen. That is six. Now you have to have three licensed 
engineers. That is nine. 

Commander Savonis. Yes. 

Mr. Weicuer. How many helpers do the engineers have / 

Commander Savonts. You can get away with one oiler. 

Mr. Weicne.. Is that continuous running ¢ 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir; 24-hour operation. 

Mr. Weicuet, That is the minimum? 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. To comply with the Seamen’s Act, 
the 8-hour day and three-watch system you could not do anything 
else but that. 

Mr. Weicuen. That is with reference to steam, is it not ¢ 

Commander Savonis. Yes; but that also applies to Diesel. 

Mr. Weicuer. It will apply to something under 65 feet. 

Commander Savonts. Over 100 tons gross. 

Mr. Weicuet. And as you illustrated before, that would haul about 
50 people. That is 10 people. That is for 24 hours. Now, a boat that 
would operate over a 12-hour period, that would start out at 7 o’clock 
in the morning and make a trip, and Jay at the deck for an hour and 
then make another trip, and lay another hour and then make 1 in 3 
hours, making 4 trips in 12 hours, how many people would that require 
under the Seamen’s Act, for the 40 or 50 people that vou could carry ? 

Commander Savonis. The Seamen’s Act says the hours of seamen 
shall not exceed 8 hours in any one day. 

Mr. Wetcuen. So you would have to have a double crew. 

Commander Savonts. That is right. 

Mr. Weicue.. So anyone operating a Diesel vessel under 65 feet 
and about 101 tons, or just over 100, operating over 8 hours a day, not 
continuous running, would have to have a double crew on steam and 
he would have about 12 people. 

Now, with reference to a Diesel operated for the same time, of the 
same size that we just described, under 65 feet, they would operate 
that just as you do an automobile. It is just pushing buttons, is 1t not, 
and pulling a gear shift or something? Isn’t that what a Diesel is? 

Commander Savonis. When you get to a larger Diesel engine you 
have to have somebody standing by that engine. 

Mr. Weicue.. I am talking about one that will operate a ship just 
over 100 tons and over 65 feet. Those are not any bigger than a big 
truck engine, are they? 

Commander Savonis. Marine Diesel engines come large. 

Mr. Wercue.. One like I am talking about is not too big, is it? 

Commander Savonis. You take a vessel of 100 tons: it could have 
a 671-GM Diesel which is about three times the size of an ordinary 
gasoline engine. 
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Mr. Wertcuen. They operate them in trucks all over the land, do 
they not? 

Commander Savonis. You would have manual control. 

Mr. Weicuen. That’s right, just about the same as you operate a 
truck or an automobile, would you not? So that on the Diesel-oper- 
ated ship you could have an operator who steers the ship and all he 
has to do is start the motor with a starter, doesn’t he ¢ 

Commander Savonis. Yes. 

Mr. Weicuen. Just like you doa Diesel truck—start it with a starter 
and give it a little fuel. 

Commander Savonis. It is more difficult. Engines for marine use 
ave a littl more difficult to operate than for an automobile. 

Mr. Weicire.. They are the same type of Diesel motor. 

Commander Savonis. But you have your sea valves for vour sea- 
water system, and you have a safety switeh to throw vour batteries 
in, and you have vour fuel lines to operate, which safety requires that 
you close off. You have a lot of chores to do before vou start that 
engine, and then vou want to ventilate the engine compartment. 

Mr. Wetcnuen. One man can do it. It wouldn't take 10. would it? 

Commander Savonts, Oh, yes; one man could co it. 

Mr. Wetcuen. One man can do it. He has to turn the switches, 
and he has a helper, does he not ¢ 

Commander Savonis. Yes. 

Mr. Wetcenev. And that is what it is now: but under the steam rules 
vou would have to have about 10. This Diesel operation is not as 
complex as steam, is it ¢ 

Commander Savonis. Oh, no. They do not have to watch it as 
closely. 

Mr. Weicuen. So with this operation of Diesel, when you turn on 
the valves for the fuel and turn on the valves for the batteries, and 
step on the starter and start it, is that too simple for the steam engi- 
heer and steam engineers do not like the steam physically, and you 
have to have all the complexity like in the steam, and vou have to have 
10 people ? 

Commander Savonis. Operating a Diesel engine is not too simple. 
You have to have an engineer to watch that Diesel engine. 

Mr. Weicuen. You do? If you get all this thing that vou are talk- 
ing about, vou would have to have about 10 people around in the same 
place where vou could have 2. 

Commander Savonis. You have to have three deck oflicers on your 
Diesel vessels as well as on your steam vessel. You also have to have 
two a. b.’s and one ordinary, as a look-out. Even though the Gov- 
ernment did not require it by certificate of inspection, they still 
require it under the Seamen’s Act, and prudent operation would 
require at least one engineer on that vessel, because, while that engine 
may operate when vou are leaving the dock, there is no assurance it 
will operate after you leave the dock. Occurrences occur when 
they don’t. 

Mr. Wercnen. And with these licensed operators they don’t always 
operate as they leave it, either, do they ? 

Commander Savonts. That is true. 

Mr. Weicnen. What T am talking about, here is a Diesel-operated 
ship under 65 feet, and you can operate it with a licensed operator 
and a helper, and you can do the same thing with steam. Now, if it 
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reaches 101 tons and it is under 65 feet, which could happen with this 
sort of thing. you would have to have 10 people to do the same thing 
that 2 people could do. 

Commander Savonts. No, sir; that is not true. You gave a 24-houw 
operation for a steamboat. 

Mr. Wercuet. Take two-thirds of it. Two-thirds of 12 is 8 You 
would have eight people do what two could prudently do, with refer 
ence to | ton over the 100 tons, if this sort of thing goes through. 

Commander SAvonts. Operation over 100 gross tons, under the 
Seamen's Act, would require nine people. ‘That would be the absolute 
mintiwum. You could not get by the law without that mimimum. 

Mr. Weiceuen. You could put as many more ou as you thought 
were desirable / 

Commander Savonts., That is right, for the safety of the vessel. 

Mr. Weicner. What do you do, have so many people standing 
around on the slip that there is no room left for the passengers! On 
that manning thing, for instance, on this new ship that was launched, 
the Jndependence, or whatever it was, I think it earries a thousand 
passengers. Flow much of a crew is required on that ¢ 

Commander Savonts. [do not know offliand, but the Way you 
certily those, all the Coast Guard does is pros ide the complement of 
crew necessary for the safety and navigation of the vessel. 

Mr. Weicuen. PT understand that they require a crew of 750 men 
ona ship that carries a thousand passengers. 

Commander Savonts. That is never required. The ship owner 
carries them voluntarily. 

Mr. Wreictien. ‘Phat is the first time I ever heard of a shipownet 
carrying voluntarily as many as ¢50 fora list of a thousand passengers. 

Commander SAVONIS. The shipowner does it himself. All the 
Coast Guard does is provide the complement of officers and crew re- 
quired for the safe navigation of the vessel, which will probably be 
50 or GO, and then vou add vour lifeboat men, which would be prob 
ably 25 or 30, and the rest of them are in the stewards’ department, 
not connected with the navigation of the vessel, which the owner can 
or cannot carry as he sees fit. The only reason we put it on certifica 
tion is so that the lifesaving equipment will be carried, 

Mr. Wertcuen. So, the rest of it is forced on in some other sort of 
Way / 

Commander Savonis. | think it is good business tao have Waiters 
and cooks and stewards and so forth for the passengers. 

Mr. Weicrten. I haven't heard that this is the size of these crews 
by any means. 

Commander Savonts. They have the concessionaires, the beau- 
ticlans, and barbers, and many others that give service in the luxury 
trade. 

Mr. Weicnet. You say that a crew of 750 people on an American- 
flag passenger ship that carries a passenger list of a thousand is all 
voluntary ; is not required by the Coast Guard over a certain number ? 

Commander Savonis. That is right. 

Mr. Weicnev. With reference to the inspection of Diesel-operated 
vessels of under 65 feet or up to 70 feet, they are inspected every 
vear, the hulls: are they not / 

Commander Savonts. The Diesel, if it carries passengers or freight 
for hire: ves. sir. 
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Mr. Weicnet. And they are somewhat easy to get out of the water. 
So, they are out of the water every year or two; and, when they are 
out, the Coast Guard examines them; doesn’t it ? 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Weicuer. With reference to the steam-operated vessels, they 
are very seldom out of the water after they are once in, unless there 
is damage or something. They are not out every year or two. 

Commander Savonis. I do not know whether the Diesels are on the 
Great Lakes. On fresh water you do not haul them out as often as you 
haul them out on salt water. 

Mr. Weicne.. But the Diesels are out every year or two. 

Commander Savonts. I would not know that for a fact. I do know 
that when they are hauled out they are required to call up the in- 
spector; and, if there is any question of damage of underwater body, 
the inspectors can require that they be hauled out. 

Mr. Weicuen. And they are out more often than the big steam- 
operated vessel, because it is a very costly thing to take the big ones 
out; is that not right ? 

Commander Savonts. [ understand efficiency of operation of large 
steam vessels requires that they be hauled into drydock every year 
or two in the general overhaul period. [ am not certain of that. 

Mr. Wricnen. You say the steam vessels are hauled out every vear 
or two to drydock ¢ 

Commander Savonts. That is my understanding. IT am not cer- 
tain of that asa fact. 

Mr. Weicnet. I would like to ask Captain Hirshtield a question 
now with reference to the operation of Diesels under 65 and those 
slightly over 65 or 70. With reference to fishermen, they are not 
licensed: are they / 

Captain Hirstrienp. No. 

Mr. Wetcuen. And they are operating this type of Diesel ship that 
we are talking about, a little over 65, up to 70 or 75, and over 100 
tons ¢ 

Captain Hirsurievp, As long as they go no more than 200 tons. 

Mr. Weicnet, And those people are not licensed like this would 
provide ; are they / 

Captain Hirsirieip. That is right. 

Mr. Weitcuen. And they operate in and out of the harbors in the 
lanes where the traflic is/ 

Captain Hirsurrecp. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Wetcnev. And they operate in many waters that are probably 
more treacherous than the regularly licensed people operate in? 

Captain Hirsurimepp. | suppose you could say that is true. 

Mr. Weicnet. As a general thing. And the vessels that they 
handle are similar to those that you are talking about licensing here. 
You are going to exempt people who operate fishing boats. Under 
this proposed legislation they are excepted ; are they not 

Captain Hirsurrecp. Yes. 

Mr. Weicuen. Those people have the same kind of operation, talk- 
ing about in connection with other ships, with reference to passing 
and licensed officers. Anyone who can operate those evidently must 
be fairly good operators. They have not wrecked many ships: have 
they ? 


Captain Hirsurieip. So far as navigation and piloting goes. 
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Mr. Weicue.. And the owners of such operated ships have not 
come in and said that the men who operate their Diesel fishing ships 
just under 100 tons or up to 200 tons on Diesel, in order to protect their 
property and protect everybody else, should be licensed like licensed 
people for steamboats. Have they come to the Coast Guard or any- 
thing like that ¢ 

Captain Hirsurievp. I do not like to say categorically that they 
have not. I am under the impression that a bill has been intro- 
duced—— 

Mr. Weicuet. I understand about the bill being introduced. 

Captain Hirsurieip. Not this bill; another one. 

Mr. Wercue.. They are introducing those regularly, but T mean 
the people who own the ships and who have the people operating 
them do not claim that they have to be licensed: do they’ Have they 
come to the Coast Guard demanding that they have to have licensed 
people, like the steamboat people, the same kind of licensed officers 4 
Have the owners requested that / 

Captain Hirsurievp. I do not recall any of my own knowledge, 
but Commander Savonis tells me a number of people who own the 
fishing boats require that the operators be licensed as a condition 
precedent to hiring them, on the larger-type vessels. 

Mr. Weicuen. ‘They can do that voluntarily. 

Captain Hirsurievp, Yes. 

Mr. Weicue.. With reference to their exemption here, they are 
pretty good seamen. They are as good as licensed men; are they 
not ¢ 

Captain Hirsirieip. I think, as I said yesterday, Mr. Weichel, the 
reputation of fishermen all through the ages is that they are probably 
the best seamen that there are. 

Mr. Weicuen. With reference to these people who have operators” 
licenses for these Diesel ships, they are good seamen for where they 
are operating, 

Captain Hirsirietp. They are supposed to be. ‘They lave passed 
an examination if they get an operator's license. 

Mr. Wertcuet. If you are going to place those people in the same 
kind of category as licensed steamboat officers, that is not going to 
make them any better; is it. 

If they are, it is not going to make them any better. 

Captain Hirsurieip. | would suppose that the answer to that is 

You are correct.” However, we are not placing them there. 

Mr. Weicnen. I am saying, if they are put there they are not any 
better. 

Captain Hirsuriecp. You do not change a man by turning his hat 
around, 

Mr. Weicuen. That is right; and with reference to the people 
who employ operators, if a man is not a satisfactory operator and 
the man does not like what he does, he can discharge him. But with 
reference to licensed operators in groups, and with reference to li- 
censed personnel in groups, do you know whether they can discharge 
them anytime they see fit, or do you have to keep a person because he 
lias a license, and you can’t get rid of him? 

Captain Hirsurieip. That is out of my bailiwick. 

Mr. Weicue.. IT was wondering what the Coast Guard knew 
about it. 
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Captain Hiresurievp. So far as we know, so far as our own practices 
are concerned, we have no control over, whom an employer hires, so 
long as the man has the requisite qu: alifieations, nor do we have any 
control as to whether he will fire the man if he chooses to or not. 
That is not our province nor in our bailiwick. 

Mr. Weicuen. With reference to those who are in the inspection 
service now of the Coast Guard, which was formerly under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the people who are in that inspection service are 
not generally people who have had the training and experience in the 
operation of Diesel-powered craft; is not that true / 

Captain Hirsuriecp. That is true as a general rule. 

Commander Savonis. Not now. 

Captain Mirsarrerp. T stand corrected. Tam told that a big ma- 
jority of them have had Diesel experience. 

Mr. Weicnet. There are several thousand, 4.000, or whatever the 
nuniber was. that wanted to get into the Coast Guard from the De- 
partment of Commerce, and were all people who were steam-operation 
deck officers and steam-operation below-deck officers. They were not 
people who had any familiarity with the operation of Diesel ships 
up to around 100 tons. 

Captain Hirsivienp. There are only 400, Mr. Weichel, in total 
number. Of those, probably half are engineers, and they have had 
experience, [ would say, with Diesel auxiliaries, probably almost all 
of them. 

Mr. Wetener. But they had no experience with the type of Diesel- 
operated craft around 100 tons. Their operations were bigger than 
that. The others were with reference to steam and an auxiliary on 
a steamship. 

Captain Hirsurietp. That is possibly yes and probably no. Of 
course the auxiliary engines that they had were probably as big as 
von will find in the type of craft vou are talking about. 

Mr. Werenen. But they were not used in the operation of the craft. 
They were used for light or auxiliary services on a big ship. They 
were not used for the operation of the craft. 

Captain Hirsirrenp, In many cases you have them supplying 
auxiliary power which runs your pumps and so forth that operate the 
main engine. 

Mr. Wetcnen. Tam talking about with reference to power that is 
running the ship. 

Captain Hirsurienp. How many were on these small craft T would 
not guess, 1 do not know. 

Mr. Weienen.. That is all. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Coamman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Atven. T would like to find out a little bit more about what 
causes crank-case explosions. 

Captain Hirsierenp. Yes, sir. It is usually an accumulation of 
gas and overheating in the crank case. 

Mr. Antex. Would the presence of more crew or more inspection of 
we engine change that situation ? 

Captain Hirsirrevp. It is a case of a man, I would say, watching. 
Mr. Allen, 1 would say, seeing that he does not overheat; and, if he 
does, to stop his engine and see what the trouble it. eas ver, I would 
like tosay that Tam not a qualified Diesel engineer. 
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Mr. Auten. Is Commander Savonis? 

Commander Savonis. No. We have had a few casualties where they 
had explosions, and it was determined that the cause of the explosions 
was some slight defect in design causing certain parts in the crank- 
case area to overheat and get red and cause the explosion of the gasses 
in that part. 

Mr. Atuen. Those explosions, I take it, would be limited to certain 
type of engines, poorly designed, with the probability that the design 
has been corrected 7 

Commander Savonis. That is right. ‘ 

In the particular instance I am referring to the design has been 
corrected. 

Mr. Auten. Is there any further need for alarm with regard to that 
type of explosion 4 

Commander Savontis. No. They are very infrequent. I do not re- 
member one in a vear or more. 

Mr. Attex. Would an explosion in the crank case or of the crank 
case type in a Diesel do any material damage if the Diesel were small? 

Commander Savonts. You are usually going to get the crank-case 
explosion not in the smal! vessel, and it does blow out the bottom part 
of the engine. 

Mr. ALLEN. How large would the Diesel have to be before there 
would be apprehension of the erank-case explosion 4 

Commander Savonts. T could not say. It would be more than the 
ordinary small Diesel. 

Mr. Antven. As TI remember, the 500-horsepower small Diesel is 
about 4 or 5 feet high. Would that be about the place where you would 
look for danger / 

Commander Savonis. Yes. sir. 

Mr. ALL N. ] would also like to vet a little more idea of how big a 
vessel of 15 eross tons is, What would he the average size ot al vessel 
of 15 gross tons ¢ 

Commander Savonts. An average vessel, 40 to 45 feet. However, 
cross tonnage is a function of its measurements, and we have had very 
many experiences there. Take a vessel SO or 90 feet in length: and, 
if you want to deduct certain spaces and do not want to have them for 
carrying spaces, vou can come out with about 3 tons. 

Mr. Anuen. How about a 50-foot open Navy motor sailer 

Commander Savonis. That would be over 15, measuring from the 
deck-line down. 

Mr. Auuen. The ordinary LCM? 

Commander Savonts. That would be over 15 gross tons. 

Mr. Auten. Those are both types of boats that individuals have 
heen using, say, in the case of a veteran farming on the island and 
taking his own produce to shore. 

Commander Savonts. Veterans have bought those and made tankers 
out of them. ° 

Mr. Antex. Would there be any need to control or license or inspect 
an LCM where some fellow wanted to take his own freight ? 

Commander Savonts. They are not subject to inspection now, if 
they are carrying their own freight other than tankers. 

Mr. Auten. They would be under this bill. 
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Commander Savonis. Yes; over 15 tons. 

Mr. Auten. Is there any reason to exempt pleasure craft and not 
exempt craft carrying the owner’s own freight? 

Commander Savonis. I think the point of relationship there is what 
is in the back of people’s minds. What was in the back of people’s 
minds when they drafted the bill, I do not know. When you carry 
the owner’s own freight, it usually involves the hiring of — 
employment, whereas in pleasure craft it is usually the owner that 
operates the boat generally, and that is the distinction that is made. 

Mr. Auuen. I realize the thinking, but is there any more reason to 
require the licensing of a man to carry his own freight than there is to 
license a man for carrying passengers not for hire ¢ 

Commander Savonis. That is hypothetical. 

Mr. Auten. [ am thinking only on the basis of the experience which 
your office should have with the records of accidents. 

Commander Savonis. I think the Coast Guard has taken the posi- 
tion on that with respect to this legislation, and I would not want to 
offer an opinion of what I personally think. If we are striving for 
the ideal, for utopia, of course, you would check into everybody's quali- 
fications, whether he is suffering from epilepsy, what the condition of 
his eyesight is, the actions of anybody who is operating in trafic. 
That would be desirable, but whether it is practical or not is an entirely 
different matter. 

Mr. Auten. Approaching it from a little different angle, we have 
had some testimony that there have been one or two suggestions or 
more that have gotten into trouble and brought about the feeling that 
this legislation is needed, and there is testimony that a fishing boat, 
or repair boat, chartered and carried an explosive stove on it and offered 
a condition for correction, Are there any other.cases or categories 
of cases that the Coast Guard has had trouble with which would indi- 
cate that remedial legislation is necessary ¢ 

Commander Savonis. Well, we have these passenger vessels of 
under 15 gross tons, which, of course, none of the bills here catch, that 
go to sea with tremendous numbers of people. You can get a boat of 
about 13 gross tons and, oh, probably about 40 or 45 feet in length 
that will take an excursion party of about 75 people from: Miami to 
Bimini and back without any inspection requirements at all. That ts 
one class of vessel that should be brought under full inspection. 

Then you have another category of vessels over 15 gross tons pro- 
pelled by motor, which, as Captain Hirshfield has indicated, are in a 
group that the legal authority for making safety requirements are 
questionable or at least confusing, as indicated by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s decision. Clarifying legislation in that direction is most highly 
desirable. 

The vessels I am referring to are small motor vessels that carry 
men, women, and children of all ages and all conditions of health. 
Of course, the vessels get quite large, too, and the Coast Guard feels 
that those are the people who should be protected and do actually 
need protect ion. 

Mr. Auten. That would, however, require legislation other than 
that under consideration, 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. ALLEN. One other type of question. I have had several letters 
concerning H. R. 3646, Mr. Shelley’s bill, from people operating small 
tugs on the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. 

The general tenor of the letter is that the tugs have been operated 
for many years by unlicensed personnel thoroughly familiar with the 
waters and the craft they oper: ated, but pel rsonnel who would not be 
able to successfully pass an examination for a license, and the appeal 
is made that those old hands, particularly where their record is good 
for many years, should be allowed to continue in that employment. 
do you have an opinion on whether that feeling is proper ¢ 

Commander Savonis. We have an experience on that in two re- 
-pects. We had the experience that in 1939 the United States ratified 
the Officers’ Certificate Convention of 1936, which required fishing 

essels and yachts, for example, of 200 gross tons or over, to have the 
master and chief engineer and each mate and engineer in charge of a 

atch to be licensed. They were not previously licensed. Nobody 
has suffered any hardship from that, because what they did was to 
vive everybody a license who had been at sea for about 5 years. And 
there was no serious technical error involved. You just issued licenses 
much more liberally for that type of person. 

We also had experience with the Motorboat Act of 1910, which pro- 
vided that if a motorboat under 65 feet carried passengers for hire, 
you would issue him a license without examination. ‘That went on 
intil 1940, when an examination was required, and we used about the 
same procedure there. There would be some people that would lose 
their jobs but not many. They were such people that under no coi 
-ideration would they have been permitted to continue in operation 
ny wity. 

Mr. Auten. Would it be your opinion that under these bills you 
could show such leniency to people who had particular jobs? 

Commander Savonts. 1 do not think it is leniency. 1 think it is 
a practical way of doing it. If a person has had a job for 10 or 15 
years, I do not think he should be harassed with a written examination. 
He has already proved himself. 

Mr. Auten. Is there a written examination that requires any type 
of academic learning that would be requisite to the issuance of 
icense ¢ 

Commander Savonis. Under the two programs I indicated there 
was not. 

Mr. Auven. L would like you to direct your attention specifically to 
this bill. 

Commander Savonis. For people coming in for the first time, ves. 
lor people who have demonstrated their ability to operate, no. 

Mr. Auuen. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Toutuerson. Mr. Chairman ?/ 

The CHamman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Touterson. You made reference to a report vesterday. Is that 
the Treasury Department's report ? 

Captain Hirsurienp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Touterson. That has not been read, has it / 

Captain Hirsurieep. Parts of it have been. 
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Mr. Tourrerson. I notice in the report a statement, one sentence to 
the effect, and I am quoting now: 

It is doubtful that the result with respect to a great number of vessels of these 
additional classes would justify the added cost. 

First let me say this: You have said, also, that you are up here 
specifically to act as technical adviser to the committee. 

Captain Tlirsurucnp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Touterson. Am I to assume from that that vou are not here 
specifically on behalf of this bill or any other bills? 

Captain Hirsnerienp. Neither for nor against, 

Mr. ‘Pouterson. Coming back to the sentence T have just read, 
am I safe in assuming that your department doubts the practical wis- 
dom of this bill because of the added burden or cost that would be 
involved / 

Captain Hirstirienp. It would certainly require a good deal more 
money, because it would require more personnel in many places. 

Mr. 'Toutiterson. This has reference to H. R. 3657 particularly, Cap- 
tain—vour Department questions or doubts the justifiability of the 
measure / 

Captain Hixsuriecp. There is a question as to it. 

Mr. Totterson. The objective of the measure, as stated by Congress- 
man Reams, was that it was a safety measure, so that the thing he had 
in mind was the safety of passengers on boats under 15 tons—safety 
to the crew or to the pubhe generally. We can assume from what 
he has said that the safety factor in the bill was the important thing. 
Now, the thing that concerns me is, What about passengers who are 
carried on boats not for hire? You mentioned a specific case yester- 
day. or somebody did. of a boat down in Florida. How about pas- 
sengers on pleasure craft ¢ Every good week end throughout the year 
in all ports of the country people who own sinall craft go out and 
take friends with them, and the number of friends depends upon the 
size of the boat, and T personally have seen quite a number of pas- 
sengers on pleasure craft. Isnt their safety of some concern to the 
Coast Guard, or shouldn't it be of some concern to everybody inter- 
ested in the safety of people ¢ 

Captain Hirsurrevp. Yes, sir; [I think so. They are subject to 
the Motorboat Act. which requires safety equipment, 

Mr. Touiterson. Every boat on the water has to comply with the 
rules of the road. 

Captain Hirstriep. Yes, sir. 

Of course, the incident you are questioning is a difficult one. be- 
cause if people want to go out with their friends, T think it would be 
pretty hard to stop them. We usually have to go get them once ina 
while, but we can’t stop them from going out. 

Mr. Touierson. The question that comes to my mind is why pleasure 
craft is not included in this bill when the odds are that more people 
ure carried on them than are carried on craft not for hire. 

Captain Hirsnrivtp. That is right, in total number. T could not 
answer your question, sir. 1 donot know. 

Mr. ‘iouterson. And the same thing might be said in some measure 
with respect to fishing craft, is that no true? , 

Tam familiar with fishing craft which go out on barbecues carrying 
large numbers of people. You have said that traditionally fishermen 


are good sailors. 
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Captain Hirsirienp. Commercial tishermen, I should have said. 

Mr. Totuerson, Could you say the same thing with respect to tug- 
boat operators who have lived on tugboats most of their lives / Aren't 
they pretty good sailors ¢ 

Captain Hirsurrevp. They usually are, from what I have seen. 

Mr. Totterson. Yesterday there was some question asked concern- 
ing the record of accidents, and the witnesses were unable to testify 
because they had no records. But, in your experience, what is the 
record of accidents with respect, say, to contractors who operate their 
own boats, dredging-boat operators who are operating their own boats, 
tugboat operators? What is the record of accidents with respect to 
them’ Iam not talking about the official record now; I am talking 
about your experience. 

Captain Hirsurieip. I would like to let Commander Savonis an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. To.tzuerson. Fine. 

Commander Savonts. In the first place, there would be no question 
but that the motor-propelled vessels are a greater number of vessels, 
because vou have only about 6,000 vessels under inspection and five 
hundred or more thousand of these other type vessels. 

Mr. Touterson. That would be included in this bill? 

Commander Savonis. No: as between inspected and noninspected 
vessels. 

Mr. Totuerson. Was there testimony as to the number of vessels 
which would be brought under the inspection laws by this bill? 

Commander Savonts. I do not think there was. 

Mr. Torirrson. With regard to the tugboat operators that would 
be brought under the bill, and these private operators that carry their 
own freight, and the dredging-boat operators that would be brought 
in under this bill amongst that category of people has there been any 
history of a great number of accidents 4 

Commander Savonis. Not a great number of accidents, but I feel 
certain the accident rate among that type of people is greater than 
the number of accidents on inspected vessels. 

Mr. ‘Toutrrson. Has that been true with respect to tugboat 
operators ¢ 

Commander Savonts. I think so. 

Mr. Touuerson. How about pleasure craft as related to tugboat 
operators ¢ 

Commander Savonts. That pleasure-craft business is complicated, 
but when you get down to the small outboard boat, and the man who 
takes his family ont and drowns them all—— 

Mr. Totuerson. Eliminating the outboard motor, but an inboard 
craft of the same size that would be brought in under this bill. 

Commander Savonts. Those people would probably have less acci- 
dents but the reason is that when conditions that go to make an acci- 
dent occur they do not goout. They stay home. We have had a great 
number of them, though. 

Mr. TotteFson. Would you say tugboat operators are involved in 
aecidents more than pleasure-craft operators / 

Commander Savonts. That would be reasonable, for the same size 
vessel, 

Mr. Tourerson. Would you say the same thing with respect to 


fishing boats and pleasure-craft operators? 
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Commander Savonis. That would naturally follow, both man for 
man and of the same size. You just do not get into trouble if you 
do not do anything. 

Mr. Totierson. One other question: In these accidents with which. 
you have had some experience or knowledge, has there been any 
great amount of loss of life? 

Commander Savonis. Yes, but that is relative. The loss of life 
has not been great. 

Mr. Totierson. We had testimony with reference to one tugboat 
that sank in Lake Erie with the loss of 12 lives. Aside from that, I 
have heard no testimony concerning other loss of life from tugboat 
accidents. 

Commander Savonis. We have had probably 100 or 200 not par- 
ticularly from tugboats, or that general class of vessel. 

Mr. Totuerson. Could you give us any indication of the loss of 
life from tugboat accidents? 

Commander Savonis. We have it available. It is Just a question 
of going through our system and picking them out for that partieu- 
lar type of vessel. 

Mr. Totierson. I am cognizant of the possibility of loss of life 
on tugboat operations which would come about irrespective of whether 
or not there had been any inspection laws: in other words, a man 
falling overboard, and that sort of thing. 

Commander Savonts. They are classified in four types: marine 
casualties, marine hazard, natural causes, and those that just disappear. 

Mr. Toutierson. They are not causes where inspection would have 
made any difference. 

Commander Savonts. That is right as to marine hazards or natural 
causes, 

Mr. Totiterson. Do you feel that if the tugboat operator for in- 
stance, was brought under the act, if this act were made into law, 
that tugboat operations would be much safer? 

Commander Savonis. I think there would be no question about 
that. If you inspect a vessel each year, whether the Government 
does it or the operator does, or a classification society does it, it will 
give him a higher assurance that the vessel is in a seaworthy condi- 
tion, and therefore lessen the possibility of occurrence of casualty. 
The same way with the personnel. I think your question answers 
itself, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Totterson. You feel there is more justification for bringing 
tugboat operators under the law than there is for bringing pleasure 
craft of the same size, or fishing craft, under it? 

Commander Savonis. It would seem so to me. 

Mr. Totuerson. Do you think fishing craft operations are safer 
than tugboat operations ? 

Commander Savonis. [ think they are different operations. Fish- 
ing boats go out to sea. 

Mr. Totserson. Fishing boats are exempted from this. What is 
the reason for that ? 

Commander Savonts. Only that traditionally—— 

Mr. Triuterson. From your own experience, do you believe fishing 
craft operations are safer than tugboat operations ¢ 

Commander Savonts. | could not say in that relationship. 
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Mr. Toutierson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Butler? 

Mr. Burier. I wonder if either one of these boys can answer a 
question, if they have any idea of the theory of what caused the sink- 
ing of the Sachem, the tugboat in Lake Erie. 

Commander Savonis. I do not know. She left Buffalo and was 
bound for Dunkirk, about 30 miles away. She disappeared; there 
was an oil slick, and we decided that was where she was. 

Mr. Butter. It is my understanding that that originally was a 
steam operated tug of 500 horsepower. 

Captain Hirsurrevp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burier. They took the steam operation out and put in a Diesel 
of 1,000 horsepower. My personal opinion is that if that tug had been 
compelled to undergo inspection the same as a steamer, that would 
have been eliminated. 

Captain Hirsurre.p. That is something that would be hard to 
answer, She was inspected as a steam vessel. 

Mr. Burier. But not after the steam was taken out and Diesel was 
put in, and they put twice the horsepower in on the Diesel. So, if 
it was going under the regular steamboat inspection, they would not 
have been able to do that, in my opinion—double the horsepower. 

Captain Hirsurrecp. I don’t think you could say that. I think 
probably the results of inclining—they would have inclined her 
anew with this new machinery, to see what her stability was. In many 
cases vessels have had their power increased and there has been no 
rejection, let’s say, of the idea. 

Mr. Burner. It may have been increased, but not 100 percent, or 
1,000 percent, whatever you want to call it. 

Captain Himsurrecp. | think you will find some of them have. I 
don't know the tug at all. It depends on the size and a lot of other 
things. But I believe there has been cases where the horsepower 
of vessels has been increased 100 percent. 

Mr. Burver. There may have been, but I haven't been able to find 
a record of any that has been increased 100 percent, to say nothing 
of 500 or 1,000. Of course, I know that steam operates a little more 
smoothly than Diesel, and I was wondering if there was anything 
to the theory of that vessel tearing itself apart. I wondered whether 
you had any further information, either public or among yourselves, 
and whether you had an idea of what caused it. 

Captain Hirsurievp. I haven't any information. 

Commander Savonts. No, sir; excepting, as we said, the divers have 
gone down, and they don’t want to close the case out until they get 
the testimony of the people as to the probable cause of her going down. 
Thus far they haven't been able to put their fingers on any particular 
cause. 

Mr. Suetiry. I would like to ask Commander Savonis, can a Diesel 
engine crankcase explosion possibly result in a fire through a vessel ? 

Commander Savonis. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sueitiry. And that would be a hazard, then, to the persons 
aboard. 

Some reference was made to the Fast/and accident, which was, as 
you said, one based upon the lack of stability requirements, and the 
comment was made that in view of the experience of that accident, 
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corrective measures and legislation were subsequently adopted. Don’t 
these bills do about the same thing, in view of the history of the devel- 
opment of Diesel—suggest some corrective measures / 

Commander Savonis. In a broad sense it is a corrective measure, 
extending Federal supervision, so to speak, over the safety of vessels 
in that sense; yes. 

Mr. Suewiey. Let me ask either you or Captain Hirshfield: This 
section 404, to which the legislation here in regard to two of the bills, 
anyhow, is addressed, was originally an act of 1890; is that not so? 

Commander Savonts. Approximately: ves. It is around there. 

Mr. Suetiry, And it hasn't been changed since 19064 

Commander Savonts. About: that is about correct. That is my 
recollection. 

Mr. Suentiry. At that time the general mode of propulsion of ves- 
sels of the type referred to in the legislation was steam operation 

Commander Savonts. They were getting into gas producers and 
coal-gas engines. 

Mr. Suetiey. The last correction made was including naphtha and 
gasoline operation / 

Commander Savonts. There has been one since then, the act of 1936, 
where it extended the steamboat inspection laws to all seagoing motor 
vessels of more than 300 gross tons. 

Mr. Suevpiey. That still would not bring it down in the lower ton- 
nage and power. 

Commander Savonts. No, sir. 

Mr. Suetiey. How far back do we go in time since we find the 
Diesel engine be ing introduced into this field of maritime usage ? 

Commander Savonts. Right after World War I. 

Mr. Smeciry. In the past 15 years has there been an increase in 
Diesel-powered vessels and tugs / 

Commander Savonts. Particularly since World War II. 

Mr. Sureuiey. And has there been an increase in the number of ves- 
sels formerly powered by steam-boiler propulsion being converted to 
Diesel operation / 

Commander Savonis. [ would say not so much, excepting with the 
tugboats and towboats. They have gone from gas to Diesel rather 
than from steam back to Diesel. 

Mr. SHevxiey. In transferring from gas to Diesel or from steam 
to Diesel, prior to the transfer they were under inspection laws, were 
they not / 

Commander Savonts. Not if they were motor propelled: just if 
they were steam and over 65 feet. 

Mr. Sueiiey. Let’s take that vessel: steam, and over 65. feet. 
Then it is converted to Diesel. That was an inspected vessel 4 

Commander Savonts. Yes, si 

Mr. Suetiry. Then that esnatl is converted to Diesel, and under 
this quirk in the laws it is not inspected thereafter, is vs ¢ 

Commander Savonts. It would depend. Over 15 gross tons and 
carrying passengers and freight for hire, it would remain subject to 
inspection. 

Mr. Suetiey. Except for those exceptions, which [ have in mind. 
But there are vessels of certain types that were under inspection laws 
if they were steam propelled, and then when converted to Diesel were 
no longer under the inspection laws ? 
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Commander Savonis. That is right. ‘Tugboats and towboats would 
be good eX umples. 

Mr. Sueciry. To clear up the record on one point, I think it is just 
as well to make the record clear on the Coast Guard operation of the 
66-foot vessel with 14-foot beam. If you take four vessels, each 66 
feet long and each 14 feet wide, isn’t it possible that you would get 
a different passenger-carrying capacity for each one, considering the 
freeboard, the draft, the rake of the bow, the sheer of the counter, 
the size of the wheelhouse, the other superstructure, the capstan, the 
windlass, the gear boxes, and all of those? And you might have on 
one vessel only enough room to carry 10 passengers ore on another 
vessel enough room to carry 40 passengers, but each of them would be 
(6 feet long by 14 feet beam. Isthat right ¢ 

Commander Savontis. That is right. 

Mr. Stueniey. That isall I have at this point. 

The Cramman. Are there any other questions, gentlemen ‘ 

Mr. Weicuen. T have one more question. 

With reference to what Mr. Allen asked you, you said when the ship 
is for hire the owner hires more people. That would be with reference 
tothe protection of people working on the ship ‘ 

Commander SAvonts. Employment. 

Mr. Wericnien. All these people on commercial fishing ships are 
hired, too. Don’t you want to protect them? A fisherman’s life 1s 
as 2ood as anvbody else's, | would think. 

Commander Savontis. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Wericuen. So that with reference to that. you have said that, 
but you are exempting that. With reference to inspection of the craft 
around LOO tons, or slightly over, up to two or three hundred tons, or 
even the bigger ones, isn’t it a fact that the person who operates the 
ship. the enoineer below the deck or the officer above the deck, knows 
more about how good the ship 1S, how seaworthy it is. What it will 
stand, what defects, if any, there are, better than some inspector who 
would come on the boat for an hour or two once ina year?’ Isnt that 
the person who really knows how good the ship is and what is wrong 
withit? Isnt that the person who really knows ? 

Commander Savonts. If he is a person that stays with the ship all 
the time. 

Mr. Wericten. These people that we are talking about in this bill 
are people that are staving with the ship all the time. They have been 
with them for vears—sleep on them, eat on them, and everything else. 
They know more about it than some inspector that comes on for an 
hour or two one eayear; : isn’t that correct ? 


Commander Savonts. I don’t think you can say that is a fact, be- 
cause the haupentee ean make the vessel accessible for an inspection, 
whereas the operating personnel cannot. The marine inspector can 


have the boilers secured and crawl] inside to find out if there is anv 
deficiency. 
Mr. Weicuet. That is on a steamboat. T am talking now—that is 
with reference to steam. But outside of that. the man who does the 
actual operation knows more about it than anybody else. Isnt that a 
fact? 
Commander Savonts. T would not say that isa fact.sir. T will take 
one illustration for example. 
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Take the well deck of a vessel. It may have certain areas of clear 
ing ports, to clear the water when it gets into that well deck. A per- 
son who has been trained and experienced in calculations and for- 
mulas would be in a much better position to know whether the area 
is sufficient or not. The operating personnel probably never would 
know. The only time he would know is when the vessel foundered. 

Mr. Weicuet. That would be one exception, with reference to the 
first time a tugboat ¢ goes out, or something of that kind, is that right? 

Commander Savonts. Yes. 

Mr. Weicuet. With reference to these Diesel-operated boats, and 
people who operate them, isn’t it a fact that they know more about it 
than anybody else, as to whether there is anything wrong in its opera- 
tion or its stability? They are the people using it. Isn’t that a fact? 
And most of the things the inspectors find out somebody has to tell 
them on the ship. 

Commander Savonis. No; not necessarily. 

Mr. Weicuet. They never find out much by themselves; do they / 

Commander Savonts. They are required to. 

Mr. Weicuer. They are like policemen; they know what people tell 
them. 

To finish it up, those people who actually operate it know what is 
wrong, if there is anything wrong, more than anybody else; and, if 
they don’t think it is safe to be on with reference to their own personal 
safety as employees on the thing, there is nothing to keep them on it; is 
there ? 

Commander Savonis. No, sir. It isa voluntary contract. 

Mr. Wercuev. And this is a sort of attempt to make a person who 
probably knows more about it than anybody else, on the actual ship, 
have somebody else come along and say this or that, or just exercise 
some power or control over it. Doesn’t it amount to pretty nearly 
that? 

Commander Savonts. Well 





Mr. Weicuet. If you don’t want to answer, that’s all. 

The CHatrman. The subcommittee stands adjourned until 10:30 
tomorrow morning. I may say to the members of the subcommittee 
present that the full committee will meet at 9:30 in executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene on the following day, Thursday, June 7, 1951, at 10:30 a.m.) 
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PROVIDING CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS FOR DIESEL 
AND OTHER NONSTEAM VESSELS 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1951 


ScncomMMrrrer oN Marrrime Arrears, 
Comairrer oN tre Mercnantr Marine AND FISHERIES, 
House or RerreseNnTaTIves, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to adjournment on 
Wednesday, June 6, 1951, in the committee hearing room, 219 Old 
House Office Building, the Honorable Edward J. Hart (chairman of 
‘he subcommittee and the full committee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Hart (chairman), Garmatz, Barrett, Ben- 
nett, Shelley, Robeson, Weichel, Tollefson, Allen, and Miller. 

Also present: John M. Drewry, general counsel: Gus S. Caras, 
investigator to the minority. 

The Cuamman. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Is Mr. Daggett present ? 

Mr. Daccrerr. Mr. Chairman, I have with me our representative of 
cur association in Pittsburgh, Mr. Trautvetter, who also has sub- 
mitted a statement and desires to be heard. 

The Cyatrman. Do you want to be heard first? I do not care in 
which order you are heard. 

Mr. Daccerr. Yes, sir. 

The Caamman. All right. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT L. DAGGETT, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
MARINE ENGINEERS’ BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Daccerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Herbert L. Daggett. I am president of the National Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association, an organization representing ap- 
proximately 14,000 marine engineers employed on all types of vessels 
on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, and inland waters. 

The National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association appears 
today to urge favorable action by this committee on legislation to 
bring Diesel-powered vessels under the marine inspection laws. While 
we favor the objectives of the several bills on this subject now before 
your committee, it appears to us that H. R. 5646, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Shelley, will best accomplish the end sought and establish 
an adequate system of inspection which can be effectively and inex- 
pensively administered. 

It may be that the legislation will need refinements as a result of 
the information produced at these hearings, but in purpose and prin- 
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ciple it is sound. In‘ time, it is long overdue, and petty criticisms 
should not be allowed to interfere with the enactment at this session 
ot the Congress of legislation authorizing the inspection of Diesel- 
powered vessels engaged in commercial towing. 

It would naturally seem to follow that if the design of vessels en- 
gaged in commerce were changed by the substitution for one type of 
power plant, fully covered by the regulations, to another type of power 
plant exempt from literal coverage of the law, the law would be 
amended to require a uniformly high standard of safety for both. 
This has been done only in part. With the substitution of the Diesel 
engine for the steam power plant in a vessel, the wording of the law 
was such that the vessel was not covered. 

As far back as 1905, however, the Congress took note of the intro- 
duction of the internal-combustion engine aboard United States ves- 
sels and passed a law providing that all vessels above 15 gross tons 

carrying passengers or freight for hire, propelled by gas, fluid, naph 
tha, or electric motors, shall be subject to hull and boiler inspection 
and to statutory requirements relating to the employment of leensed 
engineers and pilots. Other amendments of a fringe character have 
subsequently been made, but no basic change in the law has been made 
since that time to provide equally stringent requirements for all 
vessels. 

The requirements of the law are applicable to all steam vessels, but 
the Diesel vessels engaged in commercial towing on inland waterways 
remain exempt from the requirements of the law despite the great in- 
crease in the size and complexity of the power plants now installed in 
Diesel-powered towing vessels. 

It is in vessels of this type that the greatest expansion of the use of 
Diesel engine has occurred. For the past 10 vears practically all con 
struction of these vessels has been with Diesel power. On the Mis 
sissippi River system the only steam: towboats built in 15 vears have 
been those constructed by the Defense Plant Corporation in the early 
days of World War II. All harbor tugs were formerly steam-pow- 
ered. Some few remain, but the number of conversions from steam 
to Diesel far outnumbers the number of steam tugs now being con- 
structed. If these Diesel tugs operate within the harbor, or certain 
limited distances bevond the harbor, they too are exempt from inspec 
tion laws. Thus the entire character of a section of maritime com- 
merce has been changed. 

To show the extent of the growth of uninspected vessels on the in- 
land waterways, the followimg figures were taken from the Inland 
River Record, a publication giving the specifications of all commer- 
cial and Government vessels of the Mississippi River system, streams 
emptying into the Gulf of Mexico, and the Gulf Intracoastal Water 
way as of July 15,1950. This volume lists a total of 1,176 vessels pow- 
ered by Diesel engines. Of these, 476 vessels are of more than 400 
horsepower each and have a combined horsepower of 490581. Unit 

vessels range from 400 to 3,600 horsepower. All of these Diesel ves- 
sels are exempt from the laws of the inspection service. The same pub- 
lication also lists 174 steam vessels, of which 117 are of 400 or more 
horsepower. The combined horsepower of this latter group is 129,651 
horsepower. All of these steam vessels are of course under the in- 
spection law. 
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These figures show that. of all the vessels of mere than 400 horse 
power, 82 percent are Diesel-powered and not subject to inspection 
laws. 

That this trend in increasing rapidly is shown by the figures on 
new construction. In December 1950, the Waterways Journal listed 
37 vessels as under construction for 1950-51. These were all Diesel 
powered and totaled 67,213 horse power, or an average of 1,800 horse 
power per vessel. Included in the 37 vessels were many of 5.200 

jorsepower, Also included is one of 5.000 horsepower, which although 
twice the horsepower of a Liberty ship is like all the others exempt 
from the requirements of the inspection laws. 

Some statistics on the volume of freight moved by the vessels of 
the inland waters will reveal the importance of this commerce to the 
ational economy. The latest published figures are those available 
nthe 1949 Annual Report of the Chiefs of Engineers, part 2, listed as 
“(Commercial statistics, water-borne commerce of the United States 
for the vear 1948." In this report the details of all water-borne com 
merce are presented at length. We have inserted here only those fig 

res relating to the Mississippi River system and showing vessel 
traffic in tons. The river system is divided in sections in the report 
to show the distribution of vessel tratflic 


Mississippi River: on 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, to mouth of Missouri River 8, 648, GOS 
Mouth of Missouri River to mouth of Ohio River 9, 464, 196 
Mouth of Ohio River to Baton Rouge, La. (not included) ° 17, 779, 207 


The Crratrmman. What is that “not included”? 
Mr. Dacerrr. That does not include Baton Rouge—up to Bator 


» 
Rouge. 


” 
Illinois River: Grafton, Illinois to Lake St... Chicago 12, 272, $45 
Missouri River: Kansas City to the mouth T7S, 408 
hie River: Pittsburgh, Pa... to mouth of Ohio River 12, 791, 648 
Pennessee River: Tennessee, Kentucky, and Alabama 2, Mie, 20-4 
(nmberland River: Tennessee and Kentucky 1.01, 956 


By dividing in this manner, some freight is shown in more than 
me area if it moves through. For instance, freight originating in 
Minneapolis and consigned to New Orleans would show in the three 
divisions of the Mississippi River, the report thus indicating beth 
short- and long-haul movements. 

Some indication of the extent of this traffic is gained by comparing 
the tonnage volume with that of well-known harbors. Some of each 
oust are given here: 


7 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Harbor 37. S86, TH6 
Houston ship channel! os, OA, 4604 
Mobile Harbor 7 071. 701 
Seattle Harbor 10, 225, 298 
Facoma Harbor 2) 96, QOS 
Jacksonville. Fla *, 131, 204 

Phus, more freight moved over the lower Mississippi River than it 


he Puget Sound aren. More ih moved by vessel out of 7. Louis. 
Mo. than Jacksonville, Fla. Pittsburgh. Pa. ranks closely with Phil 
idelphia, as is shown by the figures for some river ports: 


St. Louis. Mo 4. O82. 657 
Memphis, Tenn » O63. 612 
Pittsburgh, Pa BO. OD4. bS2 
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Twenty-one million tons of this was coal for steel plants and power. 

Tonnage increases on the Mississippi River system have moved far 
ahead of other areas in 1949 and 1950, 

Because of the failure of the inspection law to change with the 
physical revolution in the industry as we have pointed out, a constantly 
increasing proportion of the huge fleet plying our harbor and river 
waters Is ‘beyond the pale of Government inspection and safety regu 
lations. This is an anachronism which should be properly remedied. 

Consider for a moment the illogical state of the present Inspection 
laws as they relate to vessels of inland waters. 

All steam vessels are subject to inspection; all towing vessels pre 
pelled by other than steam operating on the inland waterways are 
exempt from inspection. As vessels are converted from steam to 
Diesel power, as they are in increasing number, they pass from a state 
of being subject to inspection to one of exemption from inspection. 
Certainly if there is wisdom in inspecting the hull, the equipment, the 
fire-fighting apparatus, the life-saving facilities, and so forth, aboard 
the vessel when powered by steam, the reason for such inspection does 
not cease with a conversion to a different mode of propulsion. 

Asa recent and outstanding example of the tragic loss of life that 
can result from this exemption by virtue of dieselization, 1 should 
like to call attention to the tug Lorraine. 

The tug Lorraine sank close to Windmill Point in Chesapeake Bay 
on the night of April 9, 1950, with the loss of life of all those aboard, 
with the exception of the master. The tug carried a crew consisting 
of the master, a mate, a first engineer, an assistant engineer, two deck 
hands, and a cook. Accordingly. six lives were lost as a result of this 
sinking. 

The tug Lorraine was originally steam-propelled. In 1936 the vessel 
was converted to a Diesel tug. At the time of her sinking she was 
equipped with a 580-horsepower Diesel engine. She was of the burden 
of 98 gross tons, 37 net tons, 86.2 feet long, 19 feet in breadth, and was 
2 feet in depth. Of course, when the tug was a steam tug she was 
subject to annual inspection by the Office of Steamboat Inspection, the 
predecessor to the Office of Marine Inspection of the United States 
Coast Guard, which office now inspects vessels. 

As a result of the failure to inspect this vessel annually the lifeboat 
aboard the Lorraine had reached a complete state of deterioration. As 
a further result of noninspection, the bulkhead separating the after 
ballast tank of the tug, which tank had been used to hold water ballast 
when the tug was steam-propelled, had deteriorated and an attempt 
had been made to patch it with concrete, which immediately proved 
incapable of holding water. Capt. Marvin McGuiggan, a master of 
some 30 years experience and who served aboard the Lorraine off and 
on from 1933 through 1945 or 1946, complained of the condition aboard 
the tug and finally had to surrender command of the tug because of 
the failure of the company to comply with his requests “for repairs. 
Upon his discharge, Olen P. Brown, an unlicensed officer holding only 
a tankerman’s and A. B.’s certificate, was given command of the tug 
Lorraine and was in command at the time of her sinking. 

The sinking resulted when a loose hatch cover was washed off the 
vessel and water poured into the after ballast tank and on through into 
the engineroom, putting the engineroom equipment out of commission. 
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The weather was relatively mild at the time of this sinking and the 
sole cause was the unseaworthy condition of the tug, and the subsequent 
drowning of the men was due to the deteriorated condition of the 
lifeboat. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I have here several pictures of 
the lifeboat; I have also a copy of the record of proceedings of the 
marine board of investigation convened by the Coast Guard, which 
also contains some pictures, and a copy of the stenogr aphic transcript 
of this case that was held in the United States District Court for the 
Eastern Division of Virginia in which the survivors were conducting a 
suit to recover damages for loss of their lives, and I would like to leave 
those, if I may, for the inspection of the committee. 

The Carman. I will be glad to have them. 

Mr. Daccerr. However, Mr. Chairman, they do not belong to me, 
and I would appreciate it if, at some future time, they may be returned 
tome. 

The Cuarrman. If you will commit them to the care of the clerk, 
the committee will be glad to have them, and I am sure they will be 
taken care of. 

Mr. Daccerr. Thank you. 

The case of the Lorraine which was a vessel powered by a 380 horse- 
power Diesel engine is of a nature to cause us to believe that the 
{00 horsepower figure proposed in Congressman Shelley's bill be 
lowered to 350 horsepower to take in vessels in the same class as the 
Lorrain . 

(2) Any vessel of above 15 gross tons carrying freight for hire is 
subject to hull, and boiler inspection, and to statutory provisions 
requiring the employment of licensed pilots and engineers, regardless 
of the waters she plies, but vessels up to and over 1,000 gross tons 

engaged in the transportation of linge quantities of freight are not 

culiend to inspection because the freight is carried in barges affixed 
to the vessel by hawsers or other means. <A ticklish legal problem was 
recently faced by the Coast Guard when the question arose whether 
the new Harry Truman, one of the most powerful towboats on the 
Mississip ypi River system, consisting of an integrated towing unit 
comprising a long spoon-shaped bow, as many as nine barges and a 
separate bow, the barges being affixed for the voyage between the 
bow and the propelling unit, came under the inspection laws. It was 
eventually decided that the present statute did not cover such a vessel 
combination. Yet certainly if there is logic in covering vessels over 
|) gross tons carrying freight for hire by the inspection laws regard- 
less of the mode of propulsion, vessels of this type and indeed all 
towing vessels should likewise be covered. 

(3) All vessels regardless of tonnage, size, manner of propulsion, or 
lack of propulsion machinery are subject to inspection if they carry 
inflammable or combustible liquids. This means that the oil "eawiad 
sed on inland waters are subject to inspection. The towing vessel 
affixed to these barges is not subject to inspection however, if it is 
propelled by Diesel power. 

The hauling of gasoline makes up a large part of river traffic 
on the Mississippi- “Ohio-Hlinois River system. It is carried in 
tank barges with capacities up to 20,000 barrels each. These barges 
ive combined into tows averaging from 12,000 to 15,000 tons and 
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occasionally running as large as 30,000 tons. Such tows are more than 
equivalent to a large tank vessel. The present trend is to use inte- 
grated barges of streamlined design and great length, of up to 40,000 
barrels capacity and which pushed by a powerful towboat will allow 
speeds of up to 20 miles per hour, Considerable portions of these 
cargoes are high octane gasoline. 

At the present time the law requires that these barges meet the 
standards of the Bureau of Vessel Inspection and that they be regu- 
larly inspected, that damage be promptly reported to the Coast Guard 
officers of the Bureau. Everything that can be done to minimize the 
danger of fire and explosion on these barges is done. 

The absurdity of the situation is in the fact that the Diesel-powered 
vessels which move the cargo of gasoline require no certificate of any 
kind, meet no standards of health and welfare for the crew, nor are 
they required by law to carry any officer licensed for the position and 
certified by virtue of that license as competent to fulfill the duties 
of the position. On the contrary, any man whom the owner feels is 
capable can serve as master, or pilot, or chief engineer. In the event 
of disaster resulting from the incompetence of any such officer, the 
individual cannot be held liable or penalized in any manner by Jaw. 

The present law requires that some member of the crew be examined 
as to his experience and knowledge in the safe handling of liquid fuels 
and certified as a tankerman. The unlicensed oflicers, however, while 
actually in charge of all operations, are not even required to be tanker- 
men. A license as master, mat, or engineer carries with it the author 
ity to supervise the handling of liquid fuels and the responsibility of 
answering to the Bureau of Vessel Inspection for failure to do so 
properly, 

It is obvious that the over-all safety of all phases of the handling 
and movement of gasoline cargoes would be improved if all the vessels 
were subject to inspection laws and all the oflicers certified as com 
petent to perform their duties and subject to the penalty of suspension 
or revocation of their certificate 1f found wanting. 

An appreciation of the magnitude of the operations of these ves- 
sels,exempt from all safety inspection can be readily secured from this 
picture of the Ash/and, which T leave with the committee, a 367-gross- 
ton vessel, 151 feet in length, rated at over 2,800 horsepower, moving a 
cargo of T17 new automobiles down the Mississippi on 15 huge barges 
made up five wide and three long. A second picture shows the inte 
grated towboat Harry Truman with nine barges of various length 
aflixed between the bow and propelling unit stretching 1,200 feet or 
more than four city streets in length. The largest Diesel vessel on 
the inland waterways today is the Vew Orleans, owned by the Mis 
sissippi Valley Barge Line. This vessel, the former Merbert Hoover, 
isa vessel of 1,090 gross tons, 215 feet in length, and powered by two 
16-cylinder, 24-cycle Diesel engines each of which are rated at 1,600 
shaft horsepower, and [ also have these pictures, Mr. Chairman. 

In connection with these vessels the danger is increased by the speed 
factor. It ismy understanding that a vessel such as the Harry Truman 
travels down stream at the rate of approximately 20 miles per hour. 

We would like to make clear the position of the National Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association in supporting H. R. 3646. 

At previous hearings before another Congress on a bill to extend the 
present low to require that licensed deck officers be required on motor 
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vessels of more than 15 gross tons, it was charged that the proposed 
change was sponsored by the licensed deck officers’ union as a move to 
gain control of a large group not then eligible for membership in the 
union. We want to dispel any such thinking. 

First, we want to make it clear that we do not believe the extension 
of the law to require licensed officers is a solution. It covers only one 
phase of the need. With no law requiring the operator to comply 
with established standards of safety the licensed officer would be placed 
in the position of being subject to penalty for accident resulting from 
factors over which he had little control. That condition exists at 
present where licensed men are working on uninspected vessels. 
While such extension would be a definite improvement it is not the end 
result desired. Both changes are needed to bring these vessels to the 
same standards as other United States maritime commerce in general. 

Secondly, our national association makes no distinction with respect 
io membership between licensed and unlicensed motor vessel engineers 
working in areas where a license is not required. At the present time 
an estimated 25 percent of the marine engineers in subordinate asso- 
ciations of the rivers district of our association are unlicensed Diesel] 
engineers. A sizable number of these unlicensed marine engineers are 
represented by our local associations in the San Francisco Bay and 
Los Angeles Harbor areas. With few exceptions the unlicensed en- 
gineer works and looks forward to the day when he can take the 
examination and receive a Government certificate. 

No one would suggest that the present laws covering steam-powered 
towing vessels are not needed. Yet an examination of the hazards of 
operation of the modern steam vessel, oil fired with water tube boilers, 
would reveal no greater dangers than are present in the modern high- 
speed Diesel plant. Boiler explosions in water tube boilers are virtu- 
ally unknown. Rupture of a tube, or several tubes, present no great 
danger of injury to the crew and none to the vessel other than that 
caused by the loss of propelling power. On the other hand, crank- 
case explosions and resulting fires in oil engines have been fairly 
common. In such explosions the danger to the engine-room crew is 
much ereater because of the compact nature of the Diesel power 
plants and engine rooms. 

The risk of air storage-tank explosion from oil contamination and 
compressor failure, and the resulting damage from the explosion, is 
ereater than that from any piece of auxiliary steam equipment. <A 
great deal of the auxiliary plant of both steam and motor vessels is 
electrically driven and the same degree of skill in operation and care 
is required for either. 

Numerous other anomalies and inconsistencies exist in our vessel- 
inspection laws because of the failure of the law to grow with advances 
in marine propulsion. 

The issue of modernization of the inspection laws to keep pace with 
the changing times must not be allowed to become muddled by the 
erroneous suggestion that the legislation under consideration en- 
Visages inspection of every little craft on every navigable stream at 
great expense and a great waste of manpower. What is needed is an 
extension of the authority to inspect and to prescribe minimum safety 
regulations for vessels of such size as to constitute a potential hazard 
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to cargo, life, and other vessels, and to land structures adjoining the 
waterway. 

On the surface it would appear that the safety record of uncertifi- 
cated vessels compares favorably with that of those now being in- 
spected and manned by licensed crews. But this apparent result is 
due largely to the fact that there is no requirement that accidents be 
reported to the Coast Guard Officers of the Bureau of Vessel Inspection 
and they possess no legal authority to make investigation. 

The CHamman. Right here, if I may, I would like to qualify that 
statement. U nfortunately the choice of the language was such as to 
perhaps leave the impression that there are no requirements for the 
reporting of accidents. The Coast Guard regulations do require that 
accidents of a major nature be reported, such as those involving the 
loss of life, damage, I believe, to the extent of $1,500 and perhaps some 
others which result in a permanent disability to a crew member. 

What we really want to imply here is our contention that because 
these vessels are being operated by people who are not required to have 
the high degree of responsibility that they would have under the 
proper inspection service, there is a certain amount of laxity in the 
reporting of accidents, and for that reason many of them are never 
recorded or made a matter of record. 

Insurance rates give some indication of relative safety. Rates on 
‘argo moved by uncertificated vessels with unlicensed crews are higher. 
Not much higher rates are charged where the crews are licensed and 
the vessels receive good care as in some common carriers. Lowest 
rates are paid on inspected vessels operated by licensed crews. 

We just wanted to point out there that on the whole question of 
insurance there is a certain flexibility with respect to the rates. In 
other words, the operation of a vessel, in the opinion of the insurance 
company, is such as to justify, perhaps, a lower rate. The rate is to a 
certain extent flexible, based on the operating experience of the com- 
pany, the type of equipment and the type of personnel which they 
employ. The larger and more progressive operators, who are princt- 
pally common carriers, prefer licensed men and a number of them will 
hire no other. ‘They have and are conducting training programs with- 
in their own organizations to provide licensed men for their present 
and future needs. M: any union contracts contain a provision that the 
wages of licensed officers shall be 5-percent higher than those of unlic- 
ensed men in the same position. The operators favor this and encour- 
age their men to secure licenses and the higher pay. This is not altru- 
ism on their part. Insurance rates on cargo moved by unlicensed 
crews are generally higher, poate ‘ably higher for those companies 
who have high turn-over of unlicensed per sonnel. 

It is our understanding that certain companies such as the American 
Barge Line, Mississippi Valley, Union Barge and Keystone Sand & 
Gravel maintain their equipment and vessels to the levels required by 
the inspection laws on a voluntary basis. 

The situation is not a fair one. These progressive operators prefer 
tocomply with safety practices comparable to those required by law on 
steam vessels, many operate both types of vessels, because they are 
common carriers and expect to hold their rights and remain in’ busi- 
ness. With no law to compel the small contract carrier to meet any 
standard of safer operation these companies are thus penalized for 
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following this sound course. This seems to us to be a matter affecting 
the commerce of the inland waterways in general. 

Common carriers are essential to development. Being required 
to maintain certain scheduled movements regardless of freight vol- 
ume, their operation costs are normally higher but under fair con- 
ditions of competition are able to secure a fair share of contract 
towing. Under the conditions outlined they are strongly impelled 
to lower their own standards to the detriment of the industry as a 
whole. 

The proposed use of the horsepower of a commercial towing vessel 
as a basis for determining whether it shall require a certificate from 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection is dictated by a practical knowledge 
of conditions. It is assumed that the determining factor as to whether 
it shall meet certain standards of safety or not is the effect upon 
the safety of commerce. The factor used should accurately reflect 
this relationship. 

We believe that horsepower is a fair yardstick for determining 
which vessels should be covered by the inspection laws. The licenses 
of marine engineers issued by the United States Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation are expressed in terms of horsepower as a 
basis for determinixg experience and competency. Since the out- 
standing and tragic case of the tug Lorra/ne has been brought to our 
attention, however, we believe that the 400-horsepower figure pro- 
posed in H. R. 3646 should be revised downward to 350 horsepower to 
cover vessels of the same general class as the Lorraine. 

We believe that the horsepower of a commercial towing vessel more 
accurately reflects the position of that vessel in its segment of com 
merce than any other. 

The only suggested yardstick is the gross tonnage of the vessel, 
This is an extension of the method used for seagoing vessels where 
there is a fairly definite relationship between the tonnage, power, and 
cargo-moving capacity of the ship. This relationship does not exist 
on towing vessels. The compact nature of the high-speed Diesel 
engine completely upset the old relationship between the displace- 
ment of a vessel and its power. It is possible to install the power of a 
Victory ship in a river towboat hull displacing comparatively smal] 
tonnage. Yet this towboat will move a tow of barges 200 feet wide by 
S00 feet long totaling more than 20,000 tons. , 

Other pending bill continue to use the tonnage as a basis of de 
termination. The lower figure of 15 tons is not a practical one since 
it would include a host of small craft whose effect on the safety of 
commerce is negligible. Should any vessel of small tonnage possess 
sufficient power and be used in commercial towing it would be covered 
by the horsepower provision. The Coast Guard has objected to the 
added burden that would be unnecessarily placed on it if all vessels 
of this size, regardless of their use, were brought under the inspec- 
tion laws. 

A short-sighted group of Diesel vessel operators have long opposed 
reasonable safety regulation of the industry. It is time the public 
interest prevailed over this willful, self-seeking group. 

We respectfully urge that this committee take prompt and favor 
able action on H.R. 3646, 

The CHatirman. Are there any questions! Mr. Weichel? 
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Mr. Wercue.. First of all, this is a beneficial association. Is this 
association for the benefit of the public that you represent, or just 
for the benefit of some other people ¢ 

Mr. Daacerr. The organization which I represent is a labor organi- 
zation representing marine engineers. 

Mr. Weicren. It is not for the benefit of the public, then. You 
are not representing the public. You are not charged with that in 
coming here ¢ 

Mr. Dacererr, I think we are in a sense representing the public. 

Mr. Wercne,. What group of the public do you represent, and are 
you authorized to speak for 4 

Mr. Daccerr. Well, our organization represents some 14,000 Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr. Weicuen. There are 150,000,000 others. 

Mr. Daccerr. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicnen, So you are speaking for those people ? 

Mr. Daccerr. We are speaking for those primarily, but we are 
speaking in a broader sense in the interest of those who are interested 
in safety and safe navigation and safety in commerce in general. 

Mr. Weicnen. You say there is a group, a short- sighted group, 
that does not want safety regulations. Who are the people who do 
not want safety regulations? Are they violating the existing ones ? 

Mr. Daccerr. No, sir: they are not violating any existing ones, be- 
cause there are not any existing ones for them to violate. 

Mr. Werenen.. What safety regulations are you talking about ? 

Mr. Daccerr. 1 am talking about the safety regulations which are 
provided for by the marine inspection and navigation laws. 

Mr. Weicuen. What safety 1 regul: ations, or W hic h one, spec ific ally ¢ 

Mr. Dacorrr. The ones relating to vessel inspection. 

Mr. Wetcue., What are they / 

Mr. Daccerr. Well, sir, here is a book—— 

Mr. Wetcner. There is a book. What specific regulation is vio- 
lated ¢ 

Mr. Daacerr. I am not speaking of violating any, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Wetcuen. There is no violation ¢ 

Mr. Daccerr. I am not referring to a violation. 

Mr. Weicuen. Are you inferring that because better types of pro- 
pulsion have come about there isn't the same control over owners 
there is on other types of propulsion? That is what your complaint 
is, generally, is it not—controls ? 

Mr. Daagcerr. No, sir. I think it is more fundamental than that, 
sir. 

Mr. Wercuen. Controls is one thing. You are saying there is not 
enough control over people who can press a button or operate some- 
thing from the deck. There is not enough control. That is your 
primary position. 

Mr. Daagcerr. No, sir. It is much more fundamental than that. 

Mr. Weicnen. The principal thing is control, that you say the 
Government does not have enough control, and that they should have 
control over people, and then those that they have control over by 
license, does your beneficial association have control over those / 

Mr. Daccerr. I do not understand your question, Mr. Congress- 
man. Our concept of this thing is much more fundamental than that. 

Mr. Weicuev. Tell us about your concept of control. 
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Mr. Daccerr. Our concept is this, that here is an industry, here is 
a large, vast and constantly growing segment of vessel operation 
which, over 2 period of many, many Vvears is growing, growing and 
growing ever greater, and over a per iod of many years there has been 
nothing done to enforce or to put into effect any kind of regulation. 

Mr. Weicuen. Enforce what? What do you want to enforce that 
is not enforced ¢ 

Mr. Daccerr. To put into effect. 

Mr. Weicuenr. You said “enforce.” You said there has nothing 
been enforced. What should be enforced that is not enforced ¢ 

Mr. Dacerrr. I do not think you understood me correctly 

Mr. Weicuev. Didn't you say “enforce and put into effect’ *y 

Mr. SHeiiey. Say “put into effect and enforce. 

Mr. Dacirrr. To put into effect and enforce. 

Mr. Weicuen. Put what into effect ¢ 

Mr. Daccerr. Laws relating to vessel inspection. 

Mr. Weicuet. What laws are not enforced / 

Mr. Dagcerr. I am not speaking of nonenforcement of laws. 

A man is not violating a law when he does not do it. 

Mr. Weicuet. What kind of enforcement do you want on laws 
that there are now 4 

Mr. Daceérrr. So far as I know, the present laws are being en 
forced adequately by the Coast Guard, which is charged with the 
responsibility of enforcing them. 

Mr. Weicnent. And that is control over people, is it not, and you 
want controls extended where there are no controls. 

Mr. Daceerr. I do not quite understand the meaning of the term 
“control.” What I am referring to is an extension of the present in- 
spection laws to cover another segment of vessel operation which is 
badly in need of coverage. 

Mr. Weitcnet. What is the basis? 

Mr. Daccerr. What is the basis of our contention that these vessels 
which are presently being operated in commerce not now covered by 
the inspection laws should be covered ¢ 

Mr. Weicire.. What is it with reference to safety ? 

Mr. Daccerr. Well, sir, 1 thought my statement was fairly specific. 

Mr. Weicnen. What are the facts with reference to s: afety that you 
complain about? What are the things with reference to safety ? 

Mr. Daacerr. Well, to cite one specific example, which I referred 
to here, it is the practice on the Mississippi River and on the inland 
waters of transporting huge amounts of high octane gasoline in barges 
pushed or pulled by a towing vessel which is completely exempt from 
the inspection requirements and inspection laws, while the barges 
carrying inflammable cargo are subject to those inspection laws. 

That is one of the inconsistencies. 

Mr. Wercuet. What kind of inspection law is the barge subject to 4 
It is something with respect to explosives, because it is carrying ex- 
plosives. 

Mr. Daacerr. It is subject to the provisions of the section of the law 
dealing with barges or any other vessels carrying inflammable cargoes. 

Mr. Weicnen. That is with reference to explosives: is it not ? 

Mr. Daccerr. Explosive or inflammable cargo. 

Mr. Weicnev. And it is with reference to explosion regulations / 
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Mr. Daacerr. It is with respect to hulls and equipment of seagoing 
barges or any other type of barges carrying that type of cargo. 

Mr. Weicuen. That is so that the inflammable material does not 
get to the surface of the water and that sort of thing. That is what 
it covers, is it not, so it does not run out of the tanker? Isn’t that what 
it is for, the inspection with reference to the carrying of combustible 
material, so it does not get out of the tanker and so it “does not get out 
on the surface of the water? 

Mr. Daceéerr. | think it is a little more comprehensive than that. 

Mr. Weicne. Isn't that what it is primarily for? 

Mr. Daccerr. It would appear to me that the primary purpose 
of the inspection of such a vessel is for the purpose of insuring that 
it is kept in proper condition so that accidents or casualties will be 
avoided. It is proper fire protection, the upkeep of the hull, and 
other parts of the barge. 

Mr. Weicien. So that the gasoline and inflammable material stays 
contained and does not get out of it and flow on the waters around. 
That is the principal thing for the inflammable material, don’t you 
think ¢ 

Mr. Daccerr. I would think that was, of course, one objective. 

Mr. Weicnev. It is an inspection entirely for inflammables. The 
propelling machinery of other units is not carrying inflammable mate- 
rial. If it was, it would be inspected in the same way, 

Mr. Daccerr. It is not carrying it, but it is in very close proximity. 

Mr. Weicner. But it does not carry it, so it is not inspected. 

Mr. Daccerr. That is correct. Technically it evades the respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Wericne.. Now, you mentioned some ship over here that it 
sank because it was converted from one type to another. 

How many years did it go after this conversion ¢ 

Mr. Daacrerr. Ten or twelve years, I assume. I do not know the 
exact dates. I would have to refer to the transcript. 

Mr. Weicuer. And was there a licensed engineer on it ? 

Mr. Daccerr. No. 

Mr. Weicuer. There was somebody operating it, was there not ? 

Mr. Daccerr. Yes, there was an engineer, but he was not a licensed 
engineer. 

Mr. Weicuer. You said a hatch was defective, or was not closed. 

Mr. Daccrrr. That is right. 

That is where the water got into the after tank, the tank in the 
after end, 

Mr. Weicuer. Just because the men did not have a license would 
not mean that it sank because they did not have that license. 

Mr. Daccrrr. The fact that the hatch cover was off was only inci- 
dental insofar as the loss of the vessel was concerned. The loss of the 
vessel was actually caused due to the fact that the bulkhead was com- 
pletely deteriorated and had been patched up with concrete, and 
because that bulkhead was in such bad shape, when that water ran into 
that tank, which would have contained it properly had it been in a 
proper state, the water rushed through that bulkhead into the engine 
room and the tug went down. 

Mr. Weicuet. The primary cause and real cause was because the 
hatch was open. That was the real cause. 
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Mr. Daccert. That was probably an accessory before the fact, but 
had the bulkhead been in proper state of condition, which it would 
have been had it been subject to the inspection laws, no damage would 
have resulted. 

Mr. Barrerr. Will the gentleman yield for a question / 

Mr. Weicnen. Yes. 

Mr. Barrett. How many many times do you think the Lorra‘ne 
might have been inspected over these 12 years had it not been recon- 
verted 4 

Mr. Dagcerr. She would have been inspected annually. 

Mr. Barrerr. Then you think the deterioration which caused the 
cinking would have been corrected ¢ 

Mr. Dacerrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is all. 

Mr. Weicriet. If it had been inspected every trip, if you left the 
hatch open it would have still filled with water. 

Mr. Dagcerr. That would not have resulted in the loss of the tug, 
the sinking, had the bulkhead been in proper condition, nor would 
the lives of the men have been lost, had the lifeboat been in proper 
condition, If you will inspect the pictures which I had, and some 
of the pictures which were also taken by the Coast Guard, you can 
see the general state and condition of the life boat which resulted in 
the loss of the six lives. 

Mr. Weicuen. That would not have anything to do with reference 
to the negligence of those who operated it, whether they were li- 
censed or unlicensed. 

Mr. Daceerr. Sir? 

Mr. Weicuen. If it was inspected, that would have nothing to do 
in the way of preventing the negligence of those who were operating 
it. Whether they were licensed or unlicensed, with reference to the 
hatch, 

Mr. Daceerr. I do not agree with your contention; no, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Will vou vield for a question ? 

Mr. Weicuren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minver. Actually, in the case of that particular boat the Diesel 
power had nothing to do with it one way or another, as I understand 
it. It isa question of hatches and maintenance of the boat, is it not? 

Mr. Dagerrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minuer. In other words, what IT am trying to bring out, the 
same thing would apply to a sailing vessel, would it not, if it had not 
proper maintenance and proper safeguards? It would apply to any 
type of vessel, regardless of what its power was? 

Mr. Dageerr. That is right. 

Mr. Miniter. So that particular case has no special application to 
this legislation except that you advocate inspection of a vessel, or 
all vessels whether steam, sail power, or anything else. 

Mr. Daceerr. No, sir: steam is already covered. 

Mr. Mituer. Why would it not be just as important if the thing 
Was operated with no motor, if the vessel was allowed to deteriorate 
-o it was not seaworthy’ The same loss of life would have occurred 
under similar conditions, would it not 4 

Mr. Daacerr. I presume so. 

Mr. Mitier. So what you are really concerned with is inspection 
of small vessels, rather than just because they are Diesel-powered or 
steam-powered. 
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Mr. Dacerrr. Well, the steam-powered are covered, but the Diesel- 
powered are exempt. 

Mr. Mitier. And sailing vessels are exempt. 

Mr. Daccerr. 1 do not think there are too many of those. 

Mr. Mitter. What about gasoline vessels of this type? In other 
words, are you not really interested in inspection of all vessels that 
carry freight or have anything to do with this sort of thing? 

I just want to get your concept of what we should do. Would you 
say that we should have had that vessel inspected because it was a 
Diesel-powered vessel, but if it was powered some other way it would 
not be necessary to inspect it ¢ 

Mr. Daccerr. No, sir. We say regardless of how it is powered. 

Mr. Mintzer. In other words, you want all small vessels inspected. 

Mr. Daceerr. Within certain limits. We do not believe the thing 
should be brought to a point where every small vessel, pleasure craft, 
and everything else, should be subject to inspection. 

Mr. Mituer. Lifeboats in the condition that those were in, might 
have been on any kind of a boat, and you would not advocate that 4 

Mr. Daccerr. They would not have been on any type of vessel 
that was regularly inspected or under the inspection laws. 

Mr. Minter. And therefore you think they all should be inspected. 

Mr. Daceerr. All within certain limits. 

Mr. Minuer. Just what limits? 

Mr. Daccerr. We are suggesting, as I indicated here, vessels of 350 
horsepower and over engaged in commercial towing. 

Mr. Minter. With Diesel motors? 

Mr. Daccerr. Correct ; propelled by gas or Disel, or any other mo- 
tor propulsion. 

Mr. Mitier. You see the bill before us has nothing to do, as I 
gather it, with anything except Diesel power, and that is why I wanted 
to see whether you were advocating more expanded legislation, or 
just the proposal that this bill has. 

Mr. Dacerrr. Let me refresh your memory just a second on this. 
The bill, H. R. 3646, proposes a very simple amendment to the present 
section 404, to amend it to include among those vessels of above 
15 gross tons all vessels of 400 or more horsepower engaged in 
commercial towing operations propelled by gas, fluid, naptha or 
electric motors—to inelude in that list that is already covered vessels 
of over 400 horsepower engaged in commercial towing. That is the 
nature of the amendment to section 404 which is proposed in H. R. 
D646. 

Mr. Minier. That is the measure that you are advocating? You 
think that would cure the proposition ¢ 

Mr. Daccrerr. We feel that it is the most realistic approach to the 
problem. We are thinking in terms of that large segment of vessel 
operation which now is completely exempt from coverage and is 
constantly growing in size and proportion. The scope of their oper- 
ations 1s growing. 

Mr. Mitier. That is all. 

Mr. Weicuen. You said “with reference to property.” By that 
you mean the vessel itself and the scows that it tows, or whatever 
they tow? You are talking about the property involved. Do you 
represent the people who own the property, and are you appearing 
for them, that there should be greater control over their property, and 
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damage to their property’ Are you appearing for and representing 
those people who own all this equipment, and all this tonnage and 
horsepower that you talk about / 

Mr. Daccrrr. No, sir, | am not speaking for them, Mr. Congress- 
man. I feel they are quite well able to speak for themselves. 

Mr. Weicnen. You are talking about protecting their property. 
They have not asked you to come to have this legislation put through 
for control so as to protect their property, have they / 

Mr. Daccerr. No, sir, they have not asked me that. 

Mr. Weicnent. You mentioned that about the protection of property, 
and the great amount of money that was involved in it, and the great 
part of the industry concerned, and you mentioned all that in your 
statement, and I was wondering if you were representing them and 
if they had asked you to come and protect them: in their own property. 

Mr. Daccerr. I think they are quite competent to speak for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Weicnen. You were mentioning that their property should be 
protected. 

Mr. Dacerrr. I believe it should be: I certainly do. 

Mr. Weitcnen. I believe the people who own that property might 
know best how it should be protected. 

Mr. Dacerrr. These vessels often use the facilities of locks and 
things of that kind which are public property, and if those vessels 
or their equipment are not in a proper state, it is quite possible, and 
very often likely, that damage can be done to public property. 

Mr. Weicuen. Over the vears, in the vessels that you are talking 
about, what damage have they done to publ property in the way of 
locks ¢ 2 

Mr. DaGeerrtr. My colleague, who will appear here with me, will 
probably be in a better position to answer questions concerning that, 
hecause he is from the Pittsburgh area. 

Mr. Sueciry. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Weitcren. Sure. 

The Cuamman. Had you concluded ¢ 

Mr. Wetene,. No, Tam yielding. 

Mr. Sueuiey. In the operation of any of these vessels do they come 
alongside public docks at any time ¢ 

Mr. Daccrrr. Surely. 

Mr. Sueviey. They go through public locks 4 

Mr. Dagcerr. Surely. 

Mr. Suewtiry. Pass adjacent to other vessels which may be vessels 
of the United States or States or communities 4 

Mr. Dagerrr. Correct. 

Mr. Sueciey. They may be tied alongside a dock which has a large 
public warehouse on it, or adjacent to it ¢ 

Mr. Daccrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suevtiey. Simply to satisfy the question, do you as a citizen 
have any interest in the protection of public property, as any good 
citizen would have 4 

Mr. Daceerr. I certainly feel that T do. 

Mr. Suetsey. Would that cover your reference to property ¢ 

Mr. Daceerr. That is true. 

Mr. Suevtiey. That is all. 
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Mr. Wercuev. But you do not know of any such damage that you 
are inferring that could possibly happen ¢ 

Mr. Dacererr. I am not prepared to cite a specific instance at this 
time. Iam sure that I could obtain them. 

Mr. Wetcue.. And if one was of 500 horsepower and one was of 
200 horsepower, what makes this damage to property that you are 
talking about. different as between the horsepower / 

Mr. Daccrrr. The size of the vessel, the increased power. 

Mr. Weicuen. What kind of damage could it do to a dock or a 
warehouse ? 

Mr. Daccerr. Well, there are any number of things that it could do: 
anv number of things. 

Mr. Weicue. If anyone damages anyone’s property, according to 
the laws of the United States, you have a right to recover. You can 
go into court and have a court determine who caused it, and the person 
who caused it will become liable. 

Mr. Daceerr. That is right. That is what happened in the case of 
the tug Lorraine. The survivors were able to collect substantial dam- 
ages because they were able to prove sheer negligence on the part of 
the vessel operator. 

Mr. Wercuet. It was probably a little negligence on the part of 
the person who was operating it, too, if he had the vessel operating in 
that condition. 

Mr. Dacerrr. And IT think I referred to the fact that the master 
of the vessel had an A. B. certificate. 

Mr. Weicuev.. Was there anything to show that he did not know 
as much about operating the vessel as a man who had a license 4 

Mr. Daccerr. That is open to question. I presume the transcript 
of a Coast Guard hearing would probably disclose that. 

Mr. Weitcuen. But people who operate in waters that they know, 
and that people hire because they know them, probably know as 
much or maybe more as somebody who has the license but has never 
sailed on the waters, is not that right ? 

Mr. Daccerr. No; I would not say that is right, and I would not 
say that is the fundamental principle involved. The man might have 
a license 

Mr. Weicuet. And still not know anything? 

Mr. Daceerr. That is true. A man might have a license and be, 
on the other hand, a very experienced and capable man, but when 
he was placed in charge of the operation of the equipment which had 
been allowed to deteriorate, and that was not up to standard, he proba- 
bly would be faced with the same kind of thing. 

Mr. Wercue.. Do you have all kinds in this beneficial association ? 

Mr. Daccerr. We are thinking in terms of the condition of the 
equipment which he is cailed upon to operate. 

Mr. Weicuen. And in the beneficial association you have the good, 
the bad, and the indifferent, do you ? 

Mr. Daceerr. I presume that is true in all groups, Congressman. 

Mr. Wercuet. You also mentioned that the insurance rates would be 
cheaper. That is a matter for the owner to determine, whether he 
wants to pay more or less insurance, is not that right ? 

‘ Mr. Daccerr. I merely used that as an illustration of the safety 
actor. 
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Mr. Weicuet. What has that to do with safety ? 

Mr. Dagcerr. The fact that a man who keeps his vessel in a fairly 
good condition, a good operating condition, keeps his fire-fighting 
equipment in good shape, and his other vessel equipment in good 
shape. 

Mr. Weicrev. That is determined by the insurance company. They 
make their own inspection if they are going to insure. So they make 
the determination as to how good a risk it is. 

Mr. Daccerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Werciie.. So that the fact that some inspection is made, that 
does not mean that the insurance company would take that inspec- 
tion. They would make their own and make their determination, 
wouldn't they ¢ 

Mr. Daccerr. The insurance company makes their determination, 
as | understand it, on the basis of-—— 

Mr. Wertcuren.. They make their own inspection, so that you are not 
representing the insurance companies with reference to the insurance 
rates. They are satisfied that they can get more, whatever they de- 
termine, on their inspection, are they not, the insurance companies ¢ 
I mean, they are all satisfied, are they not ? 

Mr. Dacerrr. I do not know whether they are satisfied or not. | 
do not know anything about the insurance people’s feelings. 

Mr. Wetcuer. So you are not speaking for them, but you did men 
tion about their rates. 

The owners are paying whatever rates the insurance companies 
determine after the inspection of the risks, aren’t they ¢ 

Mr. Daccerr. I presume they must pay their premiums if they are 
going to be covered by insurance. 

Mr. Wricuer. So they did not ask you to come up here and com- 
plain about their paying more insurance rates to the insurance com- 
panies after their inspection. 

Mr. Daccéerr. I haven't indicated that I am here speaking for the 
insurance companies, 

Mr. Wetcuen. Tam asking you whether you are. 

Mr. Daceerr. I am not. 

Mr. Weicuet. Then that is all right. 

Then you mentioned legal liability with reference to these pro 
posals in the legislation, and you say this little amendment covers 
it, 

The question of legal liability is one determined by the courts, and 
with reference to the litigants in the court. Is not that correct ? 

Mr. Daccéerr. T do not quite understand your question. 

Mr. Wetcner. You are talking about legal liability. What did you 
say about legal liability if people were not licensed ? 

Mr. Daccerr. I did not say anything about legal liability that I 
can recall, and people not being licensed. 

Mr. Weicuer. Did you say anything about legal liability with ref- 
erence to the nonlicensed operator? Did you say anything about that ? 
You said something about the operator could not be sued. You men- 
tioned that, did you not? You said there would be no penalty on him. 
Did you not mention something like that, or did you? 

Mr. Dageerr. I may have made some allusion to something of that 
nature, but I do not believe that it was intended to place any such 
construction on it. . 
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Mr. Wetcuer. What was the allusion intended for, with reference 
to the members of the committee? What were they to get about this 
legal penalty that you could not collect off the operator? What were 
we supposed to get from that ? 

Mr. Dagcerr. I do not recall that I made any such statement. 

Mr. Weicnen. Didn't you say they could not collect from the opera- 
tor? 

Mr. Dacgcrrr. T do not recall having made such a statement. 

Mr. Weicuen. Did you say anything about operation of a ship that 
did not come under inspection, or an operator who is not licensed ? 

The Cuatrman. The Chair might suggest that since the statement 
of the gentleman is before the gentleman from Ohio, he might point 
out just what in the statement he is referring to. 

Mr. Weicurn.. He said he made an allusion. 

The Cuaimman,. The statement is before you. If you want to get 
to examine him on this, it seems to me it is only fair that you quote 
from the statement and indicate what part you are referring to. 

Mr. Wricnuen. I will come back to that later, then. 

You said with reference to common carriers, that they prefer li- 
censed people. Common carriers have some other pressures with ref- 
erence to whom they hire, with reference to contracts with specific 
groups, do they not ? 

Mr. Dageerr. I was referring to certain specific common carriers. 

Mr. Wetcuen. What kind of specific common carriers ? 

Mr. Dageerr. I will give you the names of them again: 

Such common carriers as the American Barge Line, the Mississippi Valley, 
Uniou Barge, and Keystone Sand & Gravel— 
which are common carriers and which maintain their equipment to a 
high standard on a voluntary basis, although not required to do so by 
law. 

Mr. Wetcuet. Just because somebody wants to do something specific 
about something, you think everybody else should be put under their 
thumb, under the same thing, because someone else has a lot of money 
and someone else does not have quite as much. 

Mr. Daccerr. I do not understand the connection. 

Mr. Wercuer. You said they maintain them on a high standard. 

Mr. Daccerr. On a voluntary basis, but are not required to do so by 
law. 

We believe that all operators engaged in the same kind of operation 
should also keep their equipment, and be required to do so by law. 

Mr. Wetcuev. If they all had as much money, maybe they could; 
is not that right ¢ 

Mr. Daccrrr. Maybe so. 

Mr. Weicnen. And you would like to force everybody else to do the 
same thing? 

Mr. Daccetr. No, sir; that is not my concept of this at all. 

Mr. Weicner. You talk about the competition between a contract 
carrier and a common carrier. Do you represent the common carrier? 

Mr. Daccerr. No. sir. 

Mr. Weicuer. What interest is it of your group with reference to 
people who are engaged in the business ? 

Mr. Daccerr. We are interested in commerce generally, and we are 
referring to it as such. 
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Mr. Weicnen. In what way are you interested in it, in the way of 
having more controls placed over people who have to work in it 4 

Mr. Daccerr. That is not our concept, Mr. Congressman, 

Mr. Weicuen. You are complaining about the contract carrier, 
because it does not cost him as much to operate. Didn't you say some 
thing about that competition ¢ 

Mr. Dacerrr. 1 did say something about competition, but IT did 
not say—— 

Mr. WeicneL. You mentioned contract carriers, did you not ‘ 

Mr. Dageerr. Yes; I did. I said that certain contract carriers kept 
their equipment at a high degree of safety for safe operation on a 
voluntary basis, although they were not required to do so by law. 

Mr. Wercuen. I thought you said common carrier Did you also 
say contract carriers ¢ 

Mr. Daccerr. Common or contract carriers. 

Mr. Weicuen. Didn't you say something about the competition of 
contract carriers / 

Mr. Daccerr. Yes. Other contract carriers with whom they must 
compete do not see the justification for keeping their equipment up, 
consequently they can operate cheaper. 

Mr. WeicueL. What safety things do certain contract carriers not 
setup’ What safety prov isions do common carriers not kee pf 

Mr. Daccrrr. The vessel operator not subject to inspection laws is 
not required to maintain any standard about his fire-fighting equip- 
ment or his lifeboat equipment or anything else. 

Mr. Weicnen. What don't they have that does not promote safety 
with reference to fire-fighting equipment ¢ 

Mr. Daacerr. Subst: andard safety conditions, 

Mr. Weicuen. What is it? Is it substandard fire extinguishers ¢ 

Mr. Dageerr. It could be. 

Mr. Weicuer. | am asking you what it is. What are the substand- 
ard things you say they have ¢ 

Mr. Daccerr. Well, I think I have some reference here to that. I 
have a reference here that might answer that question. I have some 
information here which unfortunately is not documented, but it comes 
from a very good source from Puget Sound regarding a casualty of a 
towboat of 900 horsepower which in 1949 caught fire in the engine 
room due to undetermined causes. 

There being insuflicient fire extinguishers aboard, and no perma- 
nent CO, system or comparative fire protection as required by Coast 
Guard regulations, and no remote controls operable from the topside, 
the crew was forced to abandon the towboat after lashing the wheel 
hard over, and the boat circled in Shelton Bay under way for 5 hours, 
burning. 

That is the type of thing Tam referring to. 

Mr. Weicuen. What is a standard fire extinguisher, and how many 
people do not have them? Is there a standard fire extinguisher ¢ 

Mr. Daccerr. There is standard fire-fighting equipment which the 
Coast Guard regulations call for. 

Mr. Minuer. That is provided by law now. 

Mr. Dageéerr. It is provided by law on those vessels subject to 
inspection, 

Mr. Mitier. Even pleasure craft are required to carry a certain 
minimum of fire extinguishers, 
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Mr. Daccerrt. I understand that is under the motorboat law, which 
we discussed yesterday, under 65 foot. That comes under the motor- 
boat law. 

Mr. Suetiey. Will you yield for a question ? 

Mr. Wricuet. Sure. 

Mr. Sueiiey. I wonder if we could have one of the representatives 
of the Coast Guard here with respect to a certain part regarding 
Inspection. 

Did you hear the testimony with regard to these vessels that were 
mentioned, such as the Harry Truman and the Lorraine and the 
Hoover, and this type of Diesel tug, Commander ? 


TESTIMONY OF COMMANDER PAUL SAVONIS, MERCHANT VESSEL 
INSPECTION, UNITED STATES COAST GUARD—Recalled 


Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suetiry. Is there any inspection by the Coast Guard of those 
vessels, and are there any safety reguiations under existing law appli- 
cable to them, and if so, to what extent ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Well, there is no inspection of those vessels 
in the sense that you inspect them annually and test out their hull, 
at least hammer-test the structural members, and issue a certificate 
of inspection as to a condition that would warrant the belief that it 
may be used in navigation to safety of life. 

However, there are other requirements that they are subject to. 
They are subject to the so-called Motorboat Act, the act of April 25, 
1940, with respect to fire-fighting equipment. That is, fire extin- 
guishers to extinguish burning gasoline, and they require a life pre- 
server for each person on board, and then they require flame arresters 
on any gasoline engines, and then whistles, running lights, and ven- 
tilation. 

Mr. Sueiiey. Since they are then subject to the Motorboat Act 
and are required under that act to carry lifeboat equipment, life buoys 
or rings, or certain fire-fighting equipment, is there any regular peri- 
odie inspection to see that they comply with that, and that that equip- 
ment is kept in good operable condition ? 

Commander Savonts. No, sir; there is not. There is a system of 
enforcement where they are periodically boarded by available Coast. 
Guard personnel to determine whether or not they are in compliance 
with the requirements and regulations of the Motorboat Act. 

Mr. Suetiey. How often? 

Commander Savonis. It is really catch-as-catch-can. We try to 
catch them once a year,anyway. Then, of course, there is the pro- 
gram of the Coast Guard, the Auxiliary, which really relates more to 
yachts than to commercial craft, but their educational service is also 
available to small commercial craft. 

Mr. Suetiey. That inspection is a voluntary inspection, where the 
operator of a vessel, whether it is pleasure craft or commercial, asks 
the Auxiliary to come aboard and inspect. There is no such require- 
ment. 

Commander Savonis. No requirement at all. 

Mr. Weicue.. Speaking with reference to the motorboat law, a vio- 
lation of that is a violation of law with a penalty. 
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Commander Savonis. Oh, yes, sir; there is a civil penalty. 

Mr. Weicuet. So that there are how many thousand motorboats ? 

Commander Savonts. The over-all figure is 450,000 to 500,000. 

Mr. pang Four hundred and fifty thousand are subject to it? 

Commander Savonis. Yes. 

Mr. Weicuen. So the question is similar to the violation of all laws 
for which there is a penalty. I mean, if someone is caught violating it, 
he is charged with an offense. That is right, is it not? 

Commander Savonis. The civil penalty 

Mr. WeicneL, It is a criminal penalty, is it not ‘ 

Commander Savontis. The procedure is, if you find a violation ? 

Mr. Weicue.. Are they fined? 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir; a civil penalty. 

Mr. Wertcnec. I would say it was a criminal penalty. Oh, you mean 
they do not go to jail? 

The Cuatrman. It is like a traffic violation. 

Commander Savonts. The Commandant of the Coast Guard deter- 
mines the violation and assesses the penalty. 

Mr. Mitier. He can be taken to Federal court, and fines are im- 
posed. You bring the man up just the same as if he had shot a duck 
out of season. 

Commander Savonis. No, sir. The procedure is that you have the 
evidence from the boarding officers that a violation has been com- 
mitted, and the violator is so advised, and then a letter is written to 
him that he violated this particular requirement, and you assess the 
penalty, which is the maximum amount, 

Mr. Miter. And if he does not want to pay he goes to court and 
you prosecute him just as you do if the fellow in the traffic case says 
he won’t pay a fine but elects to stand trial. 

Commander Savonis. I do not think there is any question of crim- 
inal prosecution. 

The Cuarrman. The procedure of going to court does not neces- 
sarily make it a criminal violation. Traffic violations are tried before 
a magistrate. A conviction of a trailic violation does not set up a 
criminal record on the part of the defendant. 

Mr. Weicnet. You go before the Federal district court and the 
United States district attorney prosecutes the case, don’t you! 

Commander Savonts. No, sir; it is a suit in debt. 

Mr. Weicnen. For the payment of the penalty / 

Commander Savontis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitcuet. With reference to the violation of any law on which 
there is a penalty, does any kind of agency go around and look at 
people once a year to see whether they are violating or not, with ref- 
erence to any law ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Not unless that visitation is required by 
statute. 

Mr. Wercuev. That is what I mean. 

So that as to whether somebody is complying with the law or not, 
it is not a general part of our administration of law to see each person 
who is covered by the law to see whether he is violating it or not. 
That is not a general principle, is it? I mean, for instance, they do 
not go around and examine, under State law, to see whether a man 
has a license. They do not go around and look for it. But if they 
catch a man operating a car without a license, he is arrested. So if 
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you catch anybody operating under the motorboat law who is violat- 
ing motorboat law, he is prosecuted so to speak. 

Commander Savonts. You have to actu: illy board the craft before 
you can see it, and of course the theory is that you just go into an area 
and you board a few ships. You cannot board them all. You board 
some, and the information gets out that the boarding officers are 
around, and that has the effect on people to comply with applicable 
safety requirements by getting the necessary fire extinguishers or life 
preservers, 

Mr. Wetcuet. No more than the United States district attorney 
tries to see every citizen once a year to see if he is violating any Fed- 
eral law, but if they catch him they prosecute him. That is the way 
it generally works, does it not ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. So administration of this jaw with reference to the 
penalty is the administration similar to that of any other law. You 
do not go around and personally interview each person that is covered 
by it to see whether he is complying with it or not. 

Commander Savonts. They could not have personnel to visit about 
500,000 motorboats a year. 

Mr. WeicHe.. So if somebody is operating under the motorboat 
law, this 450,000, whether it is on a 26-foot boat or 40-foot or a boat 
100 feet long, or whether it is a tug or any other kind of propulsion 
that comes under that, they have to comply with the safety laws. Is 
not that right? They have to comply as to fire extinguishers and that 
sort of thing, and if they don’t they penalize them. 

Commander Savonis. That is right. 

Mr. Weitcuer. You make the inspections and then you bring them 
up before the Coast Guard board of inquiry. Then with reference 
to the number of people on the Diesel-operated boats that they are 
talking about, how many are on them, half a dozen ¢ 

Commander Savonts. It could be half a dozen: it could be a dozen. 

Mr. Weicuen. And under the motorboat law generally on a boat 
26 feet long you would have half a dozen on those, too, wouldn't yout 

Commander Savonis. On pleasure eraft there could be 25 or 30. 

Mr. Weicuen, So. if you had a boat of about 10 tons, you might have 
10 or 15 people on it, so, with reference to safety and fire and every- 
thing, the same kind of thing is on these boats as there is for other 
people, on other ships carrying similar number of people; is not that 
true ¢ 

Commander Savonts. On the basis that they are all not subject to 
inspection. 

Mr. Wetcuen. These other one are not subject to inspection. 

Commander Savonts. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. In other words, with reference to the safety of the 
number of people or the crew operating a Diesel ship, they have the 

same kind of safety regulations with reference to fire and fire- fighting 
equipment as other ships who carry less people and who carry more 
people than they do; is not that right 

Commander Savonts. That is right. 

Mr. Wercne., That is all. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Comrhander. 

I hope we are not going to take up all our time quizzing the Coast 
Guard again. They have been very patient for 2 days answering 
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questions, it seems to me, an enormous amount of questions with re 
spect to the enforcement provisions of the Coast Guard inspection 
laws. I would prefer to have the witness finish with his testimony. 

Do you desire to resume questioning Mr. Daggett / 

Mr. Wricuen. I will pass until I tind this place with reference to 
no liability. 

Mr. Garmarz. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Weicnie. Yes. 

Mr. Garmarz. I think you will find it in the statement of Mr. 
Daggett— 

The Cramman. On page 8, paragraph 3. 

Mr. Daccrrr. Yes, 

Mr. GarMarz. That is with reference to the words “liable or penal 
ized,” in the second paragraph on the page. 

In the event of disaster resulting from the incompetence of any such officer the 
individual cannot be held liable or penalized in any manner by law. 

Do you mean a nontlicensed officer 4 

Mr. Wetcuern. That is a little more than an allusion. That is a 
very definite statement as to whether there is liability. You said 
you did not make any such statement. 

Mr. Daccerr. The point 1 am making is that this officer who is not 
licensed cannot suffer any penalty as a result of his not having a 
license. He is not subject to revocation or the loss of his license. 

Mr. Weitcuen. But with reference to anybody who is personally 
damaged or whose property Is damaged, by anyone's agent, whether 
he has a license or whether he does not have a license, the owner is 
liable. 

Mr. Daccerr. He can start a lawsuit. 

Mr. Weicue. For the acts of the agent he is liable. certainly. and 
whether the man is licensed or unlicensed, he may be punished by any 
law if there is a penalty, if he violates a law. T mean, whether he is 
unlicensed or licensed, if he violated the rules of the road. and that 
is a crime by law, he has to take the same kind of thing, doesn’t he‘ 

Mr. Dagcerr. Any law violator would be subject to penalties for 
violation. 

Mr. Weicuen. So if a licensed man is a law violator, he has to 
suffer the penalty, does he not ¢ 

Mr. Dagcerr. Generally speaking. 

Mr. Wetcuen. And if he has just an operator’s license, or if he 
does not have an operator's license, if he is an unlicensed person, if 
he violates any law he has to suffer the penalty, too, 

Mr. Daccrrr. Not in the same sense of a man with a license. 

Mr. Weicnen, What Federal law exempts an unlicensed person 
from the penalties of violating a law / 

Mr. Daccerr. What I am referring to here is a situation where a 
man, because of some incompetent act, who is unlicensed, is not sub- 
ject to any penalties insofar as the Coast Guard is concerned, because 
he has no license to be revoked. 

Mr. Weitcuen. If he violated a law he is subject to punishment for 
violating the law just the same. 

Mr. Daceerr. Any law violator would be. 

Mr. Wetcuen. That is correct, But so far as any legal liability, 
any criminal penalty, they all suffer the same. 
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Mr. Suettey. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WercueL. Sure. 

Mr. Suetiey. Mr. Daggett, I want to make the observation that I 
think that that language is very poor language, and see if you would 
agree on this: Is what you refer to the fact that an unlicensed oflicer, 
or unlicensed person, in charge of a vessel of the type we are discuss- 
ing, is not subject to any disciplinary procedure under the Coast Guard 
regulations because he has not come under them, not having a license ? 

Mr. Daacerr. Yes. 

Mr. Sueiiey. Do you agree that such a person, if negligent on his 
part, is just as subject to action by civil suit and tort for his negligence 
against him as though he were a licensed officer ? 

Mr. Dagcerr. Surely. That is the point I was trying to make. 

Mr. Weicuet. That is all. 

Mr. Suecitey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be excused. 

The Cratrman. Very well. 

Are there any other questions? All right. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Daggett. 

Mr. Trautvetter, do you have a long or a short statement ? 

Mr. Ravru G. Travrverrer. This statement is relatively short. I 
could shorten it if the chairman would be pleased to do so. 

The Cnamman. The Chair does not want to impose any restric- 
tions on you. Do just as you choose. We will probably have to go 
over to tomorrow morning anyhow. IT think perhaps it would be 
better if we adjourned now and heard you in the morning. 

Mr. Travrverrer. All right, sir. 

The Cuamman. The subcommittee stands adjourned until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene on the following day, Friday, June 8, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 














PROVIDING CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS FOR DIESEL 
AND OTHER NONSTEAM VESSELS 


FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1951 


SuBCOMMITTEE OF MaririIME AFFAIRS OF THE 
Com™Mirrer ON Mercuant Marine anp Fisuertes, 
House or RepreseNnratives, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Edward J. Hart 
(chairman) presiding. 
The subcommittee will come to order, please. 
Our first witness is Mr. Trautvetter. 


TESTIMONY OF RALPH G. TRAUTVETTER, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
MARINE ENGINEERS’ BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION ; ACCOMPANIED 
BY THOMAS E. McFADDEN, PRESIDENT, MARINE ENGINEERS’ 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, PITTSBURGH, PA., AND V. G. BRYAN, 
CHIEF ENGINEER 


Mr. Travutverrer. I would like to have accompany me on the stand 
my colleagues, Mr. McFadden and Mr. Bryan. 

The Cuaimman. Have them come up and sit beside you. 

Mr. Trautverrer. May I, in my report or statement, give a brief 
outline of it, as some of the material would be a duplication of Mr. 
Daggett’s report ? 

The Cuamman. You may testify in your own way. 

Mr. Travurverrer. Thank you, sir. 

I am Ralph G. Trautvetter, secretary-treasurer, Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association No. 30, Pittsburgh, Pa., and am in support of 
H. R. 3646 before the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, June 5, 1951. 

The following data has been prepared by the Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association No. 30, in support of H. R. 3646, to “extend 
legislation of steamboat inspection and manning laws to Diesel ves- 
-els on the rivers and harbors. 

This report covers the Mississippi River system of streams e mptying 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and the Gulf intr acoastal waterways. The 
total Mississippi River system mileage is 12,073 miles. The intra- 
coastal waterways mileage is 2,966 miles, making a total mileage 
covered in this report of 1: 5,0: 39 miles. 
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The Mississippi River system is made up of the following streams: 


Miles 

Mississippi River (Soo Railway Bridge, Minneapolis, Minn., to Gulf of 
Mexico) ~~~ Ae a OE POA ae RE ee 1,812 
Illinois River and waterway _ , ae pet svat TD SX 827 
Missouri River (Fort Benton to mouth ) - Tea se Pi eeteintds peek ine 
Ohio River __- Silene ana ket 9S] 
Monongahela River, Pa., and Ww. Va “Se ae SP EY ; ee. ae So 128 
Allegheny River______------~_ eee Ye See ee 225 
All other tributaries of Mississippi ‘River eae i 6, 390 
Total Mississippi River system_——--~~~-~- : igiseciiil aeceinicitsi gia 


The data covers a period of 5 years loam 2 1945 to the seenet date 
on information obtainable and available. 

First, we should like to give a general background of the inland 
river Mississippi River system, its industry, and operation of vessels. 

The inland river towing vessels are divided into two main groups : 
(1) steam powered vessels burning coal or fuel oil with sternwheel or 
propeller-type driven wheels, (2) Diesel powered vessels burning 
Diesel oil with propeller-type wheels. 

The modern river vessel assumes the following construction and 
design; steel hull with flat bottom, molded bow and square stern, 
cabin arrangement, engine room generally located amidships with 
two main engines, boilers, and auxiliaries, pilothouse, kitchen, gen- 
erally locted aft on the newer vessels, laundry, bathroom and shower 
facilities, steering controls and rudder arrangements, ship-to-shore 
radio-phone, radio equipment, kort nozzles, and the latest equipment 
radar which was introduced in November of 1946. The modern river 
vessels of the area are termed *Towboats” as they are equipped with 
towing knees and outfitted primarly for facing into a tow and handling 
the tow as a unit. 

In 1945 the approximate steam and Diesel vessels of the Mississippi 
River system in operation as of March 1, totaled 694 vessels. Of this 
total, 285 were steam, 133 were Diesel vessels of 400 horsepower and 
over, 260 were Diesel vessels under 400 horsepower but of 100 horse- 
power or more, and 16 vessels were powered by other than steam or 
Diesel, mostly by gasoline engines. 

The total available steam horsepower on the Mississippi River 
system at 1945 exceeded the total available Diesel horsepower by a 
comfortable 25,000 horsepower. 

Thus in 1945 taere was about an equal division of 50 percent steam 
vessels and 50 percent Diesel vessels in operation on the Mississipp! 
River system. In 1946 the approximate steam and Diesel vessels of 
the Mississippi River system in operation as of March 1, totaled 1,157 
vessels. Of this total, 281 were steam, 221 were Diesel vessels of 500 
horepower and over, 528 were Diesel vessels under 400 horsepower 
but of 100 horsepower or more, and 127 vessels were powered by other 
than steam or Diesel. The total indicated horsepower of the vessels 
was somewhere near the 500,000-horsepower mark, of which 60 per- 
cent was Diesel and the balance almost entirely steam. A 10-percent 
increase in Diesel power. 

[In 1947 the approximate steam and Diesel vessels of the Mississippi 
River system in operation as of March 1, totaled 1.252 vessels. Of this 
total, 267 were steam, 255 were Diesel vessels of 400 horsepower and 
over, 575 were Diesel vessels under 400 horsepower but of 100 horse- 
power or more, and 155 vessels were powered by other than steam or 
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The total indicated horsepower of the vessels in 1947 was about the 
same as in 1946, somewhere near the 500,000-horsepower mark, of 
which 60 percent was Diesel. 

In 1948 the approximate steam and Diesel vessels of the Mississippi 
River system in operation as of July 1, totaled 1,335 vessels. Of this 
total, 221 were steam, 323 were Diesel vessels of 400 horsepower and 
over, 661 were Diesel vessels under 400 horsepower but of L100 horse- 
ower or more, and 130 vessels were powered by other than steam or 

diesel. 

In 1946 there were approximately 1,157 vessels and in L948, 1535 
vessels, 

In 1946 there were 281 steam vessels in the area and in 1948, 221, 
decrease of 60 vessels. In 1946 there were approximately 842 Dianel 
vessels, or those classified as Diesel, and in 1948 there were 1.044, an 
increase of 202 Diesel vessels. 

In 1946 the total indicated horsepower was somewhere near the 
500,000 horsepower mark. In 1948 the total indicated horsepower is 
approximately 609,408. 

In 1946 the average power per vessel was 445 horsepower, in L945 
the average was 481 horsepower. 

In 1945 steam horsepower and Diesel horsepower were equally 
divided. In 1948 the total Diesel horsepower was 427,635. Steam 
horsepower lagged by 181.773 horsepower : TO.1 percent Was Diesel 
and 29.9 percent was steam. 

In making a comparison of an area there are 889 boats normally 
using the Mississippi River and tributaries of which 209 are steam 
and 680 are Diesel. Total steam horsepower is approximately 174,- 
593, total Diesel horsepower is approximately 523,875. Therefore, in 
1948 64.9 percent of the total river horsepower was Diesel and 35.1 
percent was steam. In another area the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
ways, 376 vessels normally run with a combined horsepower of 110,942 
of which 103,762 is Diesel, hence steam plays only 6.5 percent role in 
this area. 

The definite trend also is to greater horsepower. In 1946 there were 
56 vessels on the Mississippi River system which had 1.000 horsepower 
or better, in 1948 there were approximately 108, almost double. 

In 1949 the approximate steam and Diesel vessels of the Mississippi 
River system in operation as of July 15, totaled 1507. Of this total, 
184 were steam, 382 were Diesel vessels of 400 horsepower and over, 
624 were Diesel vessels under 400 horsepower but of 100 horsepower 
or more, and 117 vessels were powered by other than steam or Diesel. 

In 1950 the approximate steam and Diesel vessels of the Mississippi 
River system in operation as of July 15, totaled 1,544. Of this total, 
172 were steam, 431 were Diesel vessels 400 horsepower and over, 637 
were Diesel vessels under 400 horsepower but of 100 horsepowe ror 
more, and 104 vessels were powered by other than steam or Diesel. 

A definite trend may be seen from these figures as follows: 

New vessel construction is almost exclusively Diesel. 
Numerous reengining programs are increasing Diesel horsepower 
on existing vessels. 

3. Steam paddlewheel boats are being replaced with propeller-type 
Diesel vessels. 

4. Construction of new steam vessels is static. 
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The vessels in the area are almost entirely work boats designed to 
shove some 5,000 barges which carry the bulk of the commerce. The 
commodities generally towed in barge lots are coal, coke, cement, sand 
and gravel, stone, limestone, iron and steel, oil and gasoline, package 
freight, logs and lumber, and numerous other commodities. 

Practically all of the barge fleet in the area is of steel construction 
and non-self-propelled. The predominate type is square ended and 
flat bottomed. Barge construction has become standardized on the 
whole, because of lock and dam construction and successful combining 
into units of tows. 

The usual steel coal barge in the Pittsburgh pool area measures 175 
by 26 by 10 feet 8 inches, is provided with collision bulkheads at the 
ends and carries about 900 tons of coal. The coal-towing operations 
generally consist of a tow of six barges equalling 5,400 tons of coal. 
There are approximately 700 coal barges in daily operation on the 
Monongahela River alone. 

The general merchandise barges are 300 by 48 with a loaded draft of 
8 feet. The cargo capacity is 3,000 tons each. Cargo barges are 132 
by 35 with a capacity of 775 tons carrying mostly steel products. 
Standard oil barges are 195 by 35 with a capacity of 9,350 barrels, 
carried in eight compartments. 

Integrated units consisting of vessel, nine barges and rake and bow 
piece have a capacity of 12,000 tons. 

The average towing units are generally no less than 6 barges to as 
many as 26. 

Packet service on the Mississippi system is extinct in the usual 
meaning of the term, that is, a combination passenger freight vessel 
operating in a trade. Mississippi River packet operations were dis- 
continued in November of 1942. Last Ohio River packet operations 
between Cincinnati, Ohio, and Louisville, Ky., were in February 1947. 
Only one company maintains passenger service and that is very 
limited. There prevails no type of commercial vessel on the inland 
rivers designed primarily for speed, requisites are power. 

To date from the 5-year period Diesel towboats almost predominate 
the region and should the trend continue at the present amazing pace 
it is foreseeable that the steamboat will be extinct as soon as the pres- 
ent equipment is retired. The last steam vessel built by one of the 
largest inland shipbuilding companies, the Dravo Corp., was in 1937. 
The last steam sternwheel boat built for inland service was in 1940, 
and the last steam propeller-type boats of any mention was the DPC 
vessels of the Defense Plant Corporation built in 1948 as a World 
War IT emergency. 

During the 5-year period the trend has been to larger horsepower 
vessels. In 1945 the average Pittsburgh pool boat was 750 horse- 
power. In 1950 the newer vessels and those being built for the area 
are 1,000 horsepower. The average horsepower vessel in the Missis- 
sippi River operations was 1,200 to 1,500 horsepower. In 1950 the 
average lower river vessel horsepower is 2,000 horsepower and those 
vessels being built for the area are in the 3,600 horsepower class. 

The potential ability of present equipment on the inland water- 
ways was shown at the opening of 1950 when Government statistics 
indicated the existence of 4,127 towboats on the complete inland 
waterways system, a total of 27,112 miles. Total horsepower was 
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1,759,972; 9,808 dry-cargo barges of 6,583,923 tons capacity; and 
1,881 tank barges with a capacity of 2,156,046 tons. 

The most recent figures available at April 1951 showed 4,032 tow- 
boats; 15,218 barges. ‘of which 11,132 were dry cargo, and scows with 
a capacity of 7,75: 33.576 tons, and 2,086 tank barges with a capacity of 
2,543,565 tons. 

The following is a break-down of the tremendous water-borne com- 
merece of the Mississippi River system being towed by a majority of 
uninspected vessels : 


Water-borne commerce 


[In tons of 2,000 pounds} 


1945 1946 =| 1947 1948 =| = 1949 
Mississippi River 43, 968, 841 | 41,308,475 | 51,426,564 57, 148, 268 | 59, 322, 90S 
Mississippi River system (net) : 95, 648, 203 |117, 973,935 (125, 437,742 | 122, 313, 62 
Ohio River 35, 851, 411 | 41,396,738 | 42,792,487 | 41, 300, 455 
Monongahela River 25, 428, 852 | 31, 741, 675 30, 014,682 | 25, 245, 958 
Illinois waterways 6,913, 721 | 10,165,293 | 12,272,945 | 12,895, 114 





Source pga by Department of the Army, Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, Wash 
ington, D. 


The following is a report of lock damages caused by commercial 
hoats in 6-month periods from January 1, 1944, to recent date figures 
available from the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, Office 
of the District Engineer . Pittsburgh District, Pittsburgh, Pa 

This report designates major and minor damages. The United 
States Engineer Corps designates a major damage as one of $500 
or over, 

It can be noted that during the period January 1, 1944, to June 30, 
1948, there were 20 major lock damages involving 15 Diesel vessels 
and 7 steam vessels. From the 13 Diesel vessels, 6 were those owned 
by the Zubik Towing Co., who it is definitely known does not carry 
licensed personnel : 


Report of lock damages caused by commercial boats in 6-month periods from 
Jan. 1, 1944, to recent date, figures available from Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, Office of the District Engineer, Pittsburgh district, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Jan. 1 to June 30, 1944: 
Under $500, 15. 
Over $500, Wheeling Steel Corp.,’ Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’ 
July 1 to Dee. 31, 1944: 
Under $500, 28. 
Over $500, Wheeling Steel Corp.,?> Wheeling Steel Corp.,? Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.’ 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1945: 
Under $500, 22. 
Over $500, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
July 1 to Dee. 31, 1945: 
Under $500, 28 
Over $500, Zubik Towing Co.’ 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1946: 
Under $500, 22. 
Over $500, Crucible Steel Co. of America, Crucible Steel Co. of America,’ 
Zubik Towing Co.’ 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1946: Under $500, 31. 
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Jan. 1 to June 30, 1947: 
Under S500, 19. 
Over $500, Crucible Steel Co. of America.’ Zubik Towing Co. Zubik Towing 
Co? 
July 1 to Dee. 31, 1947: 
Under $500, 28. 
Over $500, Dravo Corp. Keystone, Coal City Towing Co’ 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1948: 
Under $500, 26. 
Over $500, Dravo Corp. Keystone,? Wheeling Steel Corp.,’ Dravo Corp. Key- 
stone” Zubik Towing Co.2 Zubik Towing Co? 
July 1 to Dee. 31, 1948: Under $500, 30. 
Jan. 1 to June 30,1949: No figures available. 
July 1 to Dee. 31, 1949: Under $500, 4. 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1950: 
Under S500, 12. 
Over $500, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co." 
July 1 to Dee. 31, 1950: 
Under $500, 21. 
Over $500, Coal City Towing Co.’ Coal City Towing Co.” Hillman Trans 
portation Co.” Glenn M. Crain Towing Co. Coal City Towing Co? 
Jan. 1, 1951 to present figures available. 
Under $500, 22. 
Over $500, Dravo Corp. Keystone,” Union Barge Line Corp.’ 
Total damages over S500, 2S. 
Total damages under $500, 308, 


I would like now to read a letter noting the most recent lock dam- 
ages given out by the Corps of Engineers. May I, sir? 

The Cuatrman. Very well. 

Mr. Trautverrer. This letter was issued by Conrad P. Hardy, 
colonel, Corps of Engineers, district engineer. 

(The letter was read, as follows:) 


[No. 13] 


Corps OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE Districr ENGINEER, 
PITTSBURGH DISTRICT, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 14 March 1951. 


NOTICE TO NAVIGATION INTERESTS 


1. Accidents totaling $12,000 in damages to navigation structures occurred on 
the rivers in the Pittsburgh District during the month of January 1951. The 
total damage for the same area during the entire year of 1950 was $16,000. In 
addition to the above damage, 3S barges were either sunk or torn loose from 
their moorings during the past 60 days. This total includes 16 barges that broke 
loose from their moorings a short distance above Emsworth locks and dam, drifted 
downstream, and were caught at the dam, causing some damage to the lift gates. 
These accidents are not only costly to navigation interests but a serious threat 
to the defense effort of the Nation due to interruptions of river navigation in the 
Pittsburgh heavy industrial area. Any one of the accidents reported could have 
resulted in lengthy stoppage of traflic movement if conditions had been but 
slightly altered. 

2. The greater part of the damages to navigation structures was the result of 
unnecessary and excessive speed and improper alinement while entering or 
departing from the lock chambers. The runaway barge problem is a result of poor 
mooring and failure to make allowance for rising or falling river stages. 

%. The problem of damage to locking facilities is becoming more critical every 
day due to shortages of critical construction materials. As a result, every effort 
must be made to reduce the need for repairs to a minimum. While every effort 
will be made to dispatch boats through the locks with a minimum amount of 
delay, protection of the lock structures must be considered more important than 
speed. 


1Steam vessel. 
? Diesel vessel. 
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4. It is urgently requested that operators and pilots make every effort in the 
future to enter and depart from the lock chambers with extreme care and at 
speeds consistent with safe navigation. Vroper control of the first section of tows 
being “kicked” into lock chambers should be exercised by alertness of crew 
members to signals to engine room from pilot house, and to head of tows. Atten- 
tion is invited to the fact that only one lock chamber is available at lock No. 2, 
Monongahela River, and that a major accident at this location would cause a 
complete tie-up of all Monongahela River traflic through the Pittsburgh harbor. 

5. It is also requested that more attention be given to the proper mooring of 
barges at the various landings. Particular attention should be given to checking 
Jines on barges just received from a towboat to insure that the moorings are 
adequate. Care should be exercised in mooring barges to insure that a rising 
or falling river stage will not cause them to break loose. It is very important 
that reliable, well-qualified rivermen be employed as watchmen at all hours that 
barges are moored at a landing. Periodic inspections are suggested for all 
barges mnoored at landings. Mooring lines should be kept in good condition with 
an adequate number of lines used at all times. 

6. There is enclosed a tabulation showing lock accidents for the year 1950 and 
runaway and sunken barges in the Pittsburgh District during the past winter. 

7. Your full cooperation in this matter is most essential and will be deeply 
appreciated. 

Conrap P. Harpy, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District Engineer. 


Runaway barges during winter, 1950-51 


= — ——» 
Number | ©ost in 
volved 
Ohio River: 
Jacks Run river-rail terminal 16 $2, 780. 5 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 2 0 
Wheeling Steel landing 3 0 
Kobuta landing 5 0 
Iron City landing 1 1 6, 000. OF 
Seventh Pool § fT) 
Glen Willard landing l 1 10, 000. 00 
Allegheny River 
Max Harrison landing 2) 110,000.00 
Emsworth Pool 2 0 
Monongahela River: Emsworth Pool 1 0 
Sunken barges 
Ohio River 5 
Allegheny River 2 
Monongahela River 2 
1 Estimated. 
Lock accidents, bu month, during year 1950-51 
Month Number Month Number 
1950 1950 
January 0 || September 
February 0 October 
March 0 November 1 
April 1 December 6 
June 6 1951 
July i || January 7 
August 3 February 


Mr. Roseson. ‘To whom is that addressed ¢ 

The Cnairman. To all shipping interests in that region, I assume. 

Mr. Travrverrer. Yes. 

Thus can be pictured the inland-river operation: (1) tremendous 
mileage of rivers, (2) high-powered vessels of which approximately 
80 percent are Diesel vessels operating without any inspection and 
requirement or qualifications of personnel, and (3) movement of tre- 
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mendous barge tonnages of commodities entrusted to such an opera- 
tion of vital national-defense materials. 

In no other industry does such an operation exist without required 
standards. All types of machinery in all other industries with a 
lesser degree of life risk requires periodic inspection for safety and 
requirements of qualifications of operating and allied personnel. 

Furthermore, one type of vessel on the inland rivers—the steam 
vessels which are becoming extinct—are required inspection, where 
on the other hand.n comparison the Diesel vessels which are in the 
greater majority require no standards on which there is a much greater 
need, since they are in the majority. 

Something might also be said of the effect of competition on trade. 
The unfair advantage obtained by less progressive operators who dis- 
regard the recommendations of the Coast Guard that are followed 
by the progressive operators and thus are able to apply cut-rate com- 
petition methods of their own advantage. In effect, the larger com- 
panies are being penalized for their etforts to comply with the spirit 
of navigation law. 

Let us mention one specific example in the 1950 negotiations of 
our agreement with the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. It was 
brought up that upon one main section of their business, which was 
the towing of oil in 1948, 62 percent of the company’s business was 
oil towing. Two years later, in 1950, 49 to 50 percent of the com- 
pany’s business was oil, a loss in 2 years of 13 percent. 

In the bidding of a single contract for towing oil for the Texas Co., 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. placed a bid of 2.6 mills per ton- 
mile; their competitors, operating uninspected, unlicensed, and under- 
manned Diesel boats, bid 2.2 mills per ton-mile. 

Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. had to drop their bid to 2.4 to 
maintain the contract, as it alone represented 50 percent of the com- 
pany’s upper Ohio River towing. 

The large common-carrier barge operators, such as Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line Co., Union Barge Line Corp., and American Barge 
Line Co., who are complying with the spirit of navigation, are being 
penalized by such efforts to maintain safety. 

On behalf of the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, No. 
30, of Pittsburgh, Pa.. which represents approximately 300 marine 
engineers employed on all types of vessels operated in the Pittsburgh 
area, I earnestly and respectfully urge that this committee take 
prompt and favorable action on H.R. 3646. 

I have here an excerpt giving the fire damage of a motor vessel 
which I obtained from the United States Coast Guard. 

May I read it before the committee ? 

The Cramman. Very well. 

Mr. Travutverrer. This excerpt is from the United States Coast 
Guard accident report, Second Coast Guard District. 

(The report read was as follows :) 


Fire DAMAGE, Moror VESSEL “l’ROSPERITY” 


On April 10, 1949, the motor vessel Prosperity, a Diesel towboat of 420 horse- 
power, 114 gross tons, 67 net tons, 89.1 feet long, 22 feet in breadth, and 4.2 feet 
in draft, owned by the Iron City Sand & Gravel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., was dam- 
aged by fire that was caused by the overheating of woodwork adjacent to the 
exhaust pipe that was in a nonventilated space through which the exhaust pipe 
passed; soiied clothing was also packed against the pipe which ignited. 
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The vessel had just docked at its landing from a 16-hour trip and the main- 
taining of the overheated condition was long enough to cause a low smoldering 
fire which did not burst into flames for some time after the vessel had been docked. 

Damage was caused to the pilot house by the fire, and the pilot house and 
cabin had to be replaced. No lives were lost as a result of the fire. 

The recommendation of the investigating officer was that in the repair of the 
vessel that the exhaust pipe be well insulated with adequi ite air space between 
exhaust pipe and adjacent woodwork. 

Mr. Travurverrer. The last thing I have is several pictures of the 
types of vessels which are operating on the inland rivers in the move- 
ment of barges. May I present those to the committee / 

The Cuarrman. They will be received. 

Mr. Traurverrer. That concludes my report. 

I wish to thank the committee and you, Mr. Chairman, for the op- 
portunity you have given me to make our report, and I hope that the 
material I have introduced will be of aid to this committee. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Trautvetter, I was thinking that a few days ago 
there was a possibility that some people who do not have licenses 
might be put out of jobs they held for some time, and which they have 
been performing’ competently. 1 suggested the problem to Mr. 
Shelley, and tried to see if we could not agree on some language that 
might take care of those people. 

There is a provision in some other law that was mentioned in the 
testimony which says substantially that in those instances where a 
person had been engaged in a specific job for a fixed period with a good 
record, nothing against his record, that he might, if he applied for a 
license for the same job within a fixed time, a short time after the law 
would be enacted, receive a license without taking an examination, 

Would you see any objection to a similar carry-over provision in the 
bills that are before us? 

Mr. Travrverrer. No, sir; we do not. We would not oppose such 
a provision. 

Mr. Toiierson. I got in a little late for your testimony and I do 
not know all that you testified about. I got here as you went through 
the record of accidents through the locks. Where are these locks ? 

Mr. Travrverrer. These locks are located in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict on the Ohio, the Monongahela, and the Allegheny. It is the 
locking system where the river extends downward and the boats and 
tows must be raised upward and lowered downward in the stages of 
the river. 

Mr. Touierson. Can you tell me what the proportion of Diesel- 
powered vessels is to the steam-powered vessels using these locks? 

Mr. Travutverrer. The Diesel-powered vessels w ould be in the ma- 
jority, sir. 

Mr. Touierson. A very overwhelming majority ? 

Mr. Trautverrer. I would say about 80 percent. 

Mr. Totierson. The reason for the question was the sentence in 
your statement to the effect that during the period January 1, 1944, 
to June 30, 1948, there were 20 major damages involving 13 Diesels 
and 7 steam vessels, and I just wondered what the ratio was between 
steam power and Diesel power. 

Do these nonlicensed operators belong to your organization ? 

Mr. Travrverrer. Some of them, sir. We have no limitations on 
membership. We afford the right of licensed and unlicensed personnel 
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to become members of our organization. There is no restriction as 
between a licensed and an unlicensed marine engineer. 

Mr. Touterson. The licensing of an operator has no bearing what- 
ever on whether or not he can be a member of your organiz: ation? 

Mr. Travrverrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. In your dealings with the operators or the owners 
of the vessels do you negotiate contracts with them ¢ 

Mr. Traurverrer. Yes; we do. 

Mr. 'Tounerson. Your organization negotiates with them / 

Mr. ‘Traurverrer. Yes. 

Mr. Roneson. You have contracts with some of these companies and 
do not have contracts with others, I take it / 

Mr. Travrverrer. That is true. 

Mr. Roneson. Or do you have contracts with all of them ? 

Mr. Travurverrer. Not with all of them. With various companies 
we do have agreements, that is true. 

Mr. Roneson. Do any of these agreements require that all the per- 
sonnel be members of the association 4 

Mr. Travurverrer. Yes. 

Mr. Roseson. So you do have some companies where you have com- 
plete coverage of membership, and others in which you do not? 

Mr. Travurverrer. That is true. They also have within some com- 
panies where we do not have agreements also members working. 

Mr. Ronrson. But you anticipate this bill will be of some assistance 
to your membership: is that not right? 

Mr. Travurverrer. We do not feel it will, because those particular 
members now are eligible for membership, and the fact of having a 
license or not having a license would have no bearing. 

Mr. Roseson. You maintain there is no particular self-interest of 
the association in this bill? 

Mr. Traurverrer. We have an interest. in the bill from a safety 
viewpoint, sir. 

Mr. Roneson. That is your sole interest 

Mr. Travrverrer. We are trying to stress safety on the vessels where 
we have members employed, and our sole reason for being here is 
safety. 

Mr. Ronrson. Then we do not have to consider any particular con- 
cern of the membership of this organization ¢ 

Mr. Travurverrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Ropsrson. In that respect ? 

Mr. Travrverrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Weicnet. You were giving the details about the locks. Before 
there were any Diesel-propelled ships, all the damage to locks was 
done by steam-propelled boats, is that. not so ¢ 

Mr. Travurverrer. Yes. 

Mr. Weicnet. They were al] damaged by licensed people operating 
the vessels, were they not ? 

Mr. Travtverrer. I presume so; yes. 

Mr. Weicnue.. And so the damage to your locks now is divided be- 
tween two groups—steam and Diesel, is that right. 

Mr. Travtverrer. Yes. 

Mr. Wercuer. Do you claim that since Diesel-propelled vessels are 
used at the locks the volume of damage in dollars is greater than it 
ever was? 
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Mr. Tracrverrer. No, Mr. Weichel. What we are saying is if the 
men were licened and men were on the vessels whose qualifications were 
known or determined, there would be greater safety around the locks 
and less accidents occurring. We feel that the people would therefore 
be qualified by the United States Coast Guard, and it would help 
eliminate some of the lock damage. 

Mr. Weicuen. How much is one of these vessels you are talking 
about worth ¢ 

Mr. Travurverrer. Some of the newer type are worth $450,000 and 
on up—from there on up. 

Mr. Weicuen. The operation of these vessels is not for public hire. 
They are privately operated by owners, are they not? They are 
operated by owners, are they not ? 

Mr. Travrverrer. Yes. 

Mr. Wetcurn. And the public does not ride on them / 

Mr. TrautverTer. No, sir. 

Mr. Weicne.. They are just commercial vessels or boats that oper- 
ate. How many people are on one of them / 

Mr. Travutrverter. The general complement of the crew varies ac- 
cording to the size of the vessel. 

Mr. Weicuer. What is the minimum ? 

Mr. Travrverrer. The minimum of the steam vessels would pos- 
sibly be around 17. 

Mr. WeitcHeL. How many do they have on a Diesel of the same size / 

Mr. Travtverrer. Could I refer that question to Mr. Bryan ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. A shining example of what is transpiring in our cate- 
gory would be this: In 1930, two steam-powered vessels were built by 
the Charles Ward Engineering Co. in Charleston, W. Va. 

Mr. Wetcue.. Is this going to be answer to my question as to how 
many are on a Diesel vessel of the same size as the steam vessel’ Is 
that an answer? 

Mr. Bryan. This is very relevant. 

Mr. Weicue.. I would just like to have an answer to my question. 

Mr. Auten. I would like for the witness to speak a little louder. 

Mr. Weicnen. He said there was a minimum of 17 on a steam vessel, 
and IT would like to know how many people are needed to operate a 
Diesel of the same size. 

Mr. Bryan. That isthe point that I was trying to bring out. 

The Cuairnman. Answer as to the number, and if you think you need 
to elaborate on it we will see if we will let you proceed. ‘The question 
is—How many / 

Mr. Bryan. The complement of personnel for any boat is laid down 
by the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Weicuer. Would you please answer the question that I asked. 

Mr. Bryan. Approximately 50 percent. 

Mr. Wercue.. The minimum on a steam-operated vessel is 17 and on 
a Diesel-operated vessel of the same size there would be needed only 
half. How many are needed ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. The men that are needed are just as many as are needed 
on a steam vessel. 

Mr. Weitcner, Do you mean to stand by and do nothing, or to 
operate ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. Absolutely not. 
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Mr. Weicuen. On a Diesel would there be somebody required to 
steer it ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. They have to have someone to steer it and someone in 
the engine room. It could be someone who ran a caterpillar tractor. 

Mr. Weicner. Do people who have an investment in a vessel of $450,- 
000 and upward take a fellow off a plow and put him right on that 
vessel ¢ 

Mr. Brown. They do. 

Mr. Weicuer. Give us an example of that. 

Mr. Bryan. I can give you a very shining example. The boats 
operated by such personnel are owned by Edward Smith, Pittsburgh. 
The person that I have in mind is Howard Tanner, to mention names. 

Mr. Weicue.. What is the matter with Mr. Tanner? Who is Mr. 
Tanner? What does he do now ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. One moment, please 

Mr. Weicuet. What does he do on the vessel, first. ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. He was employed by our company as a deckhand and 
a watchman. Well, a watchman in our category is, you might say, 
second mate in charge of a deck watch. He went down to the i inspec- 
tors and could not pass the physical examination to get a license. 

Mr. Weicuen. Could not pass the physical ex xamination / 

Mr. Bryan. That is right. He is color blind, so he resigned his 
position with the company that Tam employed with and goes to work 
for people operating uncertified vessels. He finally gets himself a 
job as a master. The boat that he was aboard sunk under his com- 
mand. Do youthink that the type of man that—— 

The Cuamman. The witness will please refrain from asking mem- 
bers of the committee questions. We are not here to be questioned. 

Mr. Weicuen.. What was that man’s name, again / 

Mr. Bryan. Howard Tanner. 

Mr. Weicner. Before he went on this other ship as a master, how 
many years did he work on boats on the river? 

Mr. Bryan. Frankly, about 6 years, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Weicuen. Could he have worked longer than 6 vears / 

Mr. Bryan. He could have. 

Mr. Weicuen. Did he go over a particular route? 

Mr. Bryan. Yes. 

Mr. Wertcue.. How many times a year do you think he went over 
that route in the 6 years / 

Mr. Bryan. This would be an opinion. 

Mr. Weicuen. Yes. How many times a week / 

Mr. Bryan. It takes about 36 hours to make a round trip. 

Mr. Wetcue.. To make the run; and where was the run ? 

Mr. Bryan. From the mines te the mills. 

Mr. Weicuen. From what city to what city ? 

Mr. Bryan. It was out of the port of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Weicuet. How many miles was it, approximately / ? 

Mr. Bryan. About 70 miles one way. 

Mr. Weitcuen.. How many times a week would he make the run / 

Mr. Bryan. As I said, Mr. Weichel, about 36 hours for a round trip. 

Mr. Wetcuen. Then he would make it about five times a week ? 

Mr. Bryan. Approximately. 

Mr. Weicnev. He did that for 6 years, 
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Mr. Bryan. The 6 years that he was employed with the company 
that Iam employed by. He was not a pilot; he was a deckhand. 

Mr. Weicuet. But he was over this run as a deckhand and a first 
mate, and he made the trip for 6 years five times a week, and over that 
period of time how often did he wheel the boat, or steer it 4 

Mr. Bryax. He had no authority whatsoever to steer it at any time 
during that time. 

Mr. Weicue.. Did he / 

Mr. Bryan. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Weicuen. The fact is that a so-called first mate does wheel the 
boat. The captain does not do anything except land the ship: does 
he? Is it not a fact that it was the practice and is the practice that 
this man that you call a first mate was wheeling it all the 6 years? 

Mr. Bryan. I said that he was a watchman. 

Mr. Weitcue.. You said that he was the equivalent of a first mate. 

Mr. Bryan. Equivalent to a second mate, unlicensed. 

Mr. Weicnen. All right: second mate. Was he not wheeling the 
ship all those 6 years? 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. They wheel it with the captain standing there; do 
they not? 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Weicue. They do not do any wheeling at all / 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. Who wheels it / 

Mr. Bryan. The pilot. 

Mr. Weicuen.. He does all the wheeling? 

Mr. Bryan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Weicue.. What is the function of a second mate? You said 
that he was equivalent to a second mate. 

Mr. Brown. He is in charge of the deck watch. 

Mr. Weicuen. In charge of the deck watch ? 

Mr. Bryan. Yes. 

Mr. Weicue.. What are the functions of a deck watchman? What 
does he do? How many are on the deck while the boat is in operation / 

Mr. Bryan. I can give you a minimum and a maximum under the 
jurisdiction of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Weicuev. Tam not talking about the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Bryan. They are the people who lay down the law. 

Mr. Weicien. On this 36-hour run on this ship that you are talking 
about, who are the people on there? There was a pilot and who else / 

Mr. Bryan. On this particular vessel I have been speaking of ¢ 

Mr. Weicue.. Where the man was running for 6 years five times a 
week, back and forth. There was a pilot: was there not ? 

Mr. Bryan. Working on a certificated vessel. 

Mr. Weicuen. I am talking about the one that went back and forth 
for 6 years, 5 days a week. Was there a pilot on it ? 

Mr. Bryan. A pilot, an engineer, a strike engineer, a watchman. 
two deckhands, a fireman, and of course the steward crew, and you 
cannot include them. 

Mr. Weicuen. Now, the pilot steered the boat. 

Mr. Bryan. Yes. 

Mr. Weicue.. Did not the second mate do some steering of the boat / 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir. 
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Mr. Weicuen. Who steered it when the pilot did not steer it? 

Mr. Bryan. The pilot steered the boat. 

Mr. Wercuen. Thirty-six hours; is that right ? 

Mr. Bryan. Six hours on duty and six hours off duty, and when the 
pilot is off duty they have a master pilot. 

Mr. Weicue.. Then there were two pilots on it ¢ ‘ 

Mr. Bryan. Two pilots, two mates, two engineers, two strike en- 
gineers, two firemen, and there were two, four, six deckhands. 

Mr. Weicuen. And the master pilot and the pilot. How did they 
ever learn to become pilots? Did they not work on a ship a number 
of years as second mate and watch what they were doing and stand 
in the pilot house, and did not the pilot tell them and let them wheel 
so they could learn the feel of the boat? That is how they learned; is 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. They learned by going over the course. 

Mr. Weicnen. They learned by going over the course. This man 
that you were talking about went over the course 6 years five times a 
week. Do you suppose that he learned anything in that time? 

Mr. Bryan. He did, but he was not physically able—— 

Mr. Weicnen. Just a minute. He went over the course five times 
a Week and did it for 6 years. Do you say that in those 6 years he was 
not wheeling that ship ? 

Mr. Bryan. | am not in a position to say so. Tam an engineer, 
not a pilot. 

Mr. Weicuen. The fact is that you know a man who is working on a 
ship and wants to become a pilot, they permit him to wheel a ship, and 
that is how he learns: is that not a fact / 

Mr. Bryan. That is definitely up to the discretion of the pilot. 

Mr. Weicuen. But is not that what they do? 

Mr. Bryan. Ido not doubt it. 

Mr. Weicurt. How many years have you worked on a ship? 

Mr. Bryan. 1 was first licensed in 1932. 

Mr. Weicuen. First licensed in 1932? 

Mr. Bryan. That is right. 

Mr. Weicnuen. You worked on before 1952; did you not 4 

Mr. Bryan. I had to. 

Mr. Wetcurn. How many years did you work on one before ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. Three years before. 

Mr. Weicnec. In those 3 years, and since 1952, did you ever go on 
deck when you were off watch ? 

Mr. Bryan. I go all over the ship, sir. 

Mr. Weitcuen. And you went up into the pilothouse lots of times ? 

Mr. Bryan. Yes. 

Mr. Weicnet. And were not people wheeling the ship working on 
there who aimed to become pilots some day, and were they not wheel- 
ing the ship ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. Would you like to know the truth, sir / 

Mr. Weicnen. We would like to have a little truth. 

Mr. Bryan. I have steered a ship many times as an engineer. 

Mr. Weicnen. Sure you have, and that is how you learned—by 
doing it 4 

Mr. Bryan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Weicnev. And you learn the feel of the ship, and you learn 
how to steer it: and another thing, you go over the same route and 
recognize the route / 
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Mr. Bryan. That is the only possible way to get a license. 

Mr. Weicuet. What is the minimum of this practice period / 

Mr. Bryan. Three years. 

Mr. Weicue.. So that a man going over the route for 6 years, he 
would get the feel of the ship and he could even smell the places in 
the river where the water was low and where the reefs were in that 
period of time. 

Mr. Bryan. | was trying to bring out—— 

Mr. Wercue.. But that is what he could do over a 6-year period. 

Mr. Bryan. Yes. 

Mr. Weicurn. In those 6 years that he was steering up and down 
there, that you know of, how many times did he run into somebody 
else, and how many times did he damage the ship and damage the 
locks ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. He did not for the simple reason that he was under 
supervision, 

Mr. Weicnen. He went over the same route for 6 vears five times a 
week. He could do that in his sleep at the end of 5 years; could he 
not? It is just like running a streetcar, pretty nearly, when you 
go over the same route five times a week for 6 years. 

Mr. Bryan. It is not quite as simple as that. I do not mean to be 
rude. 

Mr. Weicner. Is that not a matter of fact / 

Mr. Bryan. No; itis not. It is not quite that simple. 

Mr. Weicner. If you go over the route 6 years, five times a week, 
vou ought to know it pretty well. You should be able to do it without 
seeing. 

Mr. Bryan. You should. The point that T was trying to illustrate 
was the man was color-blind. 

Mr. Weicnen. [ will get to that. He was going over it five times 
a week for 6 years, and he was probably just as competent as anyone 
clse over that particular route. 

Mr. Bryan. 1 cannot believe that. 

Mr. Weicuen. The fact of the matter is they let him do it for 6 
vears, and because he was slightly color-blind 
Mr. Bryan. He was under supervision. 

Mr. Wetcnen. T understand that he was under supervision, but the 
pilot might be in bed asleep. I have seen them asleep on the Great 
Lakes. The pilot does not stand there all the time when he has a 
fellow who is going to learn. 

Mr. Bryan. They do not on the inland waters. 

Mr. Weicner. Tam talking about what happens in actual practice. 

Mr. Bryan. That I cannot say. 

Mr. Weicnen. [ know it. and I would not want you to say it. If 
vou tell all you know, vou will be giving away trade secrets. That is 
the fact. 

With reference to the operation of the engine, how does a man learn 
to become an engineer 4 The same way; does he not / 

Mr. Bryan. Yes: through his proximity with the machinery. 

Mr. Weicren. And vou let him run it: do vou not 4 

Mr. Bryan. I had to. 

Mr. WeicHer. You were operating 3 years before you had a license, 
ind you did a pretty good job. 
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Mr. Weichel—I was 





Mr. Bryan. There is one thing I found out, 
not an engineer until after I got my license. 

Mr. Weicuet. But you learned very well, you learned quickly, and 
you were able to operate it and do it as well as some others, do a good 
job, so at the end of 3 years you were able to pass an examination. 

Mr. Bryan. I passed the examination, but I was not an engineer. 
I found that out. 

Mr. Wercue. In other words, you did not have free rein in the 
engine room long enough before you got the license. You should have 
had a free range for 6 years like ihis other fellow did on the deck. 

Mr. Bryan. "Precisely. 

Mr. Weicuet. There is probably something to that. You probably 
got it too quickly. There is nothing disparaging about that. They 
may have given it to you too quickly. Evidently you learned enough, 
and the examiner did not know as much about it as you did, and you 
were able to get the license. That is the way it works. I am talking 
about what happens i in practice now. 

Mr, Bryan. That is right. 

Mr. Weitcuev. And this man who was color blind at the time that 
he was on the ship operating it up and down for 6 years, 5 days a 

week, could not tell the color of the lights? 

Mr. Bryan. No; he could not. He could not tell a red light from a 
green light. 

Mr. Weicue.. He could not tell a red light from a green light ? 

Mr. Bryan. That is right. 

Mr. Weicner. The boats going up and down the river, do they not 
sort of take a regular path? Do not the boats going upstream go on 
one side and the boats going downstream go on the other side ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. No; they all follow a common channel, and if you have 
an ascending boat and a descending boat, one has to move to one side 
of the channel and the other has to move to the other side of the 
channel to pass, but coming down at night when everything is very 
black and dark, that man could not distinguish piers or bridges illu- 
minated with red lights and a channel span illuminated with a green 
light. Now, that man might just as well run into that pier as through 
the span because he cannot distinguish red from green. 

Mr. Weicue. But as to this man who had been doing it for 6 years, 
did somebody have to tell him that he was coming to a ‘br ilge ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. He was not steering a boat for 6 years, Mr. Weichel. 
I beg to differ with you there. He was employed as a deckhand and 
a watchman for 6 years, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Weicue.. There is not any minimum as to how long it is before 
they will let you try your hand, That is the way they usually do it. 

Mr. Bryan. They might want to go to get a cup of coffee. 

Mr. Weicuen. With reference to going up and down the stream, 
does the descending ship take the 1 right- hand side of the channel, 
usually ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. It depends upon your position. If you have a curve 
in the river to the left, the ascending boat usually takes what we call 

the point, and the descending boat goes in the bend; so, therefore, if 
you have a curve in the river over to the left, why, you would steer your 
boat to the left. 

Mr. Weicnert. Anyhow, there is a well-defined practice as to de 
scending ships and the upgoing ships. In other words, they are not 
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on one side and then on the other. It is a well-defined practice as to 
where they go; is that not so? ' 

Mr. Bryan. It depends upon the course. Sometimes they are on 
the right and sometimes they are on the left. 

Mr. Weicnuev. The course they use is a well-defined practice. 

Mr. Bryan. That is right. : 

Mr. Weicuev. In other words, every time you go back and forth you 
are not on a different course. 

Mr. Bryan. Oh, no. 

Mr. Wetcuev. That is what I mean. They are well-established 
courses. 

Mr. Bryan. You are getting quite out of my category. I am an 
engineer, not a pilot. 

Mr. Weicuet. Iam sure you have gone up and down enough so that 
you can answer the question very well. 

With reference to this particular man, is he operating a ship now‘ 
Even after all those 6 years, I would think that he could almost do 
it with his eyes closed, pretty nearly. 

Mr. Bryan. They are closed. 

Mr. Weicuet., He can see other lights but he cannot tell green from 
red. When he went on the ship you do not suppose that everyone 
on board was color blind? Just one color-blind fellow did not hurt 
to be on the ship. 

Mr. Bryan. The mere fact that he was master of the vessel when 
she sunk would indicate that he should have been under the juris 
diction of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Wetcuen. But what does that have to do with the sinking / 
How did it happen to sink ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. Because his signal lights were out and he did not 
know it. 

Mr. Weicuer. His signal lights were out ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. Yes. 

Mr. Weicuer. How many other people were on the ship at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. That I do not know. 

Mr. Wetcuer. There were probably at least 50° percent of the 
17 on that. 

Mr. Bryan. That information is not available. I would make a 
hazardous guess of eight persons. 

Mr. Wericner. So there were seven other people who were not 
color blind. The fact that the lights were not lighted was not due 
to the fact that the man did not have a license. 

Mr. Bryan. The vessel itself was not certificated. therefore. there 
was no one really responsible for those lights being eliminated. 

Mr. Wercuer. Well, I mean whoever employed this employee. the 
people who employed him held some responsibility if the lights 
were not on. 

Mr. Bryan. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Wetcue.. That is what ] mean. There was responsibility on 
the owner whether they burned out or anything else happened. 

Mr. Bryan. There could be a civil case on that, of course. 

Mr. Weicuen, With reference to lights going out, and them not 
having lights, there is a penalty for operating without lights Is not 
that a criminal penalty ¢ 
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Mr. Bryan. No, it is a civil penalty. ‘e 
Mr. Weitcnet. There is no criminal penalty for that? 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir. ; 

Mr. Weicuet. You mean you do not have to pay a fine for that? 
Mr. Bryan. That is a civil penalty, but not criminal. 

Mr. Weicret. When you pay a fine as a penalty we always call 
criminal 
Mr. Bryan. Well, I pay a fine sometimes for overparking, but IT 
am nota criminal, That is a civil offense. 

Mr. Weicner. Well, but if you pay one for running over some- 
body and you just get a fine and do not get any sentence that is 
criminal, 

Mr. Bryan. But they are two different things, Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Weicnen. Yes. Is that the only thing you have to say in 
— of that sort of thing ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. No. If it please the Chair and the committee, I do 
have an example here of conversion from steam power to internal 
combustion. 

Mr. Weicuen. These are vessels that are operated by the owner 
and do not haul passengers, they are just towing. 

Mr. Bryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricuen. Contract carriers towing some cargo. 

Mr. Bryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitcuen. And the loss of or damage to his own ship would be 
damage to his own property, and if the opeartor of a ship has oper- 
ated it negligently he would be liable in civil court for damages, 
would he not ? 

Mr. Bryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcuer. And he would be liable for any kind of negligent 
operation of the privately owned vessels, for any kind negligent 
operation by the people that he had operating them, he would be 
liable whether they had a license, or whether they did not have any 
license? He would be liable in damages, would he not, or do you 
not want to answer that? T mean whether the man was licensed 
or unlicensed where they had somebody operating the tow and they 
damaged somebody else’s property the courts would decide who is 
liable and he would have to pay whether he had licensed or unlicensed 
people operating it. Do you understand it that way / 

Mr. Bryan. Yes, sir: I do. 

Mr. Weicnen. All right. 

Mr. Bryan. Whether a man is licensed or unlicensed he is liable 
under the law for any monetary penalty, but the unlicensed man pays 
his monetary fine, and goes right back to his vessel to operate un- 
interruptedly. The licensed man is fined under the same category, 
hut he is also subject to revocation or suspension of his license, de- 
priving him of his right to earn his livelihood in that category. 

Mr. Weicuet, With reference to any violation of the rules of the 
road ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. That is right. 

Mr. Wetcuen. You are all subject to the same penalties under the 
law. 

Mr. Bryan. No: I wish to differ with you. 

Mr. Weicuer. Well, if you were piloting a ship, and anybody else 
was piloting a ship. and you violate the law you are all subject to the 
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Mr. Bryan. To the monetary penalty. 

Mr. Weicue.. Well, whatever the penalty is. 

Mr. Bryan. But the licensed man is subject to revocation or sus- 
pension of his license in addition. 

Mr. Weicuen. You mean that every time a licensed man gets into 
trouble his license is revoked ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. Absolutely, or suspended. 

Mr. Weicurn. Every time / 

Mr. Bryan. No, not every time. If he can prove his case, that he 
was not in the wrong; no. If he was in the wrong he loses his license. 

Mr. Weicuev. He cannot operate as a licensed person. but he can 
operate as an unlicensed person, in a place where you do not have to 
have a license, or the ship is not for hire, can he not‘ ‘There are a 
lot of them operating. 

Mr. Bryan. You are quite right there. Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Weicuen. Yes. 

Mr. Bryan. But if T lose my license through negligence, or through 
some error there is no uncertificated boat operator that will hire me. 

Mr. Weicuer. The man who does not have a license / 

Mr. Bryan. It is his option to have no work period. 

Mr. Weicur. In the case of the man who does not have a license 
and who because of negligence damages the owner’s property, do you 
suppose the owner is going to take him right back and put him on 
the same spot again ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. They do because there is no criminal charge against 
him. Tama criminal because I lost my license. 

Mr. Wetcue.. There is not anything like that in the law. 

Mr. Bryan. 1 know it is not in the law, but I] am speaking from 
the viewpoint of the operator. 

Mr. Weicuen. From the viewpoint of the operator, if somebody 
has damaged a ship, whether he is licensed or unlicensed, and he 
wants him to operate a Diesel ship which is his own private property, 
if he is satisfied, why should you care about it; that is what I am 
asking ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. I see what you are getting at. 

Mr. Wetcues.. Pardon me. 

Mr. Bryan. Lsee your point there, Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Wercuen. That is what T mean. 

Mr. Bryan. No, I was speaking from my own practical experience 
in the industry, and as T told you before, 1 am just as capable as any 
men are to operate a boat, but that is held against a man if he loses 
his license. T can operate an uncertificated vessel, naturally. 

Mr. Weicnev. That is, if somebody will hire you? 

Mr. Bryan. Yes, if somebody will hire me, but they will not hire 
ine if T lose my license. 

Mr. Wercne,. But on a Diesel-operated ship, privately owned, 
one not carrying for hire, if you do not have any license and you 
damage the owner's ship, and he felt you were not a competent per- 
son he would not hire you anyway: he does not have to give you two 
or three chances to see whether you are all right to operate it: he 
does not have to give you two or three chances. That is true, is it 
not: that is legally true, is it not‘ 

Mr. Bryan. It is. ves. 


Mr. Wetcuen. Yes. 
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Mr. Bryan. The point I would like to make, Mr. Weichel— 

Mr. Wricnen (interposing). Sure. 

Mr. Bryan. Is that all personnel should come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Coast Guard and the vessels should be certificated by the 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. Weienen. Well, they do with reference to the law and the 
operation of them, and the rules of the road and everything else, do 
they not? Even these little outboard motors come under them, do they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. No. 

Mr. Wercuen. You mean that they do not have to observe the rules 
of the road 4 

Mr. Bryan. Yes, they have to observe the rules of the road, but 
who is going to administer any reprimand to them if they do not / 

Mr. Wetcren. The Coast Guard. 

Mr. Bryan. Do they? 

Mr. Weicnen. Yes, they do, 20 feet long, 26 feet, 50 feet, 40 feet, 
and 60 feet, they all have to follow the law with reference to opera- 
tion, all except sailboats, and you have to get out of the way for them. 
You do not have too many of them down there, do you ? 

Mr. Bryan. If 1 may, if it pleases the Chair and the committee I 
would like to refer to chapter 30 of the Navigation Laws of the United 
States, page 380. and IT think it will cover a multitude of sins, to 
use the common vernacular. 

Mr. Weircnen. Does that say what the rules of the road are with 
respect to using navigable waters ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir, it provides the definition in paragraph 1, 
title 46, United States Code, section 511: 

The word “motorboat” when used in this act shall inchide every vessel pro- 
pelled by machinery and not more than 65 feet in length except tugboats and 
towboats propelled by steam. The length shall be measured by end to end over 
the deck, excluding sheer: Provided, That the engine, boiler, or other operating 
machinery shall be subject to inspection by the local inspectors of steam vessels, 
and to their approval of the design thereof, on all said motorboats, which are 
more than 40 feet in length, and which ure propelled by machinery driven by 
steam. 

Further it goes on into classes: 

Motorboats subject to the provisions of this act shall be divided into classes 
as follows: 

Class 1, less than 26 feet in length : 

Class 2, 26 feet or over and less than 40 feet in length; 

(lass 3, 40 feet or over and not more than 65 feet in length. 

So the Motorboat Act does not include the class of vessel we are 
trying to bring under the jurisdiction of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Wetcnen. Everything that is operated for hire is under it. 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir: if they carry passengers or freight for hire, 
but there is a diserepgney in the law itself, Mr Weichel. These boats 
do not transport passengers or cargo, and do not carry passengers or 
cargo. They tow. So, therefore, they are not under that motorboat 
law. 

Mr. Wetcren. The boat that is doing the towing is under the motor- 
boat law. 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Weicuer. It is with reference to safety. 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir. 
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Mr. Weitcuen., You mean there is no requirement in that respect 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Wetcuen. Did you not hear Captain Hirshfield ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. I did. 

The Cramman. The Chair would suggest that if there is any 
question as to what the Coast Guard laws” require that the question 
be directed to Captain Hirshfield or Commander Savonis, and let 
us get an authoritative answer. 

The law is there and speaks for itself, but if an opinion on its effect 
is desired let us have an expert expression of opinion from Captain 
Hirshfield or Commander Savonis. 

Mr. Wericuen. Do you contend that a Diesel vessel which is under 
the Motorboat Act is not required to have fire extinguishers on there 
for safety ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. And that they are not required to have life belts, is 
that your understanding? 

Mr. Bryan. What is the question 4 

Mr. Weicuen. Is it your understanding that they are not required 
to have life belts on there for the eight or nine men aboard, and that 
they are not required to have fire extinguishers, that they are not 
required to have anything like that, is that your underst: nding? 

The Cuamman. Now, answer that question either “Yes” or “No.” 
It either does require or does not require them, and if you cannot 
answer it “Yes” or “No” then let us have ar answer from the represent- 
atives of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Bryan. T would like to say that IT would like-—-— 

The CrairmMan (interposing). We do not want any elaboration. 
The question is: Do the laws provide for it? The answer to the 
question is “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Bryan. They do not; no. 

Mr. Weicnen. You say that there is no requirement to have life 
belts and fire extinguishers on Diesel-operated boats for the people 
who are on the boats 4 

Mr. Bryan. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuen. Mr. Chairman, at this point, could we ask the Coast 
Guard whether that is the fact ? 

The Cnamman. Yes: we would like to have the Coast Guard an- 
swer the question, but I hope it will not be necessary to examine them 
as to the correctness of their answer. 

Mr. Weienen. No. With reference to a Diesel-operated boat, and 
with reference to those who are on the boat, they said that there 
would be about eight people on a boat of this size, is it required that 
there be life belts on there ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercenev, Is there a requirement that there be fire extin- 
guishers on there / 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricnen, Is theré a requirement that there be lights on there 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. 

The Coairman. Thank you, Commander Savonis. 

Mr. Wericnen. That is all. 

The Cratmman. Are there any further questions of Mr. Bryan? 


Mr. Allen. 
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Mr. Auten. Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. Bryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Atien. It seemed to me from this discussion that was going 
on that it might not be exactly comparable to apply the same laws to 
Diesel vessels that are applied to steam, in this sense, I can see where 
a steam vessel of 15 tons might require an engineer and a pilot, and 
something of that sort. 

Mr. Bryan. Yes. 

Mr. Au LeN. But. 1 do not see where a Diesel-operated boat of that 
size would require the same crew that a steam vessel might have. 

Now, under one of these laws, according to the testimony we have 
had, it would be unlawful for a man who owned a 40-foot motor sailer 
to throw a sack of potatoes into it if he owned it himself and carried 
it himself. 1 think that is a little extreme. My question is, Would 
there be a better minimum size than 15 tons at which these regulations 
should be applied ? 

Mr. Bryan. I think Mr. Allen, H. R. 3646, which we are in support 
of here—— 

Mr. ALLEN (interposing). That would apply to vessels above 15 
gross tons carrying freight or passengers for hire. 

Mr. Bryan. And we have here 400 or more horsepower, engaged in 
commercial towing operations. 

Mr. Auten. That is in addition. Then it is over 15 tons and 400 
or more horsepower. 

Mr. Bryan. Engaged in commercial towing operations. 

Mr. ALLEN. A 15-ton vessel engaged in towing operations would be 
under the requirements of this inspection and licensing ? 

Mr. Bryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AuieN. Is not that a little small? 

Mr. Bryan. Not necessarily so. You see, they can put an awfully 
lot of horsepower in a very small hull today. 

Mr. Aten. I am speaking now of the common vessel that would 
have a 15-gross-ton rating, and it would be pretty usual that it would 
have somewhere around 170 to 250 horsepower, and at a guess it would 
be probably around 40 or 50 feet long, and it would be very likely 
mostly open. 

Mr. Bryan. You would not have 15 tons in it. 

Mr. Auten. The testimony was that a vessel 35, 40, or 45 feet in 
length would be 15 tons on an average. 

Mr. Bryan. Gross tonnage, as the Coast Guard pointed out yes- 
terday is a very complicated method of estimating, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Aucen. That is correct. 

Mr. Bryan. Actually, Mr. Allen, we are not trying to impose, and 
we do not intend to impose or try to res. er any legislation on a 
little vessel that you might have or somebody else might have for 
pleasure purposes. We are only concerned with those in commercial 
operations. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, one other item, I do not like to see regulation of 
person or property unless there is need for it fundamentally. 

Mr. Bryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, the need of this sort of regulation should come 
from a record of events which seem to indicate that further regula- 
tion is advisable. I have not heard of any record of casualties or 
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damage to life or property that is not recompensable through the civil 
courts, save for one or two exceptions. 

Now, is there a record of accident or death from the operation of 
these Diesels, particularly on the Mississippi System or these other 
rivers that you have mentioned ? 

Mr. Bryan. Well, referring to Mr. Daggett’s statement yesterday 
that this tugboat sank in Chesapeake Bay, there is a very definite 
example of why these boats should come under the jurisdiction of 
inspection laws. 

Then there is the Jane Ray of Pittsburgh, which was under the 
command of Howard Tanner, who was refused a license because he 
was color blind. There was no loss of life there, but there was a big 
sum of property damage. At the present time that is all of the infor- 
mation we have. 

Mr. AuLEN. Do you have any recollection of having heard of a 
crankcase explosion on a Diesel tug that has done damage to life or 
lias injured personnel on the river system 4 

Mr. Bryan. Yes. 

Mr. Auurnx. How many of those were there / 

Mr. Bryan. On that I would like to refrain from making a state- 
ment because I do not have the dates of them or the vessels’ names. 

Mr. Avten. I appreciate that you want to be accurate, but you are 
leaving the record with no information as to any such events. Ob- 
viously we should not enact the bill on the basis that that may happen. 
Now, does anybody have that information ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. We do not have that information. 

Mr. AuLeN. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuairman. Are there any further questions / 

Mr. Weicien. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Trautvetter was making a statement and giving a lot of statis- 
tics on the great continuity of and, in recent years the rapid growth of 
Diesel power, and he says that they are not building them with steam 
power. That is correct, is it not ? 

Mr. Travrverrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicnev. That grows out of their simplicity of operation, does 
it not? 

Mr. Bryan. You are asking me for an opinion now ¢ 

Mr. Wercuen. Does not that grow out of the simplicity of operation ? 

Mr. Bryan. No. If it please the Chair, and the committee, I will 
express an opinion. 

Mr. Wercue.. Well, you say it does not grow out of the simplicity 
of operation ? 

Mr. Bryan. No. It is due to the fact that they do not come under 
the jurisdiction of ays, erty, and, therefore, they can underman these 
boats. Might I cite a case, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CratrMan. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Bryan. Here isa case right here. In 1930 there were two steam 
vessels built for the Mississippi Valley Barge Line, named the Jndiana 
and the Louisiana. 

They were 2,100-horsepower steam vessels, and in 1948 they took 
the boilers and the steam propulsion engines out of them, and put 
in two 1,700-horsepower internal- combustion engines. Let us term 
it that way. She no longer comes under the jur isdiction of the Coast 
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Guard. She is a vessel of 1,350 gross tons. and they cut the manning 
scale from thirty-some-odd to twenty. 

Mr. Weicue.. Well, they do not need as many. 

Mr. Bryan. F rankly, sir, they need more, because T was aboard the 
Indiana. T believe that is an example right there of why these vessels 
should come under the jurisdiction of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Weicuer. Diesel engines require less space, and do not require 
as big a ship, do they! Do not they require less space than steam 
vessels? 

Mr. Bryan. No. 

Mr. Weicuen. They do not require less space ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. The engine itself, no, does not require any more space. 

Mr. Weicuenr. You mean steam does not require any more space 
than a Diesel engine. a modern Diesel engine ? 

Mr. Bryan. Steam does not require any more space, no. 

Mr. Weicuen,, You mean your steam-operated vessel does not require 
any more space than a Diesel engine in the same type of ship? 

Mr. Bryan. That ts right, sir, because a Diesel engine is not just a 

case of stepping on the starter like an automobile. You have your 
main propulsion engine, but you also have your heat exchangers for 
both your jacket water and your lube oil, as it is referred to, lubricat- 
ing oil, for your engine, and you have your clarifier, your oil clarifier, 
and you have your filters, and it takes up precisely the same space that 
the steam engine and the steam boilers occupied before. 

Mr. Weicuer. A lot of these Diesel motors can be operated right 
from the deck by the same person steering the boat, can they not? 

Mr. Bryan. No. 

Mr. Weicuen. There are some of them that can be. 

Mr. Bryan. There are some of the smaller horsepower engines, as 
you said yesterday, where you step on the starter. 

Mr. Weicue.. And they operate that way with tonnages up to 400 
or 500 tons. 

Mr. Bryan. Well. bere Tam speaking of a Diesel of 1.550 tons. 

Mr. Weicuev. They have not gotten up that far) 500 tons? 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir. 

Mr. Weicuer. But they do have them up to 400 or 500 tons, do 
they not ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir. I brought out wew boats from De Voss, 206 
gross tons, and there is a very complex vessel. T am speaking from 
experience. Tam a licensed steam man and a Diesel man or motor 
vessel man, as it is so designated. 

Mr. Weicuen.. With reference to steam going out, will there be a 
time when you will not need regulations for steam because there will 
not be any ? 

Mr. Bryan. Thai is right; but I do believe, sir, that these internal- 
combustion engines should come under the jurisdiction of the Coast 
Guard, and that is why I am here. 

Mr. Weicuec. If steam is going out, maybe we should look forward 
to repudiating the laws on steam inspection. 

Mr. Bryan. It is definitely going out. 

Mr. Weicuev. Then there will probably be some attempt to repeal 
those. 

Mr. Bryan. We have not kept pace with the demands on our laws. 

Mr. Weicner. You mean we have not repealed these regulations 
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for steam operating fast enough? According to the testimony steam 
is going out and Diesel is coming in. 

Mr. Bryan. Sir, this is not time for levity. 

Mr. Wetcuen. That is all. 

I thank you for your testimony, Mr. Bryan, because you have been 
very frank and conscientious in your answers. 

Mr. Bryan. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamman. I hope that is no implication against the previous 
witnesses. 

Mr. Weitcnen, No, sir; it is no implication against any previous 
witness either. 

The CHairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bryan. 

Now, Mr. McFadden was here. Does he desire to testify / 

Mr. Bryan. I think Mr. McFadden has a statement. 

Mr. Travtverrer. No: he does not desire to testify, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuatrman. All right, then: we will call Mr. Higginbotham. Is 
Mr. Higginbotham here / 

Mr. Hieersnornam,. Mr. Chairman, I would like to vield to Mr. 
Bishop, due to the fact that he has to catch a plane. He has a sick wife 
who was operated on, and he has to get home. 

Mr. Crairman. Very well, Mr. Bishop: we will be glad to accommo 
date you. Give your name and title please, to the reporter. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN M. BISHOP, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION OF MASTERS, MATES, AND PILOTS OF 
AMERICA, INC., AND SECRETARY, LOCAL 28, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Bisnor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 1 am 
here in support of H. R. 2316.) My name is John M. Bishop. Tam 
vice president of the National Organization of Masters. Mates, and 
Pilots of America, and secretary of local 28, loeated at St. Louis, Mo. 
I have possessed a master pilot's license for inland water operation for 
the past 1) years. 

I wish at this time to present to this committee a brief résumé of 
the type of water-borne transportation carried on in the central and 
midwestern area of the United States. I should like each of vou to 
exumine this picture study of the type of pusher units known in the 
transportation industry as towboats. These units vary in size and 
horsepower from 100 horsepower to 5,000 horsepower, which, I 
believe, is a conservative maximum. Their varied hull dimensions run 
from 75 feet long, 15 feet wide, to 300 feet long and 50 feet wide. The 
combined purpose of these units is to push a series of barges of various 
lengths and widths as well as provide quarters for the crew that man 
the vessel and maintain the barges while in their respective tow. 

The barges vary in size from 100-ton capacity to the maximum 3,000- 
ton capacity, entailing an over-all length of 300 feet each by 50 feet 
width and 11 feet depth. The barges are loaded to various depths to 
conform with the channel project in the area they are to operate over 
and are coupled together into a solid unit. These tows. when made 
into a unit, vary in size up to 2,000 feet long and carry up to 19,000 
tons of cargo. Please note that these tows on occasion are twice the 
length of the Queen Mary. Please note, moreover, that they are being 
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operated in the narrow channels of our inland waters. I think this 
demonstrates quite clearly that they should be under the command of 
personnel who have demonstrated by rigid examination their fitness to 
carry on this work. [think you can readily see the damage that might 
result from having incompetent personnel operating these ships. 

Since the advent of Diesel equipment on inland waters, we have 
witnessed a continual decline in steam power to such a point that 
Diesel power is used on 97 percent of towing units in the industry 
today. These vessels are doing precisely the same work, operating 
the same rivers, towing the same barges and carrying the same prod- 
ucts that the steam propelled vessels have in the past. and are carry- 
ing on in the present. 

During the era of steam propelled vessels, the Congress of the 
United States made and passed various laws protecting lives and 
property relative to the operation of these vessels. A set of rules to 
be followed by the officers and pilots of these vessels have been estab- 
lished and they are subject to fines, imprisonment, and cancellation 
of licenses for violations. An examination to determine the qualifica- 
tions of the officer personnel that are responsible for the operation of 
these vessels is required by law and given by the Coast Guard. 

Our navigation laws, having been made during a period wherein 
there was no Diesel power, naturally did not include this new type of 
power although Diesel vessels are now doing the same work on the 
same waters. Accordingly, Diesel vessels are not required by law to 
have a qualified operator at the wheel. Such an operator, under pres- 
ent law, does not have to prove his ability as a pilot, his knowledge of 
the laws governing the use of navigable waters, his understanding of 
-afety rules and regulations, or his knowledge of the waters he is 
operating over. These facts alone should show that his operation is 
a detriment to the safety of the navigation industry. 

Anyone engaged in an operation as hazardous as operating a tow- 
boat, which involves possible danger to life and property, should be 
required to prove in advance his fitness for the job. Certainly no 
airline should be permitted to hire a pilot who does not have a pilot’s 
license. A truck or bus driver should certainly not be hired unless 
le possesses the required license. Similarly, no one should be per- 
mitted to command a ship unless he has satisfied his requirements by 
a license from the Federal Government. Congress has recognized 
this and required that operators of steam vessels have their licenses 
before they can be hired. It seems ridiculous that, under existing 
law, the commander of a Diesel vessel should not be subject to the 
same Jicensing requirements. Any difference in licensing require- 
ments for navigating officers which is based on the type of power 
plant aboard a vessel just does not make sense. Certainly, one would 
not say that people who drive six-cylinder automobiles must get a driv- 
er’s license while those who drive eight-cylinder automobiles do not 
have to do so. 

The records of the United States Coast Guard will show that dur- 
ing the past several years, numerous accidents entailing loss of many 
lives and untold thousands of dollars have resulted from the fact that 
an unqualified operator was at the wheel of a vessel and that such 
operator was without knowledge of the common, simple laws set up 
by the Congress of these United States. The records will also show 
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that a great element of these operators have been operating without 
due regard for the safety of lives and equipment. 

We feel that it is imperative that Diesel propelled vessels should 
be required by law to have the same licensed deck officer requirements 
as a similar type and similar service steam powered ships. The bill 
in question here today provides for the United States Coast Guard, 
which enforces the laws for steam vessels, to require Diesel vessels to 
employ the same type of qualified and licensed deck personnel. This 
action would insure that operators who have a license qualifying 
them as pilots can operate with the knowledge that when meeting an- 
other vessel they will not be placed in danger of a casualty to their 
equipment or possible serious injury or loss of life to their crew. 

In closing, I wish to state that the license requirements set up by 
the United States Coast Guard are lenient. But they do require a 
definite knowledge of the area to be operated over, a working know!- 
edge of the rules of the nautical road, and a knowledge of the rules 
set up for the operation of said vessels. 

We do not feel that in asking for the favorable passage of this bill. 
we are asking for a new era of legal administration on the inland 
waters. This bill merely brings the manning requirements up to date 
by requiring Diesel vessels to carry competent deck personnel as well 
as steam vessels. IT wish to thank the committee for the privilege of 
airing my views on this subject, and pray that this committee will 
favorably report this bill. 

The Crairman. Are there any questions, gentlemen’ Mr. Allen / 

Mr. Auiten. Mr. Bishop, possibly you could get in the record for us 
a comparison of the types of casualties resulting from a collision 
between an integrated tow with a number of barges and a collision 
between two ships at sea of about the same carrying capacity. For 
example, if two ships hit in midocean they are likely to destroy the 
ability of one of them to float. What would happen if two tows o! 
a number of barges, each carrying 5,000 tons or 10000 tons of cargo 
would hit on an inland waterway or river 4 

Mr. Bisuor. Congressman, I do not wish to evade your question, but 
Captain Higginbotham in his statement has compiled approximately 
25 or 30 casualties involving this particular type of operation, and 
he has those worked up in very good form to present to you. 

I will say this in answer to your question generally that the amount 
of property damage and the possible extent of injury to the manpower 
employed on the boats certainly is not as great as the loss of life and 
property out in midocean, due to the fact that we are operating in a 
%-foot channel, and these are inland waters, so the salvage aspect of 
the thing would enter into this, and the physical damage to the 
personnel might be unlimited depending on the type of casualty you 
are Involved in. 

Mr. Auvten. My point is this, and I think that you agree substan- 
tially, that the two operations are not exactly comparable in any sense. 
Proceed just from a carrying capacity as a point of similarity. 

Mr. Bisnor. Congressman Allen, all of the boats that have replaced 
steam vessels with the advent of the greater expansion on the inland 
waiters, the Diesel vessels, are towing precisely the same amount of 
tow and the same type of barges as heretofore, with the exception that 
they are powered by Diesel equipment. 
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Mr. Auien. I am limiting my comparison to oceangoing and inland 
water carriage. 

Mr. Bisnop. [am sorry ; I misunderstood that part of your question. 

Mr. Auten. Is there any rule of thumb that you could give us that 
would indicate the amount of power required to push a unit of cargo, 
for instance, 500 tons of cargo? 

Mr. Bisnor. Five hundred tons of cargo could be pushed under 
normal operating conditions on the Mississippi River with anything 
from 200 to 300 horsepower, generally speaking with the advent of the 
expansion of traffic on the river. I will illustrate it by the coal opera- 
tion between Alton, IIL, and St. Paul, Minn, which runs 1,900 or 

2.000 tons being pushed by a 2,000 or 3,000 horsepower Diesel, but 
the small unit pushing 500 tons in the present-day operation is very 
small, a very limited operation on the inland waters. 

Mr. Auten. What I am getting at is if you had 500 tons as your 
unit, would you take 200 hor sepower for that, and 400 horsepower up 
to 1,000 tons, and 10 times the horsepower for 5,000 tons / 

Mr. Bistior. Possibly not. 

Mr. Auten. Would it vary any with the unit of power, or could you 
use the rule of thumb to determine what power you would have to 
have on your tug? 

Mr. Bisiop. It would depend on the type of operation you pli anned 
vetting into. It would be contingent upon or depend upon the type 
of vessel you wanted to use in the particular type of operation: yes 
However, the operators of these ships, or the owners of these ships 
usnally have more power than they really need to a minimum extent 
in pushing this particular tow. 

Mr. Auten. There would be no point, then, in your judgment where 
with the breakdown points of tows vou have, in having one type of 
regulation for a very large tow and a different type for a small tow ? 

Mr. Bistror. Congressman Allen. in answering that T would like not 
to deviate from your question, but past testimony las brought this 
question down to 15 and 20 tons. 

We are not alarmed on the inland waterways at small vessels push- 
ing one or two barges. However, we do have integrated tows and a 
unit system. It often happens that those small tows will go 10 or 12 
miles an hour upstream and 15 or 20 miles downstream. We believe 
the bill in question here, and T believe it is set as 100 tons, and we 
believe that would satisfy us as to the extent that anvone going up 
and down the river should put a large tow, a powerful tow should at 
least have a knowledge of the passing signals, and would be possessed 
with ability to maneuver his ship in such a way that we could pass 
him so that there would be no danger of casualty. 

Mr. Auten. I will give you credit for going up to. 100 tons frem. 15, 
One hundred tons may be far enough to regulate the vessels as they 
should be regulated and still not regulate the smaller ones not in 
need of further regulation. 

Mr. Bistror. We feel that this bill is satisfactory as far as the type 
of vessels we feel should be covered is concerned. 

Disregarding the previous testimony of various withesses who said 
that everything should be covered, we feel along with some of the 
Members of Congress here that a person that does have proper experi- 
ence to work out in the industry, and we are not condemning him 
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heenuse le ‘does not have a license, we just feel that we should have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he does possess the capabilities to 
safely operate his vessel. 

Mr. Auten. Turning to section 2 of the bill concerning which you 
testified, do you know any of the history of the legislation which caused 
an exception on fishing vessels, causing them to be limited to 300 
vross tons or to vessels navigating not more than 50 miles from shore? 

Mr. Brsrop. Congressman, in answer to that question, I am not 
familiar with the particular section, However, it is owr thought 
that through historical practice, fishermen not going over 50 miles 
from shore, and having come through an era from grandfather to 
father, and from father to son, and having lived on these vessels and 
operating them within 50 miles of shore, we do not feel they should 
come under the act. 

Mr. Aucen. Yes, Lagree with you, but why do you say that fishing 
vessels going more than 50 miles from shore would come under the 
act ! 

Mr. Bisnor. That 50-mile area covers the majority of fishing ves- 
sels. We have assurance that that just about covers their area and 
back to their respective ports, an area of 50 miles. Beyond that there 
would be some question in this type of service of not getting back 
safely without having proved themselves as bona fide seamen. 

Mr. Auuen. Is that. just a question you have given academic thought 
to, or is it a question about which there is some experience and history 
which makes this provision desirable ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. T have given some thought to it, Congressman Allen, 
although not being from the fishing area I am not qualified to cite any 
particular case where the Coast Guard had to go out and search 
and rescue. 

Mr. Autex. Do you know what fishing vessels there are over 300 
gross tons 4 

Mr. Bisiiorp. No, sir: I do not. 

Mr. Aunex. Do you know what fishing vessels there are that go 
more than 50 miles from shore 

Mr. Bisnor. No, sir, Lam not acquainted with the facts on that, 
and T cannot answer. 

Mr. Autex. Would you have any objection if we took the fishing 
vessels out of the bill and left the regulation of the fishing vessels 
to some of the fishermen ¢ 

Mr. Bistor. Congressman Allen, representing the inland area of 
the western system of the transportation industry, | certainly per- 
sonally would not, and T have no reason to worry about the fishing 
industry in southern California when my particular interests extend 
from New Orleans to Pittsburgh and Minneapolis. and I am not 
being facetious when [ say so. 

Mr. Ausen. Lagree with you thoroughly. That is why I would like 
to have you let me worry about southern California. 

Thank vou, sir. 

The Cramman. Are there any further questions / 

Mr. Werenen. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuainman. Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Weicuet, Did you say you represent the industry ¢ 

Mr Bisnor. I am spokesman for the pilots in the industry; T am 
orry. 1 readily appreciate vour picking that up. 
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Mr. Weicuev. I thought you represented those who work in it. 

Mr. Bisuor. That is correct. 

Mr. Wericuet. You mentioned something about the speed of these 
wperations. You were talking about going up and down the Missis- 
sippi River at great speed, and somebody mentioned 21 miles an 
hour the other day. 

Mr. Bisuor. Well, I believe you will find that the integrated units, 
in their south-bound trips do get up to 20 or 21 miles an hour. 

Mr. Wercnev. That is because of their horsepower / 

Mr. Bisnor. That is because of the type of construction they have 
in them, and the type of power they have in the particular boats and 
the shape of the boats, the shape of the barges, and the number of 
barges there are involved. 

Mr. Weicuen. And that produces some of the danger that you are 
talking about ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. I do not believe speed itself, Congressman Weichel, is 
a factor in the danger phase of it. The channel is wide enough for 
two boats to pass practically all of the way from Minneapolis to 
New Orleans. It is just the thought that with the expansion of our 
business and the expansion of the industry we feel that we should 
have the satisfaction of knowing that when we are passing a boat 
which is approaching, that the man on that boat is qualified, and 
knows the passing signals, and knows enough about the practical river 
operation to safely pass another tow, 

Mr. Weicien. So that vou can run 21 miles an hour down the 
river é 

Mr. Bisnor. The Diesels are operating 20 or 21 miles an hour down- 
stream. 

Mr. Wrienen. Why should you operate at such high speeds ? 

Mr. Bisuor. Well, we have at the present time possibly 10 or 15 
tugs which are operating between Minneapolis, New Orleans, and 
Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Weicuen. And the people you represent operate these high- 
speed tows / 

Mr. Bistior. Yes, and the operators love it. 

Mr. Weicnen. They do? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcuen. Then there is not any danger to these poor devils 
who are running these little ones up and down the river when you 
ure going 20 or 21 miles an hour; they just get out of the way? 

Mr. Bisnor. On the other hand, using Congressman Allen’s exam- 
ple of a 500-ton cargo with, I] would say, a 220-horsepower vessel, the 
chances are he is going equally as fast. 

Mr. Weicuen. Well, you claim that there is no danger in speed. 
Everybody else says that there is from too fast automobiles and too 
fast everything. So, if those tows are going down the river at that 
rate, I think you would have gone to the Coast Guard a long time 
ago and said, “Cut down the speed to 10 miles an hour.” You have 
licensed people going 20 or 21 miles an hour down the river. 

Mr. Bisnor. The Coast Guard already provides in the law that you 
are required to handle your vessel in a safe manner, and these vessels 
are being built as complete units. They are integrated tows. They 
are from 75 feet long and 15 feet wide to 300 feet long and 50 feet 
wide. They carry up to 40,000 bushels of cargo. They are in com- 
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petition with the other types of transportation in the industry, and 
must progress with the times. Otherwise, they are going to be left 
on the shelf and be overcome by the other types of competition im 
the industry. ; 

Mr. Weicuen. And the other people who do not have tows going 
20 or ZL miles an hour can just get out of your way. 

Mr. Bisnorv. Congressman Weichel, in answering that question, 
they are trying to get the utmost out of the vessel and to go along 
just as rapidly as they can and as safely as they can, too, 

Mr. Weicuen. With reference to the operation of a tow up and 
down the river, the rules of the road apply to everybody, the man 
with a small motorboat, whether it is Diesel or gasoline powered, and 
to your tows too, do they not 4 

Mr. Bisnor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Weicnen. So that if they violate the law there is some kind 
of penalty imposed ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes, 1 will agree with you on that, to the extent that 
the law is properly enforced. 

Mr. Wetcuet. Is it properly enforced ¢ 

Mr. Bistior. As far as I know it is toa point. 

Mr. Wercner. To what point are not the laws properly enforced ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. If you are out on the river at 2 o'clock in the morning 
between Helena, Ark., and Memphis, Tenn., and a violation occurs, 
the chances are that there would be no one from the Coast Guard there 
to whom you could report the violation. 

Mr. Weicue.. You could report one yourself if you saw it / 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Weicuen.. How many have you reported in the last 10 years? 

Mr. Bisnor. I have reported few of them. 

Mr. Weicue.. Did you swear to affidavits? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes, sir, that is correct. That is the only way the Coasi 
Guard will recognize a violation. 

Mr. Weicuev. Should they have a fellow write to each one of these 
ships to see whether they are violating the law or not ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. I am not asking for that at all. 

Mr. Weicue.. [ know, but you said the law was not enforced. I 
want to know how many affidavits you swore to. How many years 
have you been a pilot ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Twelve or 13 years. 

Mr. Wericue.t. How many violations did you prosecute? Did you 
testify as a witness on every violation of the law that you saw? 

Mr. Bisnor. No. 

Mr. Wertcuet. Why did you not ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Because I was not involved in it. 

Mr. Weicnev. You were not involved in it? 

Mr. Bisnor. No. 

Mr. Wercuer. Well, are you not interested in the safety of peopk 
and in the enforcement of the law? 

Mr. Bisnor. When I am engaged in operation on the river as a pilot 
or a master pilot, my services are being paid for by my employer, and 
my express purpose is to get the cargo from one point to another and 
get the empties back as quick as possible. 

Mr. Weicuer. You want somebody else to enforce the law ? 
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Mr. Bisuor. 1 want enough men om the boats to be possessed with 
proper qualifications so they will not violate the law, knowingly, or 
unknowingly. 

Mr. Wetcurn. How many vessels have you seen violate the law in 
12 vears / 

Mr. Bisnior. [cannot give you an exact figure on that, Mr. Weichel, 
because some violations are more stringent than the others. 

Mr. Wericuenr. How many years have you been working on the 
river? 

Mr. Bisnior. I have been on the river approximately 22 years. 

Mr. Wetciren. Twenty-two years / 

Mr. Bistrov. That is correct. 

Mr. Weitcret. How many violations of the law and the rules of 
the road, and violations of any other laws with reference to opera- 
tion have you seen in that time ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. T have seen quite a few, Congressman. 

Mr. Weicirer. You have seen quite a few / 7 

Mr. Bistior. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetenuen. And as to all of those that you saw did you make 
complaint about them / 

Mr. Bistror. No, Congressman. 

Mr. Weienen. You did not 4 

Mr. Bistiop., No, sir. 

Mr. Weicurn. Well, why did you not 

Mr. Bistror. Unless 1 was involved in a particular case where the 
violator was affecting the operation of the vessel that T was employed 
on the chances are that I did not report that. 

Mr. Weicien. So, you are not interested in law enforcement when 
there are violations 4 

Mr. Bistiop. When the violation involves myself or the equipment 
that Iam in charge of, yes. 

Mr. Weicuen. Otherwise you do not care for the rest of the public 
or the violation of the law 4 

Mr. Bistror. T do not think it is my particular place to police the 
area from Minneapolis to New Orleans, if T happen to be on a par 
ticular trip in that area. 

Mr. Wercenen. Do you think that somebody should police everybody 
operating ships up and down the Mississippi River 

Mr. Bistror. With the enactment of this bill a man would be policed 
bv his license, as in order to obtain a license he would have to know 
the proper signals. the penalty for flashing a light in on another 
pilot, crossing, cutting across signals, and know the river rules. As 
it is now, some of the individuals are practicing violations frequently 
without knowledge that they are actually violating the law. 

Mr. Wetenen. Do vou call that to their attention / 

Mr. Bistrov. We usually get on the telephone and call a man and 
inquire of him what his attitude was-on it. We ask him was it inten- 
tional, Usually we use other language than that, however, but usually 
we do get in contact with the man and refresh his memory on the 
violation he has committed. 

Mr. Weitcuren. You refresh his memory / 

Mr. Bisnror. That is correct. 

Mr. Werenen. And that takes care of the situation / 
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Mr. Bistror. It at least assists him to think about it before doing 
it again. 

Mr. Weicuen. In the 30 years you have been in the river— 

Mr. Bisnor. T beg your pardon, Congressman, 22 vears. 

Mr. Weitere. [| was giving you credit for too many. 

Mr. Bisnor. You are making an old man out of me, Congressman. 

Mr. Weicnen. In the 22 vears vou have been on the river, and that 
eoes back to about 1929-—- 

Mr. Bistior (interposing). Or 192s. 

Mr. Wetenen. The violations that vou saw during that period of 
time were just handled by telephone ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. T believe that the testimony in the record will show 
that I did make several reports to the Coast Guard. What T gave to 
the Coast Guard was just simply an affidavit because, incidentlly, vou 
do not have an opportunity to be called in and give testimony before 
them. It was just a written affidavit, Congressman Weichel,. 

Mr. Weriteten. So in 22 vears vou just made a few affidavits and 
the Coast Guard was not able to police every single vessel, but they 
hadeven thousands of violations of law. is that it / 

Mr. Bistior. TE would not say it extended that far. TP would say as 
to major violations, 

Mr. Wrienen. How many hundreds would there be talking of 
Violations of the kind vou are taking about that vou are going to 
remedy now / 

Mr. Bistior. Tam speaking of the type of violation that might cause 
a very serious casualty. 

Mr. Werenen. To want to know about those that happened, whiat 
has happened, how many violations of that kind happened a vear for 
the last 10 vears. that. is violations of law 4 

Mr. Bistror. T do not have a record from the Coast Guard on that, 
Congressman: Tam sorry. 

Mr. Weienen. How many violations of law have vou seen in 1S0 
of the kind that vou are talking about 4 

Mr. Bisior, I have seen very few because T have been off of the 
river for this particular period, 

Mr. Wricten. Phe members of your association have reported to 
vou how many violations in 1950 where there was ne enforcement 4 

Mr. Bistror. T would conservatively say 50. 

Mr. Wetenen. Fifty violations 4 

Mr. Bistior. That is correct. 

Mr. Weicursn. Did vour members bring that tothe attention of the 
Coast Guard and offer testimony to prosecute for the violation of the 
law ¢ 

Mr. Bistior. Some of them did and some did not, Congressman. 

Mr. Werenen. How many did out of the 504 

Mr. Bistior. LT would conservatively say 30. 

Mr. Weienen. Thirty ¢ 

Mr. Bistior. That is correct, 

Mr. Weicuen.. Referring to these 30 violations, what kind of viola 
tions were they ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. T could give you examples, but I could not cite vou 
specific cases. They related to cases around the lock and dam areas. 
relative to crowding each other out of the lockage area. crossing sig 
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nals, and flashing lights in various pilot houses, and other minor 


infractions of rules of the road. 

Mr. Weicue.. Who were these 30 people / 

Mr. Bisnor. They were various pilots and operators. 

Mr. Weicuen. Were they licensed or unlicensed ¢ 

Mr. Bistior. Congressman, I will have to answer that some of them 
were licensed, and some were unlicensed. 

Mr. Weicue.. Some were licensed and some were unlicensed ? 

Mr. Bisoor. Yes. 

Mr. Wricner. And the 50 that you people did not prosecute were 
unlicensed, were they / 

Mr. Bistior. I do not contend to make you believe that they all were; 
no, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. So there was 50. Thirty of them you brought to 
the attention of the Coast Guard, and you gave them assistance, to 
testify. On 20 you did not do anything about them. 

Now, that was in 1950. What would you say for 1949? 

Mr. Bisnor. I do not have any record that far back. In fact, I 
was on the production line myself at that particular time, myself. 

Mr. Weicnuen. On the production line? 

Mr. Bisnor. That is correct. 

Mr. Wetcuen. I thought vou were a pilot. 

Mr. Bisnor. Well, that is «a phrase which is used to indicate that 
you were back in the navigation industry, as a pilot or master pilot. 
We consider that as much of a production line, out in the area, as a 
man with a factory, simply because you must produce. 

Mr. Weicuen. That is just a trade expression ? 

Mr. Bisnop. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Weicne.. So that then you were personally able to see this. 
You did not have to take it second-hand / 

Mr. Bisnor. That is correct. 

Mr. Wercnec. In 1949 and 1948 you were up and down the river 
every day / 

Mr. Bisnor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wetcuen. How many did you see personally each vear? 

Mr. Bissior. I saw a great many each year. 

Mr. Wercuen. Fifty a 

Mr. Bisnor. Possibly 50; yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. All the rest of them together only saw 50. You just 
mentioned awhile ago that all the rest saw 50. 

Mr. Brsnor. Those were the ones which were brought to my atten- 
tion, since I have been in the office of representative of these pilots. 

Mr. Weitcurei. When you were operating yourself vou saw about 50? 

Mr. Bisnor. That is correct. 

Mr. Weicuer. Evidently, if you only had 50 reported to you for 
the whole crowd, there was not much reporting of them, was there, 
if you saw 50 a year? 

Mr. Bisnorp. The thing in general a great many times is handled in 
a very lax manner, Congressman. 

Mr. Weicuen. Handled ina lax manner by whom / 

Mr. Bisxor. By the people who possibly should make out a state- 
ment and send it to the Coast Guard, and be branded as a stool pigeon 
or what have you. 
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Mr. Werenen. Oh, in other words, with reference to violations of 
the law, nobody does anything about it unless the Coast Guard actually 
catches them in the act; is that it / 

Mr. BisHor. Not entirely; no. 

Mr. Weicuet. Not entirely, but 99 percent of it is like that / 

Mr. Bisnor. I would not say that much. 

Mr. Wetcuert. What percentage? 

Mr. Bisuor. I —— say 50 percent. 

Mr. Weicuen. Fifty percent? 

Mr. Bisnor. That is correct. 

Mr. Wetcuet, Unless the Coast Guard has a person on each ship, 
or actually runs along and see the 50 percent of violations, nobody 
does anything about it ¢ 

Mr. Bisuor. It is very similar to the—— 

Mr. Wericuer. Are you complaining because the Coast Guard does 
not catch everybody ¢ 

Mr. Bisuor. No; [am not complaining about that at all. 

Mr. Weicuet. But you are claiming you should put into effect some 
kind of a law that would stop all this. At the same time there was 
no enforcement of the law. 

Mr. Brsnor. I believe you will find that our bill in question does 
not ask for policing. 

Mr. Weicue.. T am asking about the law . You have just said a 
certain point, after which there is no enforcement. You just said 
that, did you not ? 

Mr. Bisttor. That is true. 

Mr. Weicuen. That is right. With reference to your seeing about 
50 a year, how many pilots are there on the Mississippi piloting ships ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Pilots, near pilots, and operators, T would suggest 
there are possibly 1,000. 

Mr. Wetcuen. If you saw about 50—— 

Mr. BrsHop. That would be a conservative estimate. 

Mr. Weicnen. If you saw about 50 do you think the others would see 
50 apiece ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Ido not have any knowledge of what they would see. 

Mr. Weicuer. You are an average pilot, are you not 4 

Mr. Bisnor. I imagine the last 10 vears of my pilotage I would pos- 
sibly come up to an average pilot. 

Mr. Weicren. So, with regard to the other people, you would be 
as good as they are, and vice versa, so you could multiply those by 50, 
could you not, on the violations ? 

Mr. Brsnor. Possibly so. 

Mr. Weicuev. So that only half of them were reported, and the 
other half were not, and a few that the Coast Guard actually saw. Is 
that what you mean happened with reference to law violations on 
the Mississippi ‘ 

Mr. BisHor, That is correct. 

Mr. Weicuew. Is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Bisuor. That is correct. 

Mr. Weicner. Now, with reference to these violations, how many 
lives were lost / 

Mr. Bisitor. T do not have the record on that. I believe you will 
lind Captain Higginbotham has compiled a complete list of the area 
he represents. 
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In our particular area there have not been too many lives lost due 
to casualties of this particular type, T would say. 

Mr. Weicue.. By violations with the members of the group you 
represent ¢ 

Mr. Bisttop. Not necessarily by us. 

Mr. Wetcurn. Not necessarily, Ninety percent ¢ 

Mr. Bistior. T represent about 400 of the 1.200 or 1.500 pilots in the 
“rea, 

Mr. Weiener. Then the violations would be by 35 percent of the 
people in the area you represent ¢ 

Mr. Bistior. Congressman Weichel, the men T represent are not 
vugels by any means, and Tam not contending that in this particular 
tvpe of legislation. 

Mr. Wetcner. But about one-third of the violations would be by 
them ¢ 

Mr. Bistrop. Possibly so, or possibly smaller. 

Mr. Weicuen. They are all licensed ¢ 

Mr. Bisttor. That is correct. 

Mr. Weicuen. What is the difference between a licensed and an 
unlicensed man with reference to this business out there / 

Mr. Bistor. T beg your pardon? You brought out all the men I 
represent are licensed. I beg to differ with you. We are in the same 
position on the licensing requirements as a prerequisite of membership. 
You do not have to be a licensed pilot to become a member of the 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots Association in the particular area J 
represent. 

Mr. Weicren. Are the unlicensed any worse than the licensed ¢ 

Mr. Bisuior. Some of them are and some of them are not. 

Mr. Weicnen. In other words, it is just a toss-up. It does not make 
any difference ¢ 

Mr. Bistior. It is 2 question of going to the Coast Guard and passing 
a very simple examination. IT might add at this time, Congressman, 
in answer to a previous question, we do have a great many operators 
that we have no relation with from the labor contract side of it. 

Mr. Weicnen. IT was not talking about the labor contracts. 

Mr. Bistior. Through the public relations, they do call the associa 
tion and my office, to furnish them pilots, whether they be licensed 
pilots or not. They do feel they will get the qualified pilots. 

Mr. Weicuen. The licensed and unlicensed are making the same 
kind of violations out there / 

Mr. Bistrov. That is correct. 

Mr. Wetcuen. So that licensing these people will not make a bit 
of difference? It will not make them any better 

Mr. Bistior. T believe they will screen a certain element of the 
operators that does not have the bare necessities of qualification to 
operate, 

Mr. Weitcnen. It did not screen any up to now, did it 4 

Mr. Bisnor. The Coast Guard has been screening them: yes. 

Mr. Weicnen. You just told me that the lieensed and the unlicensed 
violations you saw were about 50 a year. 

Mr. Bistrop. These taxicab drivers in Washington are licensed, and 
there is no doubt in my mind that they do have violations that are 
never reported, too. 
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Mr. Wetcuer. You do not mean that those people out there are 
taxicab drivers, do you 4 

Mr. Bisttor. We have been accused of being truck drivers, Con 
gressman. A taxi driver should not make a lot of difference. We 
are water-borne truck drivers in the eves of a lot of people. 

Mr. Wetcuen. The people licensed and unlicensed are making the 
same violations. Evidently the licensing did not do any good out 
there with reference to that sort of a violation if the law is not enforced. 

Now, with reference to safety, vou do not know what casualties 
resulted from these violations. Do you know who has been penalized / 

You say the Coast Guard, when vou brought it to their attention, 
did not prosecute under thelaw for violating the law ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. Some of them were and some of them were not. 
depending on the category of violation. 

Mr. Wrienmen. Half of them were not brought to anybody's atten 
tion and half of them were. Do you think there should be more Coast 
Guard people to cateh everybody who is involved in all these vio- 
lations out there / 

Mr. Bisttor. Congressman Weichel, relative to answering that pat 
ticular question. if there is any thought in mind that this particular 
legislation would make any more men on the Coast Guard or demand 
that the emplovers or the operators put more men on the boat. it might 
be proven by the records of the St. Louis Coast Guard District. Just 
recently they have lowered the manning requirements on the largest 
DPC boats operating on the inland waters. 

Mr. Wrictien., Are they qualified people to reduce it, the Coast 
Guard ¢ 

Mr. Bisttor. By the present law they are: ves. sir. They set the 
manning scale of that, so they certainly could reduce it or increase it. 

Mr. Weicren. They are qualified to do it, are they ¢ 

Mr. Bistiov. Yes: under the present law they are. 

Mr. Weteuen. The law is not the business. Are they qualified 
people who know their business / 

Mr. Bisnor. Tam proud to say that in the Second Coast Guard 
District we do possess the type of personnel in the Coast Guard office 
that are practical men and have come from the point of industry. | 
believe in my own mind they are qualified to determine the manning 
requirements on these various respective vessels. 

Mr. Wricuet. If they saw fit to reduce that, that was all right / 

Mr. Bistror. That) was perfectly all right so far as we were 
concerned: Ves, sir. 

Mr. Wrrenen. All right 

Mr. Bisitor. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Weicnien. Now, you do not want more policing by the Coast 
Guard for these 50 percent of violations that you do not do anything 
about. Do vou want more policing for that 4 

Mr. Bisttorp, We want these particular individuals who do not 
possess a license—— 

Mr. Weicnen. Could you answer that question’ Do you want 
more policing by the Coast Guard for the 50 percent of violations that 
nobody does anything about ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. To a certain extent; ves. 


Mr. Weicue.. Do you want it 100 percent policed / 
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Mr. Bistior. ‘This particular legislation would automatically police 
the thing greater than it is at the present time. 

Mr. Weicner. You want it scowl by the Coast Guard, and every 
hody prosecuted and penalized? That is what you want / 

Mr. Bisnor. The bill does not provide for that, Congressman. 

Mr. Weicuen. Then you are not interested in law enforcement at 
all’ You are just interested in getting these people licensed; is 
that it / 

Mr. Bistror. We are interested in having these individuals licensed 
to prove that they are capable of handling a vessel over the area w hich 
they operate: ves, sir. That is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. Weicuen. In other words, you want more people licensed who 
will violate the law there, and cause you trouble. 

Now, on this page of your statement here, the second paragraph, 
vou say that the records of the United States Coast Guard show 
violations in that paragraph, with loss of life and all of that sort of 
thing. 

Read that paragraph, the second paragraph on page 3, where it 
savs, “The records of the United States Coast Guard will show.” 

‘Mr. Bisop (reading) : 

The records of the United States Coast Guard will show that during the past 
several vears nuinerous accidents entailing loss of many lives and untold thou- 
sands of dollars have resulted from the fact that an unqualified operator was 
at the wheel— 

Mr. Wricuen. Yes. 

Mr. Bistror. Is that sufficient. or would vou like me to continue 
with the entire paragraph / 

Mr. Weitcuen. The rest of the paragraph. 

Mr. Bistior (reading) : 

And that such operator was without Knowledge of the common, sitiple laws 
set up by the Congress of these United States. The records will also show that 
au great element of these operators have been operating without dune regard for 
the safety of lives and equipment. 

Mr. Wetcuen. Y ou want this committee to go and Jook in the Coast 
Guard records and look for unlicensed people, to find out these things / 

Mr. Bisnor. Congressman Weichel, we have a witness appearing in 
our behalf who has compiled a complete listing of the Coast Guard 
records, as shown in the Merchant Marine Council proceedings, that 
will bring that very vividly to your attention, under the signature of 
the commandant of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Wercuer. Do you know anything about it at all / 

Mr. Bisnor. None; other than what I read from the proceedings 
of the United States Coast Guard, which is on my mailing list. I 
do not. 

Mr. Wetcue.. How many people lost their lives because of viola- 
tions of the laws passed by Congress? 

Mr. Bisnor. I do not have those particular figures at hand. 

Mr. Weitcuet. Do you not have any idea? Is it 5004 

Mr. Bisnor. One of the future witnesses will bring that out, Con- 


vressman. 

Mr. Weicuer. But you have no idea / 

Mr. Bistror. No, sir; I do not have it on record here. 

Mr. Weicner. Then you did tell us about the operations up and 
down the Mississippi in violation of the law. Do we have to look 
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for the records? We will not get very much in the Coast Guard, be- 
cause 50 percent is not reported at all. We will not get much help 
there, will we ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Congressman Weichel, vou possibly misunderstood the 
aspect of the thing, or I did not bring it out clearly enough, that there 
are minor violations and there are serious violations. 

The serious violations are possibly the ones you would be interested 
in. If they result ina casualty they would possibly cause the loss of 
life and a lot of equipment. 

Mr. Weicner. The Coast Guard would find out the violations that 
they saw, and the 50 percent they were told. 

Mr. Bisuor. The law requires—— 

Mr. Weicue.. That is what you testified to before. Do you want 
to change your testimony now / 

Mr. Bistior. TL will let my testimony stand, Congressman Weichel. 

Mr. Wreicnen. All right. 

Mr. Bisuor. In respect to the general disobeying—— 

Mr. Weicuen. You are satisfied to let your testimony stand ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. In the rest of the figures—— 

Mr. Weicuer. Do you want to change some of it now? 

Mr. Bisnor. No. I do not care to change it at all. 

The general violations as set up by the United States Coast Guard 
now are some for minor infringement of the rules and regulations. 
In fact. you can flash your searchlight across the river, and if the beam 
goes in the pilot house of another vessel you have violated the law 

lowever, to report such minor violations like that, I believe the Coast - 
Guard would be required to put on more help to keep up with the 
minor violations. 

In speaking of violations T assumed vou wanted the general figure 
of violations as such. 

Mr. Weicren. Surely. 

Mr. Bisnrop. Again I say the chances are that 50 percent of the vio 
lations on the river are not pertinent to casualty that would cause the 
loss of life and property. 

Mr. Weicnen. In other words, you want to decide with reference to 
violating the law. You want to decide when vou can and when vou 
cannot violate it: is that it ¢ 

Mr. Bisnop. It is not my contention on that. 

Mr. Weicnen. You decide that 50 percent you do not want to re 
port ‘ 

Mr. Bistiop. I gave you the 50-pereent figure in generalities. If 
you reported every minor violation of the law such as were cited, you 
would have to report the following—it is against the law to pass a 
buoy on the wrong side; it is against the law to tie up to a bridge 
structure while you are waiting for the bridge, and it is against the 
law to lay alongside a bridge structure. Those are violations of the 
law. Certainly it is not tobe expected that all these violations will 
be reported by the offended man, or the man that sees him violating 
the law. 

Mr. Weicnen. If they license everybody there will not be these vio 
lations, is that what you mean / 

Mr. Bisnor. I do not intend to say that, but T believe that previous 
testimony is already on record it will not. It will screen the individual 
that is in charge of a vessel to the extent it will be known fact that the 
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man possesses the ability to operate a boat over the area in which he is 
operating. He must prove a knowledge of the river. He also must 
prove he knows the laws and penalties for the violations. It will also 
prove, by letters of recommendation, that the man has the proper quali- 
fications to take the examination to get a license. 

To go into the thing a little further, if I may, there is the fact that 
you have to have a license to have an automobile, to drive a truck, to 
fly an airplane, and it does get into the realm of being ridiculous not 
to require a licensed operator on these various types of vessels that 
came into the industry since the passage of the steamboat legislation. 

Mr. Wetcuet. That is all. 

The Cuairman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Touterson. On the first page of your testimony you say in the 
second line from the bottom, “Please note these tugs on occasion are 
twice the length of the Queen Mary.” 

When you there say “tugs,” do you mean the tow 

Mr. Bistrop, That is evidently a typographical error. In speak 
ing of that, we speak of the tow as the vessel. 

Mr. Touterson. I assumed that was you meant. 

Mr. Bisnior. Yes. 

Mr. Totterson. You say your membership is composed of licensed 
and unticensed 7 

Mr. Bisuor. That is correct. 

Mr. Touiterson. Do you have any criteria at all? How do the un- 
licensed individuals become members? 

Mr. Bisnorv. The particular area that LT represent is advancing so 
fast that we have set up what is known as apprentice locals. These 
men are placed in the apprentice locals and they have access to our 
office for coaching instruction, and we have the necessary literature 
to instruct them to pass the examination, and upon becoming licensed 
pilots they transfer from one local of the association to another local 
of the association which does have a regulation that you must be 
licensed. The individuals without a license get the same benefits and 
are rated accordingly right up to the time they go into local 28, 
They transfer from local No. 3 to local No. 28 without prejudice. 

Mr. ‘Totterson. In other words, vou do not accept any individual 
who might apply for membership’ He must have some evidence ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. That he is an operator, and ina particular area of that 
type, having operated over the area that T represent, you can keep a 
finger on aman from the start until the time he does qualify for his 
license. In other words, you just about know who is working on the 
various boats and in what capacity. 

Mr. Touuerson. What is the percentage of licensed and unlicensed 
inembers in your organization ¢ 

Mr. Bisuopr. I believe that we find, according to the quarterly re- 
port filed with the national office, we have approximately 400 in the 
licensed category, and around 200 or 280 in the unlicensed category. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much, Captain. 

Mr. Bisuor. Thank you very kindly for the privilege of appearing 
10 give this testimony. 

The CHateman. We will now hear from Mr. Albert D. Elledge. 
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TESTIMONY OF ALBERT D. ELLEDGE, PRESIDENT OF THE SAN 
FRANCISCO TOWBOAT OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Extepcr. Thank you very much for permitting me to appear 
at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of this subcommittee of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House of Representatives, 
iny name is Albert D. Elledge. Tam president of the San Francisco 
Towboat Operators Association with offices at pier 16. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Tam also president of the Harbor Tug & Barge Co., a 
member of the association. The association membership comprises 
about 90 percent of the towboat operators in the San Francisco Bay, 
Suisun Bay, San Pablo Bay. Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers 
area, 

The members own about 90 vessels of over 15 gross tons that would 
he affected by the proposed bills. 

Attached to this statement, and made a part hereof. are 16 letters 
from the members expressing oppositions to all of the proposed bills. 
I quote in part, from three of them, as follows : 

1. The Bay Cities Transportation Co. says: 


It is well known that the present water transportation on San Francisco and 
adjoining bays, the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, and the many tribu- 
taries of each, is but a mere trickle compared to what it was 25 years or more 
ago. This has all been due to restriction, regulation, elimination, and unfair 
competition imposed or allowed by State or Federal commissions or laws at the 
instance of railroad and truck competition, labor and sports organizations, each 
for their own selfish ends. 

The imposition of further unnecessary regulations or “feather bedding” of 
erews, either of which by these proposed bills, conld make further operation 
costs prohibitive so that it would be necessary to cease operating. This would, 
of course, play directly into the hands of the rails and trucks and enable them 
to increase their rates to every point in the State where direct or joint water 
rates have in the past prevented their doing so. This might well leave the 
wealthiest State, with the finest harbor and inland navigation system, without 
the benefit of any available water transportation for the shippers througheut 
the State who now make use of these services. 


2. The San Francisco Towing Co, says: 


This bill CHL. R. 3646), if passed, would, as far as we are concerned, create 
au very grave hardship on our concern, and no doubt would put us out of business, 
for the reason that towboats in the size that we now operate could not be rebuilt 
in such a Way as to carry the increased, licensed personnel required by this bill 
Therefore, we would have to build new tugs, and the cost would make it 
prohibitive. 

The requirements of the bill stating that licensed personel would be required 
would certainly be a detriment to the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 
as their present members working for us as operators would be unable to acquire 
licenses, and the union definitely would not be in a position to furnish us with 
licensed men who would know the waterways. 


3. The California Tugboat Co. says: 


Passage of these bills would create a very great hardship on the tugboat 
operators. Many men now operating these vessels competently and efficiently 
would not sit for licenses thus creating a serious manpower shortage in an 
already scarce field. All of our vessels have been constructed to accommodate 
present crews and the imposition of larger crews (which is obviously the pur- 
pose of these bills) would result in costly reconstruction on some of our vessels 
and complete retirement of other vessels which would not lend themselves to 
reconstruction, Also the additional operating costs imposed on tugboat opera 
tors by means of these bills would eliminate the waterways entirely as a means 
of transportation, as waterway operators would no longer be competitive with 
various modes of land transportation (trucks, railroads, ete.). This would. of 
course, effectively serve the purposes of the trucking and railroad interests 
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In addition to these letters, there are attached hereto statements 
signed by towboat employees of two of our members. Said employees 
are members of the Marine Engineer Beneficial Association No. 97. 
In these statements fear is expressed as to their future livelihood, their 
ability to obtain licenses, and their future union relationships. 

Now, permit me to answer some of the statements made at this 
hearing by the proponents and supporters of these bills. 

The safety of crews has been the proponents’ most recurring argu- 
ment. In my 10 years of operating a towboat company, we have never 
had a crew member killed nor has a tugboat man been injured due 
to unseaworthiness of the tug, faulty gear, or Diesel engine failure 
or explosion. To my knowledge, no Diesel engine has exploded in 
our area. In respect to the safety of other vessels and persons, may 
T say that my company has had no accidents caused by defective 
equipment. 

Fishing vessels are to be exempt in three of the proposed bills. If 
safety of crew is a prime consideration, then why not include them? 
There are more men employed in the fishing industry than the towing 
business, 

In respect to the insurance question, the statement made by Mr. 
Baggett is absolutely untrue in our area. No marine-insurance agent 
or surveyor has ever mentioned a differential in rates due to whether 
or not the vessel was inspected. The accident record of the individual 
company, the cargo transported, and the particular job on which the 
equipment will be used determines the rates. 

In conclusion, may I say that it is unfair to say the whole towing 
industry should be penalized in respect to its use of Diesel engines 
because thereare two or three accidents due to alleged lack of super- 
visors of them. Actually, so far in this hearing, the accidents described 
have not been proven to have been due to the Diesel engine. 

Therefore, it is respectfully submitted the bills H. R. 2316, 2317, 
3657, and 3646 should be defeated. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

SASALT Rock Co., INc., 
Napa, Calif., Maw 31, 1951. 
Mr. Aubert D. ELLEpGE, 
President, San Francisco Towboat Operators Association, Pier 16, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dean Mr. Evitepce: It has come to our attention that there is pending before 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House of Representatives, 
bill No. 3646, and associated bills, which would give the United States Coast 
Guard jurisdiction over certain towboats engaged in commercial towing opera- 
tions, and require inspection of hulls and also requiring additional personnel. 

On the basis of our experience over a period of more than 20 years of trans- 
porting hundreds of thousands of tons of material to points along San Francisco 
Bay and its tributary rivers and waterways by commercial towing operators 
and our own craft, we can see no justification for the greatly increased costs 
of operation which would result from such an inspection and requirement 
of additional personnel. As you are aware, skill in navigation upon the tributary 
waterways of the bay is purely the result of years of experience, which can 
only be obtained from this personal experience and would not he benefited in 
any way by the proposed legislation. Also, that several of our old-time operators 
do not feel that they would want to or eguld qualify to be licensed as engineers 
and pilots, as would be required by this bill. 

Please do all that you can to oppose these bills. 

Very truly vours, 


SASALT Rock Co., INC., 
By E. F. Brovers, 
Neeretaru-Treasurer. 
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BAY Crries TRANSPORTATION Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., May 29, 1951. 
Mr. ALBERT D. EvLLepoE, 
President, San Francisco Towboat Operators Association, 
Care of Harbor Tug & Barge Co., Pier 16, San Francisco, Calif. 

Drak Str: As a member of the San Francisco Tow Boat Operators Associa- 
tion, it is our desire that you should leave at once for Washington, D. C., and 
there resist with every possible menus at your disposal, committee approval of 
bill H.R. 3646 and associate bills. 

It is well known that the present water transportation on San Francisco and 
adjoining bays, the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, and the many tribu- 
taries of each is but a mere trickle compared to What it was 25 years or more 
ago. This has all been due to restriction, regulation, elimination, and unfair 
competition imposed or allowed by State or Federal cominissions or laws at 
the instance of railroad and truck competition, labor and sports organizations, 
each for their own selfish ends. 

The imposition of further unnecessary regulations or featherbedding of 
crews, either of which by these proposed bills could make further operation 
costs prohibitive so that it would be necessary to cease operating. This would, 
of course, play directly into the hands of the rails and trucks and enable them 
to increase their rates to every point in the State where direct or joint water 
rates have in the past prevented their doing so. This might well leave the 
werlthiest State, with the finest harbor and inland navigation system, without 
the benefit of any available water transportation for the shippers throughout 
the State who now make use of these services, 

Unfortunately few realize the seriousness of the situation and it is our hope 
that you may be able to convince our representatives and/or the committee of 
the threat it represents. 

Very truly yours, 
WaLrEr G. WESTMAN, 
Vice President. 


BERKELEY TRANSPORTATION Co., 
San Francisco, May 31, 1957. 
Mr. A. D. ELLEDGE, 
President, San Francisco Towhoat Operators Association, 
Pier 14, San Francisco, Calif 

DEAR Sirk: Lam in receipt of a copy of bill H.R. 3646 presented to Congress 
with allied bills of the same nature that would place our equipment under the 
jurisdiction of the United States Coast Guard insofar as inspection is con 
cerned : also require licensed personnel on these tugs. 

I cannot see why they are endeavoring to discriminate against our industry, 
and should these bills be passed or any restrictions along these lines be placed 
on our equipment, we would not longer be able to operate. The trucking rates 
are so competitive that with added costs it would be impossible to meet them. 

We therefore request that you do your utmost to defeat these bills. 

Very truly yours, 
BERKELEY TRANSPORTATION Co. 
By JAMES Jones, President. 


CALIFORNIA TUGROAT Co., 
San Francisco, June 1, 1951. 
Mr. Atserr D. ELLEDGE, 
President, San Francisco Towhoat Operators Association, 
Pier 14, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. EvcenGe: IT have received copies of bills H. R. 2316, 2317, 3646, and 
“6507 which are being presented to Congress, the object of all of these bills being 
to place small harbor tugs under the jurisdiction of United States Coast Guard 
With respect to inspection, crew requirements, ete. 

The purpose of this letter is to request that the San Francisco Tow Boat Oper 
ators Association do everything possible to prevent passage of these bills by the 
Congress, 

Passage of these bills would create a very great hardship on the tugboat oper 
ators, Many men now operating these vessels competently and efficiently would 
hot sit for licenses, thus creating a serious manpower shortage in an already 
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scarce field. All of our vessels have been constructed to accommodate present 
crews and the imposition of large crews (which is obviously the purpose of 
these bills) would result in costly reconstruction on some of our. vessels and 
complete retirement of other vessels which would not lend themselves to recon- 
struction, Also, the additional operating costs imposed on tugboat operators 
by means of these bills would eliminate the waterways entirely as a means of 
transportation, as waterway operators would no longer be competitive with vari- 
ous motes of land transportation (trucks, railroads, etc.). This would, of 
course, effectively serve the purposes of the trucking and railroad interests. 
These bills constitute a very serious threat to the continued existence of water 
carriers und we trust that you will immediately make every effort to convince 
our Congressmen of the seriousness of this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
CALIFORNIA TUGRBOAT Co. 
R. W. Dyer, General Manager. 


CrowLey LatNon & TuGRoAr Co., 
Nan Francisco, Calif... dune 1, 1951 
Mr. AvBerr DD. ELLEDGE, 
President, San Francisco Towboat Operators Association, 
Pier 16, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. EvtepGe: The passage of H. R. 2316, 2817, 8646, and 3657 would be 
a crippling blow to the tugboat industry in many ways even if these were not 
critical times. As pioneers in the tugboat business locally we know that this 
legislation is misguided ; no benetits will accrue to the operators or the personnel 

Our personnel have passed the test of many hard years of e perience and 
we have the utmost confidence in them. The safety record over the vears shows 
this confidence to be justified. Certain parts of this legislation would arbitrarily 
eliminate some of our most valued employees as they feel they would not and 
could not pass the tests for licenses they don't want anyway. 

The increased costs will automatically remove the stnalier tugboat companies 
from the field as well as further reduce competition in the transportation field 
between water transport and rail-truck transport. 

This letter will anthorize you to act for us and strenuously oppose these legis 
lative efforts to needlessly hastring the small-boat industry. 

Yours very truly, 
Crow.Ley LAuNcn & Tuanoar Co., 
J. H. JENKINS, Vice President. 


FULTON SHIPYARD, 
tatioch, Caltf., June 1, 1961, 
Mr. Avberr D. ELLEDGE, 
President, San Francisco Tug Boat Owners Association, 
Care of Harbor Tug & Barge Co., Picr 16, San Francisco, Calif. 

DreAn Str: There are four bills before the State legislature which we believe 
you, us the official representative of the Tug Boat Owners Association of the 
San Francisco Bay area, should vigorously oppose. They are H. R. 3646, H. R. 
2516, H.R. 2317, and H.R. 3657, 

The passage of these bills would be particularly detrimental to the interests 
of small operators such as ourselves, as they would require us to hire licensed 
personnel, thus materially increasing our cost of operation. Also, we would be 
required to retain this licensed personnel when our equipment was idle, whereas 
we can how keep our present men busy in our yard in between tow jobs, 

These bills if passed might throw our present employees out-of employment as 
it is doubtful if they could pass a technical examination for a license, although 
they are excellent practical operators. 

The added operating cost and cost of reconstructing our equipment to con- 
form to these restrictions would force us into a very unfavorable competitive 
position with other types of cargo transportation. 

We trust you will vigorously oppose the passage of these bills. 

Very truly vours, 


FULTON SHIPYARD, 
F. L. Furron. 
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Havisipe Co., 
San bkranciseo, Calif... May 31, 19517. 
Mr. A. 1). ELLepGE, 
President, San Francisco Towboat Operators Association, 
Pier 14, San Francisco, Calif. 

Deak Sik: It has come to our attention that a proposed bill, HL Ro 3646, and 
allied bills that pertain to the manning of vessels engaged in commercial towing 
operations, and that place these vessels under the inspection of the United States 
Coast Guard and designate additional expense and increased licensed personnel, 
are being considered, 

These bills, in our opinion, will work a hardship on the commercial towing 
operators on the San Francisco water front and, further than that, will tend 
to affect adversely the whole San Francisco Bay water-front operation 

It is our conviction that these bills are needless, and consist of just another 
Hlustration of Government interference with private enterprise 

We therefore ask you, as president of the San Francisco Tow Boat Operators 
Association, to do vour utmost to defeat these bills. 

Very truly yours, 
HAavisipe Co., 
Bk. L. Havisipe, 
Vice President 


Istais Tuc Boat Co., 
San Francisco, May 29, 1957, 
Mr. ALBERT 1). EXLLEDGE, 
President, San Francisco Towboat Operators Association, 
Care of Harbor Tug & Barge Co., Pier 16, San Francisco, Calif 
DoeAR SIR: Please be advised that I wish you to present my objections to 
Merchaut Marine and Fisheries Committee on proposed bills H. R. 5646 and 
associated bills. 
I do not feel that we should come under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Coast Guard in respect to horsepower or gross lonnage 
This could make our operating costs prohibitive, even to the point of putting 
some Companies out of business. It could also force us to make considerable 
change in our operating personnel, 
Therefore, I request you to make every effort toward the defeat of these bills 
Very truly yours, 
J. KE. Rozicu, Manager 


Le Borvur-DouGHERTY CONTRACTING Co., 
Richmond, Calif., May 31, 1951. 
Mr. A. ID). ELLEDGr, 
President, San Francisco Towtboat Ope rators Association, 
Pier 16, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sin: It has been brought te our attention that a bill, H. R. 35646, and 
associated bills are up for consideration, 

As vou know, we are in the towing business on the San Francisco Bay, Sacra 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers. Bill H. R. 38646 would work an extreme hardship 
on our company and, alse, the employees who have been with us fer years. 
In fact, our present tug operators would be out of employment, due to the fact 
that it would be impossible for them to take the severe tests that this bill 
requires. The operating cost would be prohibitive. 

The trucking Companies are our main competitors and have obtained a large 
volume of business from the tugboat companies. Consequently, if bill H. R. 3646 
and asseciated bills are passed, the present towboat operations Would be a 
thing of the past on the San Francisco Bay and its tributaries. 

We are sincerely appreciative of any effort on your part to defeat these bills. 

Very truly yours, 
LEBoEUF-DOUGHERTY CONTRACTING Co., 
J. C. Dovenerty, Vice President. 
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MERCHANTS TRANSPORTATION Co., 
Stockton, Calif., May 31, 1951. 
Mr. A. D. BELLEpGr, 
President, San Francisco Vowboat Association, 
Pier 16, San Francisco, Calif. 

Deak Sir: We have just noted a copy of H. R. 3646, a bill introduced by 
Congressman Shelley. It appears to us that the provisions of this bill would 
place an additional burden on small-vessel operators such as our company and 
for that reason We strongly protest against this bill. 

Yours very truly, 
MERCHANTS TRANSPORTATION Co., 
By JoHN von HUSEN. 


NICKOLS TRANSPORTATION Co., 
Stockton, Calif., May 29, 1951. 
Mr. A.D. ELiueper, 
President, San Francisco Toicboat Association, 
Pier 16, San Francisco, Calif. 

DraR Stk: We have before us a copy of H. R. 3646, a bill introduced by Con- 
sxressman Shelley, and we wish to protest most strongly against this bill. It 
seems to us that if anything is needed to kill off the small-vessel operator and 
eliminate him from the national picture this bill should do it. 

If your organization takes a stand against this measure we would like to 
hear from you. 

Yours very truly, 
NICKOLS TRANSPORTATION Co., 
Sy HENRY NICKOLS. 


OLYMPIAN DREDGING Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., Mau 31. 1951. 
Mr. A.D. ELLEDGE, 
President, San Francisco Tow boat Association. 
Tn care of Harbor Tug & Barge Co., pier No. 16, San Francisco. 

Dear Sirk: Thank you for calling to our attention the proposed Federal levis 
lation, bills H. R. 3646, 2816, 2317, 3657, which are under debate. 

It appears to us thai the proposed requirements as to personnel will be dis- 
ruptive to the specialized towing we require. We must depend on men long 
familiar with local conditions for the safety of our equipment, as well as for 
the economy of operation which we must have, and we oppose any changes in 
present regulations. 

Very truly yours, 
OLYMPIAN DrepGing Co., 
By W. L. PatMer, President, 


THE River LINes, INe., 
San Francisco, Calif., Mau ft, (951. 
Mr. A. D. ELLEvGr, 
President, San Francisco Towboat Operators Association, 
Pier 14, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sir: It has come to the writer's attention that a bill, viz, TH. RR. 3646 and 
allied bills that pertain to the manning of vessels engaged in commercial towing 
operations, shall be placed under the inspection of the United States Cortst 
Guard and designates additional licensed personnel. 

If these bills should be passed, if would create a grave hardship on the River 
Lines, Inc. The excessive cost and reconstruction of these vessels would make 
it prohibitive for our continued operation. In addition, it would throw out 
of employment the men who have spent many years in learning this particular 
phase of the transportation business and are thoreughiy acquainted with the 
rivers and channels on which we operate. As a result, there would be no men 
available for this work and it is highly improbable that we would be able to 
aequire the so-called licensed personnel as required in these bills. 

We therefore ask you, as president of our association, to do your utmost to 
defeat these bills. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuk River Lines, IN¢ 
N \. Fay, President 
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San FRANCISCO BRIDGE Co., 
San Francisco, Calif... June 1, 1951, 
SAN FRANCISCO TOWBOAT OPERATORS ASSOCTATION, 
Pier 16, San Francisco. 
(Attention: Mr. A. D. Elledge, president, ) 

GENTLEMEN : Our attenttion has been called to the pending legislation in Con 
gress entitled “H. R. 3646," and three other closely affiliated bills, which tend to 
impose new restrictions and hardships on towboat operators. As you are fa 
iniliar, we are engaged in the waterfront contracting business, and particularly 
in hydraulic dredging, and as a part of our equipment we have several towbouts 
which may be affected by these bills. 

We desire to have you investigate this legislation and to urge the Congress- 
men who have it under consideration to defeat the same, by explaining to them 
the unnecessary hardships which it would impose and the hurt it might cause 
to the towboat industry. 

You may use our name if you so desire, as an opponent to these measures. 

Kindly keep us advised on the progress that you may make in this matter. 

Very sincerely, 
SAN FRANCISCO BRIDGE Co., 
B. G. Hinnes, President. 


SAN FRANCISCO TOWING Co., 
San Francisco, May 31, 1957. 
Mr. A. 1). Etbepae, 
President, San Francisco Towboat Gperators Association, 
Pier 14, San Francisco, Calif, 

Dear Mr. ELLepce: We have been informed that the Honorable John F. Shelley, 
Congressman from the San Francisco district, has introduced a bill, H. R. 3646, 
that pertains to the manning requirements on towboats engaged in commercial 
towing operations in the intond waters of the United States. We also under 
stand that this bill places these towboats under inspection of the United States 
Coast Guard. 

This bill, if passed, would, as far as we are concerned, create a very grave 
hardship on our concern, and no doubt would put us out of business, for the reason 
that towhoats in the size that we now operate could not be rebuilt in such a way 
as to carry the incrensed, licensed personnel required by this bill. Therefore, we 
wenld have to build new tugs, and the cost would make it trohibitive. 

The requirements of the bill stating that licensed personnel would be required 
would certainly be a detriment to the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 
is their present inetmmbers working for us as operators would be unable to acquire 
licenses, and the union definitely would net be in a position to furnish us with 
licensed men who would know the waterways. 

e also understand that there are two or three other bills pertaining to small 
craft that we are not familiar with. But, as mentioned before, our six towboats 
of 15 to 40 gross tons and 150 to 500 horsepower, would necessarily have to be 
tied up if this bill were passed, and we therefore asi vou, as pres.deut of our 
issocintion, to defeat this bill and other allied bills now before Congress. 

Yours very truly, 
SAN FRANCISCO TOWING Co., 
C. L. Crary, General Manager 





SmirH-Rice Heavy Lirts, INc., 
Nan Francisco, Mau 31, 1951 
Mr. Arsert D. ELLEDGE, 
President, San Francisco Towboat Operators Association, 
Care of Harbor Tug & Barge Co., Pier 16, San Francisco, Calif. 

My Dear At: I have just read the proposed bills H. R. 3646, 3657, 2316, and 
2317, and hasten to enlist our association’s strongest action against them—in 
the name of Common sense. Vlease convey to our representatives involved the 
true picture of the situation they propose to create. 


S486083 52 1! 
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Today I had to lay off eight men. They are loyal workers and excellent em- 
plovees. They are men with families to support, and I know from my own ex- 
perience what this lay-off means to their individual well-being. But the in- 
contestable facts of business survival said they must go, at least temporarily, 
if :ny of the company family are to find livelihood here. 

It is the same throughout the water-front industries today. It is, indeed, the 
plight of all industry in this country. The cost of government per working Man 
per working day has become a ponderous thing creeping into all our opera- 
tions, more involved and more costly with each passing day. Now we are faced 
with four new bills whose intent is to force us by law to hire more personnel 
and more expensive personnel, 

Obviously, firms which already are being driven by economic necessity to 
reduce manpower Cannot survive under any legal pressure that would expand 
their working staffs. It is, furthermore, unnecessary. Our long experience 
in this type of water-front activity has proved to us the number and type of 
men Wwe actually need. The public welfare is in no way endangered by our 
current methods, as you well know, and it is, therefore, a matter of business 
pure and simple. 

Where would the Coast Guard obtain the manpower to carry out the terms 
of these bills, if passed? They would have to hire them, and train them. More 
men on the public payroll, more Government involvement in private enterprise. 
Where, as a matter of fact, would the industry itself obtain the additional 
skilled manpower called for under the bills? You know, and [ know, that union 
and Gevernment regulations today make on-the-job training a dificult and ex- 
pensive thing in many industries, particularly ours. 

The towboat industry on San Francisco Bay has an excellent safety record, 
as anvone conversant with the facts must agree. That factor, then, cannot be 
at the root of these proposed laws. Better working conditions for the maritime 
employees is not the issue. The bills must he intended, then, simply to manu- 
facture employment through the strict channels of law. 

I do not intend to be an alarmist, or an obstructionist. T do not wish to raise 
false cries of pain. But I must be logical if Lam to remain in business, And the 
truth today is that the camel's back is sagging without even adding a threat to 
the weight of the straw. 

Under the freedoms shared by us in the Constitution of the United States, 
T call for every effort we of the association are capable of to defeat and discard 
this shamelessly needless legislation. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES N. Rick. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Hon. JOHN F. SHELLEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Drar Sir: With reference to bill H. R. 3646, the undersigned, all members of 
the Marine Engineers Beneficial Association No. 97, Inc., hereby request you to 
withdraw this bill. 

It is our opinion that this bill, by requiring licensed personnel on all tugs over 
100 horsepower, will greatly jeopardize the future of our jobs: furthermore, the 
enactment of this law would immediately put many of us out of work for not 
having the proper licenses. 

Tug Colusa: C.K. Simmons. H. Marinez, Henry R. Bouseal, T. B. O. 

Tug Del Norte: James Glenn, D. D. Hightower, C. T, Mastrup. 

Tug Lake: 1. F. Ogden, Dan R. Nix, Chas. N. Jose. Tug Plumas: 

KE. F. Rogers, M. Barton. Tug Shasta: Herbert T. Coleman, M. 

S. Patrick, David B. Peterson. Tug Solano: Fred B. Hart. John 

T. Hoffman, Richard E. Dobkins, Chas. L. Winters. Tue Yolo: 

Thomas P. Enright, Frank Perry, Manuel D. Brown. Tug Napa: 
Willard O. Pankost, Alfonso Alvarez. 


We, the nndersigned, emplovees of the Harbor Tug & Barge Co. and members 
of the Marine Dngineers Beneficial Association No. 97 are opposed to the House 
bill H. RR. 3646 for the following reasons: 

1. In requiring pilots and engineers on commercial tuzboats of 400 horsepower, 
it would eliminate from employment the men now operating tugboats of this 
category as the majority of the men are older men who could not qualify teeh* 
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nically for a pilot’s or engineer’s license but who through years of experience 
are exceptionally capable of handling their vessels. 

” It would change our union classification so we would have job interference 
with men who do hold pilot’s licenses, but are not qualified to do our type of 
work due to lack of knowledge of local conditions, 

3. It would eliminate the incentive for the people we work for to five us 
better equipment to work with because of the excessive cost the above bill would 
add to their operations by loading a boat with unnecessary personnel, 

4. In requiring licensed pilots and engineers on passenger niotorboats of over 
15 gross tons, it would unquestionihly make prohibitive many operations that 
now exist, und thereby would eliminate jobs. Motorboats of this category now 
come under steamboat inspection and the operators are licensed by the Coast 
Guard 

Peter J. Alberg, FE. K. Rhodes, G. M. Orwdy, John M. Barrer, Ivan 
Knouer, Julian Ashley, Robert Rohde, Eugene H. Thorson, Cecil 
J. Socucher, Duane F. Stewart, Charles R. Alexander, Elmore C 
Cramp, Herman R. Schilin, Earl W. Kettinger, Robert G. Veneegh, 
Krank T. Roach, Albert G. Cromwell, Frank VP’. Lynch. 

Mr. Auten. Can you give us the range of horsepower used in the 
various boats in your area ¢ 

Mr. Eviepcr. Yes; I can. They vary from 115 horsepower to 660 
horsepower in our own towing company. I am not considering the 
seagoing tugs which range up to about 1500 horsepower. But 75 of 
the 90 tugs owned by the members of this association fall within the 
‘rategory of 115 to 600 horsepower. 

Mr. Auten. How many of them would be above 400 ? 

Mr. Exzuepcr. There would be 15 above 400. 

Mr. Auwen. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Elledge. 

Mr. Exicepcr. Thank you very much for deviating from your usual 
rule. It has been a pleasure to appear before vou. 

The Cramman. The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 10 
o'clock Tuesday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
on Tuesday, June 12, 1951, at 10 a.m.) 
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PROVIDING CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS FOR DIESEL AND 
OTHER NONSTEAM VESSELS 


TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1951 


House or Representatives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Maririme AFFAIRS OF THE 


ComMirrer ON Mercuanr Marine anp Fisuertes, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 219, 
Qld House Office Building, Hon. Edward J. Hart (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: The honorable Messers. Hart, Bonner, O”’ Toole, Boykin, 
Barrett. Bennett. Murphy, Shelley, Robeson, Weichel, ‘Tollefson, 
Allen, Miller, and Butler. 

Also present: John M. Drewry, general counsel, and Gus 5. Caras, 
investigator to the minority. 

Mr. Harr. The commmittee will come to order. 

For the same reasons that impelled the Chair to call one gentleman 
out of his proper order on Friday, it will do sO again today. We 
will hear first Mr. Joseph O. Earp, secretary of the Northwest Tow- 
boat Association. of Seattle. Wash. Mr. Karp. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH 0. EARP, SECRETARY, NORTHWEST 
TOWBOAT ASSOCIATION, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. Karr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. T am see 
retary of the Northwest Towboat Association, with offices in the Dexter 
Horton Building, Seattle, Wash. 

The Northwest Towboat Association is a voluntary, nonprofit asso- 
coition of approximately 25 private, contract, and common carriet 
tug and barge operators whose principal activities are centered on 
the waters of Puget Sound and at Grays Harbor, Wash. Certain 
of these carriers are also extensively engaged in water-carrier opera- 
tions with tugs and barges bet ween ports on Puget Sound and Alaska, 
coustwise along the Pacific coast, and they also occasionally engage 
in transportation services between Pacific coast ports and the Hawaiian 
Islands, 

The bills before this « ommittee and to which iy test HONS is directed 
are H. R. 2316, H. R. 2317. H.R. 3646, and A. R. 3657. 

H. R. 2516 deals exclusively with manning. It proposes that the 
United States Coast Guard shall be given authority to fix the mini- 
mum number of licensed deck officers required on vessels of 100 gross 
tons and more, propelled by machinery. Exemption is made for all 
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pleasure craft, for fishing vessels of less than 300 gross tons, and fishing 
vessels which do not regularly navigate more than 50 miles from the 
shores of the United States and Alaska. 

H. R. 2317 and H. R. 3657 are nearly identical in proposing that 
vessels of 15 gross tons and over shall be subject to all of the provi- 
sions of the laws governing the steamboat inspection service or steam 
vessels, H.R. 3646 would apply the above laws to all vessels of above 
15 gross tons carrying freight or passengers for hire and to all com- 
mercial-towing vessels of 400 or more horsepower. Here again fishing 
vessels of all types and descriptions are exempted, as are pleasure 
craft. 

We are opposed to all of these bills. 

The provisions contained in all these bills are apparently based on 
the premise that inspection and other regulation is necessary as a 
safety measure—that such measures will provide against hazards to 
life and property. 

The proponents of these bills must base their case on safety—sa fety 
of life and safety of property. If they are sincere, then why are 
the fishing vessels and pleasure craft exempt? Those are the vessels 
which must be included if promotion of safety is the motivation for 
this legislation. 

Frankly, we do not believe that safety enters into the real reasons 
and motivations of those who urge passage of these bills. If safety 
is the issue then fishing vessels must be included and not exempt. We 
believe that these bills actually propose more control and regulation 
of our business—for selfish motives—and not to promote safety. 

There are registered on Puget Sound roughly 25 fishing vessels of 
15 gross tons and over to 1 tugboat. The fishing vessels go out. 
to sea, fish offshore from Alaskan waters and some, such as the tuna 
clippers, range thousands of miles in their quest for fish. We know of, 
and we read in our papers of explosions, strandings, and sinkings of 
fishing craft. Many of these accidents result in loss of lives. Yet 
these purported safety measures will exempt fishermen. The story 
on pleasure craft as to fatal accidents is worse. 

In contrast, in the period of nearly 5 years that T have been in my 
present position, I do not know, nor have I read of a single explosion 
or other fatal or even serious accident involving any tugboat regis- 
tered anywhere on Puget Sound. Yet tugboats are to be placed under 
inspection and the fishing vessel exempted. 

I would like to interpolate here that in Mr. Daggett’s testimony 
the other day be alluded to a fire aboard an unnamed tug about 3 
vears ago. I had forgotten the incident at the time but it was not a 
serious fire. The vessel was the A//fek/. It was a surplus craft. She 
had been bought by a man who intended to operate her himself and at 
the time this fire occurred the vessel was on more or less of a trial run 
from Tacoma to Seattle. She had no barges in tow. 

I checked Seattle via long distance and I understand the fire was 
caused by the motor of the gasoline generator on the tug. Mr. Dag- 
gett’s allusion was to the effect that the fire extinguishers were not in 
proper shape. But the vessel was subject to the motorboat inspection 
Jaws at that time. More laws will not change things like that. 

It was not a serious accident. The boat was in charge of a licensed 
master, a man named Sampson. No one was seriously injured but 
Sampson was injured slightly. It did upset a barge of gravel. 
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That boat is being operated today by a member of the Northwest 
Towboat Association. 

The commercial towing vessels of Puget Sound range from small 
vessels of 100 horsepower to large craft of 1,500 horsepower. The 
Magnolia of the Olson Tug Boat Co. of Tacoma, Wash., is a typical 
small tugboat used on Puget Sound, and this type of vessel is the most 
numerous. The Magnolia has a Diesel engine developing only 170 
horsepower, yet she is 16 gross tons and would come under the provi- 
sions of H. R. 2317 and H. R. 3657. 

I have here «a few pictures of the boat I just mentioned, the M/ag- 
nolia, There are two pictures of her here that I would like to pass 
to the committee. 

That is a picture of the Vancy Foss. She is 20 gross tons and 110 
horsepower. The Winona is now the Mazel Foss of 16 gross tons 
and 165 horsepower. 

In contrast, we have some fishing vessels that are to be exempt. 
Here are some vessels—a new tuna clipper of 615 horsepower. I do 
know her gross. She is probably between 300 and 500 gross tons, 
And there are several other fishing vessels. 

I would like to call attention to the Verth Star. She is an ex-Gov- 
ernment vessel, motor propelled, but she is to be a fishing vessel. She 
would be exempt from inspection, too, under these bills. 

The majority of the exempted fishing vessels are much, much larger 
than the Magnolia and other tugs of her class, and are powered with 
engines developing 400 horsepower and upward. These exempt ga 
ing vessels are really large craft, and so we reiterate that safety Is 
not the real motivation or these craft would not be exempt. 

The commercial tug operator Is safety CONSCIOUS ana keeps his yes- 
sels ina safe condition. It is just plain “good business” to maintain 
tugs in good, safe repair and to operate them safely. Breakdowns 
and w recks would cause delay anal would endanger the cargo in tow, 
Ship ypers demand and require that vessels be in sh: ape to do their job 
and that e Xper enced ) ersonnel operate them care fully so as to sate- 
guard their freight. Furthermore, compe tition between carriers de 
mands that a carrier's equipment be in top shape so that he can hold 
his business. 

Only fully experienced and qualified personnel are placed in posi- 
tions of 1 esponsibill t\ such as master, mate, or engineer. <All of the 
members of the Northwest Towboat Association employ only union 
employees, and the contract between the operators and the unions 
provides for adequi ite Manning of vessels. There have been instances 
in connection with tugs of over 500 gross tons where the United States 
Coast Guard inspector issued ce ertilicates calling for fewer men than 
the union would permit to operate the tug. 

Further CONN inemMe evidence of the salety of these uninspected Ves- 
sels is the fact that insurance underwriters charge the same rate on 
the uninspec ted Shiv all vessel as « mn those of over 500) OLross tons which 
are inspected. Insurance surveyors are careful in their risk under- 
takings. 

Is hould like also to mention another matter to which Mr. Daggett 
alluded when he discussed the matter of cargo insurance. Insurance 
on cargo 1s based on experience. The insurance underwriters do not 
care whether the vessel towing the cargo is an inspected vessel or not. 
It seems to me that the main criteria they sometimes lay down is that 
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the vessel be of suflicient horsepower. The thing being under inspec- 
tion does not enter into it at all. 


We should like to point out to the committee that the provisions of 
H. R. 2317, H. R. 3646, and H. R. 3657 would do far more than to place 


commercial tugboats under annual inspection by the Coast Guard. 
The operators would be subject to the voluminous rules and regula 
tions respecting specification and inspection and certification of mate 


rials used in the construction, repair, maintenance, and speeeien of 
Ivect. your 


their towboats. In this connection, we should like to « 
attention to a typical proposed schedule of regulation and specifica- 
tion changes issued by the Coast Guard. I have it here and, inci- 
dentally, this is one of the smaller ones. [did not pick out a big one 
purposely, 

These proposed changes are then made the subject of a hearing 
before the Coast Guard officers who comprise the Merchant Marine 
Council and if approved by them, are put into effect. Such ex- 
tensive and detailed changes are not susceptible of ready understand 
ing by the operator (who is far too busy, anyway), and so it is pos- 
sible that harmful regulations could be effected virtually without our 
knowledge. That would be an undue burden, and a harmful one to 
the operator. 

On an inspected vessel, as I understand, they approve the type of 
first-aid kit vou have on board the vessel and you could not put a 
different kind of kit there unless the Coast Guard went all through 
the procedure of approving that for the vessel. 

Under these bills, every time a tug went on dry dock for any repair, 
she would have to be inspected before she could return to service. 
The repairing of a bent wheel, that is, Mr. Chairman, a propeller, 
would necessitate inspection before the vessel could return to work. 
A bent wheel is not uncommon, and not serious, but to have to wait 
for repairs to be inspected is most serious. 

Certainly, you would have to wait on all these vessels under inspec- 
tion. 

For another thing, the provisions of these bills would require, at 
the least, a licensed master and mate. That is an onerous require- 
ment. As Ihave previously stated. we do not place a tug worth thou 
sands of dollars with a valuable cargo in tow, in the charge of in 
experienced and unqualified men. Yet many of these fully capable 
men are not licensed and probably could never pass the stiff examina 
tion required by the Coast Guard. 

Right here I should like to discuss briefly H. R. 2316 which deals 
with requiring licensed deck officers on vessels (not fishing vessels, 
though), of 100 gross tons or over. Among the maritime unions this 
bill is scoffingly referred to as “Charlie May's motorboat bill.” The bill 
purports to promote safe navigation. It is actually a featherbedding 
proposition and everyone in the industry so recognizes it. At present, 
the International Conventions for the Safety of Life at Sea requires 
that certificated men be used on vessels of 200 gross tons or more—when 
on the high seas. A vessel of the well-known Wih7-Miki elass is in 
that category. The operators of Puget Sound seldom use any vessel 
smaller than a W//7 class for coastwise or Alaska towing. Conse 
quently, vessels of 100 to 200 gross tons are used only within Puget 
Sound and there is no reason at all for requiring deck officers on such 
vessels to be licensed. 
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I should like to point out to the committee, too, the additional 
manpower and cost which would be necessary to enable the Coast 
Guard to fulfill their duties under the proposed bills. At present, 
I am informed that the Thirteenth Coast Guard District. which 
roughly comprises Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, and Willapa Harbor, 
now inspects annually about 300 vessels. They have a force of 16 
men and they claim to be very short-handed and understaffed. If 


another 400 or 500 vessels were added, as they would be under these 
bills, then it seems only reasonable to assume that approximately 20 
to 30 additional inspectors would be required. T have since been 


informed that my estimate of 20 to 30 additional inspectors is too 
conservative. 

The ratio of additional! inspectors required would be much erreater 
in some of the other Coast Guard districts. This adds up toa let of 
men and hundreds of thousands of dollars of cost to the Governiment. 
The plea for fewer Government employees and reduced costs in non 
defense Government expenditures is almost universal, vet here we 
ure contronted with proposals which are very harmful and u 


ary. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate our position. These bills are befo 
you in the guise of safety measures—which they are not. It is an 
attempt to further regulate a business which is overly regulated no 


If these were honest safety measures, cert uinly the greatest offenders. 
the fishing vessels. would hot be exempted, We think we are hbernge 
inade the fall guys and we don’t like it. The commercial tugs are 
safe vessels. They are sa fely maintained and operated, Sul je Trot rf 
these vessels al al this industry to the sternmboat inspec tion service is 
not necessary and it cannot be justified on the grounds of safety or on 
any other erounds, 

That concludes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harr. Mr. Karp, on page 3. vou are referring to the fish 
vessels of Puget Sound and state that manv aecidents have occurred 
on these particular vessels and also that even more accidents lave 
occurred on lehter craft. How are these vessels propelled 4 

Mr. Eare. T think vou will tind all the fishing vessels were prob 
ably Diesel. That is a surmise on my part. I do not know. Mosi of 
t he pleasure vessels are gasoline-propelled vessels, 

Mr. Harr. Were the accidents on the fishing vessels mostly on 
Diesel vessels as the result of Diesel operation, or do vou know / 

Mr. Karr. No, sir. | do not have enough information about the 
accidents to tell vou about the causes. I imagine some of them might 
have been instances of seamanship and some of them were simply 


marine hazards, 

I might say we started about a vear ago to begin a clipping service 
to keep oft record of these accidents To fishing vessels and other craft 
in contrast to tugboats just to bring before such a committee as this 
one, But we cid not have sufficient information at the time of this 
hearing to make it possible for me to present these clippings. 

Mr. Harr. You state in effect that these fishing vessels had many 
accidents and most of them were Diesel-propelled and, on the con 
trary, the commercial vessels operating within the sound have hae 
hardly any accidents at all. 

Mr. Earp. That is right. 

Mr. Harr. What is the conclusion to be drawn / 
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Mr. Earr. One conclusion, at least, is this: I think it takes direct 
issue with the statement made the other day that fishing-vessel opera- 
tors are the best seamen. I think our men are. 

Mr. Harr. You are just contending for the supremacy of the inland 
masters of vessels over those on fishing vessels / 

Mr. Earr. I think my whole point here is a question of logic. It 
seems a perfect syllogism to me that if fishing vessels are safe enough 
that they do not need to be put under inspection, then towboats are 
just as safe, and neither of them need it. 

Mr. Harr. But if fishing vessels that are propelled by Diesel have 
many accidents as a result of their Diesel propulsion 

Mr. Earp. I do not say it is on the basis of Diesel propulsion. I 
would have to have more information about these accidents and where 
they occurred and why they occurred, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harr. Any questions, gentlemen / 

Mr. Aten. Isn't there a distinction to be reasonably drawn between 
fishing vessels and other vessels approved on the west coast in this? 
I understand that in most fishing vessels the men go on the venture as 
shareholders of the ship. They are not paid on a particular time 
basis as do other vessels and very often one of them is the owner of the 
vessel and has as much interest in its protection and safety and his 
own safety as any of the men. Isn’t that the condition that exists on 
fishing vessels and not with other commercial vessels ? 

Mr. Earp. Nosir. I will have to disagree with that part of it. It 
is my understanding that a great number of the employees aboard 
fishing craft are only the employees and while they work on a per- 
centage basis they are actually members of unions and all of their 
rates of pay, or their percentage, is controlled by their unions or 
negotiated for them by their untons. 

In the second place it is certainly true of California as of Oregon 
and Washington that the large packers of fish own a great number of 
fishing vessels and only hire emplovees to operate them. 

Mr. Arien. Thank you. 

Mr. Harr. Just one other question, Mr. Earp. 

You spoke of the heavy interest of the commercial tug operator in 
his property and in his cargo and used that as an argument for deny- 
ing the necessity of having licensed emplovees on these vessels, 

Mr. Earp. Yes sir. 

Mr. Harr. Do you deny that on very much larger ships the opera- 
tors do not have the same interest in their property and their vessels / 

Mr. Eanrr. I think every operator if he is going to be in business 
very long. if he is the right kind of an operator, has a very deep interest 
in his eraft regardless of whether it is small or large. 

Mr. Harr. Would you, therefore, say that these large vessels would 
not be required to carry licensed operators / 

Mr. Earp. T would not say on that. T think it is rather diffienlt 
when vou are operating on waters like Puget Sound and when you are 
operating on a large vessel and invading the world trade lines. Fur- 
thermore, as T pointed out, these W7}/-Wihé craft that go to sea from 
Puget Sound have to carry certificated men when they go to the sea. 

Mr. Harr. When von give as one of the reasons that the operator 
has a heavy interest—that is not used in a bad sense, but in the sense 
of conservation of his property and his cargo—and therefore licensing 
should not be required, that in itself is not an argument against li- 
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censing. You may add conditions to that in your verbal statement 
that you did not include in your written statement. 

Mr. Earr. The men we employ we feel are fuily qualified and ca- 
pable men. Many of them would be able to pass these second class 
operations of the Coast Guard. We think it is rather an onerous re- 
quirement. We think it might have a deleterious effect in obtaining 
an upgrading of men in the future. 

Mr. Totierson. The men you employ operate their tugs as a gen- 
eral rule. Have they had much experience ? 

Mr. Earpr. Usually a fellow starts out at 19, 20, or 21 as a deck hand 
and if they seem to be good men and learn the waters and how to 
handle the vessels and show ability and want to get ahead, they make 
them a mate. They keep on learning and if the operator feels that 
after 3 to 5 years or longer, if there is a vacancy, he will be put in 
charge of a smaller vessel. 

Mr. Totterson. You made two particular points which you ad- 
vanced as an argument in opposition to the bill—the fact that if the 
bill is enacted into law the Coast Guard will be required to employ 
large numbers of additional men and that will cost the Government 
a sum of money. - 

Another argument you advanced, as T gather, is the time lost which 
would result to the operators in the event of inspection. 

Mr. Earr. That is true. We are very familiar with that. Our oil 
barges are all under inspection and whenever any repairs are made 
to them, or for their angen pay erp the oper ators have often to 
wait to vet Inspec tors out there to look at the vessel before you can put 
it back into service. 

Mr. Touturrson. One other point in connection with the inspectors 
of the Coast Guard. Would that be the same in each district or would 
they tend to vary? 

Mr. Earr. The number of men required ? 

T said in mv statement that was an estimate for the Thirteenth Dis- 
trict and I expect that in the light of the districts, the Mi ssissippi sec- 
tion and the Ohio River section—the Coast Guard wonld have to do 
many times the number of inspections and have that many more in- 
spectors than they have in Puget Sound. 

Mr. Touiterson. The question remains in your mind then whether 
the need for this sort of law justifies the additional burden and cost 
to the Federal Government. plus the additional burden of cost to the 
operators ¢ 

Mr. Karr. That is true. We do not think it is necessary at all. We 
think it an unnecessary burden to the operator and to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Totterson. Are you familiar with the Ly easury Department's 
report which was given to the committee by t Cc oast Guard to the 
effect that the Coast Guard questions the > stitiability of this legis- 
lation / 

Mr. Earr. Lam not familiar with it. After I got to Washington 
to attend these hearings I learned that the Coast Guard had taken 
that position. Thad not known of it up to that time. 

Mr. Bonner. I misunderstood you in the latter part of your state- 
ment. Inspec tion of these vessels is conducted. 1 don’t see it. Will 
you reag the record, Mr. Reporter ¢ 

(Reporter reads. ) 
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Mr. Bonner. I understood you to say these vessels in question 
were amply inspected at the present time. 

Mr. Earr. I do not recall having said that. 

Mr. Bonner. What kind of inspection do they have at the present 
time? 

Mr. Earpv. The vessels of under 300 gross tons ? 

Mr. Bonner. That is what we have in question here. 

Mr. Karr. I believe they come under the inspection requirements of 
the motorboat rules. I just do not know. 

Mr. Bonner. What kind of inspection / 

Mr. Fare. They are required to have a certain number of lifesavers 
and lifeboats and fire extinguishers, I believe. ‘Those are the princi- 
pal things LT know that are covered. 

Mr. Bonner. Don’t the Coast Guard do that ? 

Mr. Earr. Yes, sir. They are supposed to inspect them for those 
things now. The underwriters will go over the vessel once in a while, 
perhaps. 

Mr. Bonner. Another thing you said—the underwriters did not 
seem: to pay attention to the vessel but to the power of the vessel in 
regard to granting rates. You meanif an old tug just had a 200-horse- 
power motor, it would pass for purposes of insurance, disregarding 
the condition of the vessel ? 

Mr. Karr. No, sir. 1 think you are implying something I did not 
pay. 

Mr. Bonner. Then IT misunderstood you twice. 

Mr. Earrv. No. LT said the insurance underwriters do agree whether 
au vessel is under Inspection or not. 

Mr. Bonner, Just so it hada lot of power. That is what I under- 
stood you tosay. 

Mr. Earp. Then you have an experienced owner. That is a vital 
factor with the insurance company always. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you. 

Mr. O°’ Toote. Would the North West Towboat Association still be 
opposed to these bills if fishing vessels and pleasure craft were in- 
cluded / 

Mr. Karr. Yes.sir. Tsay. if safety is the motivation, then let us put 
them allin. But I do not think safety is the motivation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harr. Thank vou. 

Our next witness will be Captain Higginbotham. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. E. W. HIGGINBOTHAM, PAST PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, MASTERS, MATES, AND PILOTS OF 
AMERICA, MOBILE, ALA. 


Captain Hicernnornam. IT am = past president of the National 
Organization, Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America, and at the 
present time secretary-treasurer of local No, 4, of Mobile, Ala. 

I appear before this committee in support of H. R. 2516 to extend 
the requirements for fixing the minimum number of deck officers on 
steam vessels to certain additional vessels of the United States. The 
paramount objective of this bill is the safety of lives and property. 

The particular district of the United States with which I am 
familiar is the Gulf district of Mexico, including the inland -waters 
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and tributaries emptying into the Gulf. The number of vessels that 
this legislation would affect for the Gulf district would be approxi- 
mately some three or four hundred, 

The existing rules and regulations which require officers on steam 
vessels are for the purpose of safety of lives and property. Yet 
vessels of like tonnage engaged in the same work, which are powered 
by internal combustion engines are not required to comply with such 
regulations and are a definite hazard to commerce, endangering the 
lives and property of others as well as themselves. 

This does not make sense. IT will endeavor to give a few examples 
of casualties resulting from the operation of vessels powered by in- 
ternal combustion engines which do not. require licensed deck officer 
aboard. If the vessel did happen to be under the command of a man 
holding a license he would still not be subject to any disciplinary 
action, because he was not operating under his license. These cases 
are on file and were investigated by the merchant marine investigating 
unit of the United States Coast Guard. They show that had these 
vessels been in charge of personnel subject to disciplinary action, 
accidents might not have occurred, especially if they had been under 
the same rules and regulations as prescribed per steam vessels of 
like tonnage. 

I will cite only cases that have occurred in the Mobile district which 
sure not too old to remember off-hand. LT would like at this time, be- 
fore going into these cases, to call to this committee’s attention the 
casualty list as published in the proceedings of the Merchant Marine 
Council, United States Coast Guard, of various dates and statements 
made by Rear Adm. H.C. Shepheard, chairman, United States Coast 
Guard, Chief Office of Merchant Marine Safety. 

United States Coast Guard, Merchant Marine Council proceedings, 
February 1949, volume 6, No. 2. page 60, casualties to vessels, fiscal 
year 1948.) This report shows that during the period from July 
1, 1947, to June 30, 1948, for the whole of the United States. there was 
a total of 968 casualties by uninspected vessels, which are vessels that 
do not have to carry licensed deck officers. Of these casualties there 
were 192 groundings, 556 collisions with other vessels, 62 collisions 
with miscellaneous objects, 134 fires, and 87 lives lost. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Captain Hieeinsornam. Proceedings April 1951—Mr. Chairman, I 
think at this point I should refer to that 186 lives lost. That is an 
error. There were more lives lost but they are not reported. What I 


meant at this point was the total casualties due to personal fault of 


uninspected vessels. 
Proceedings April 1951, volume 8 No. 4, page 84. a statement by 
the Coast Guard titled, “What Price Human Life.” “The Coast Guard 
has collected data on accidents occurring on motorboats and motor 
vessels of less than 300 gross tons where such accidents are required by 
law to be reported. These figures were compiled as of November 1), 
1950. The increase in deaths from 59 in the fiscal year 1946 to 203 in 
the fiscal year 1950 is appalling.” 
(The information referred to follows :) 


LESSONS FROM TRAGEDIES 





WHAT PRICE HUMAN LIFE? 
The American people feel that human life should be protected as much as 
possible. When large numbers of lives are lost, past history shows the public will 
demand that corrective steps and actions be taken. The case histories written in 
this issue are only a few of the large number filed with the Coast Guard. 

in the pleasure craft field the accident rate is increasing at an alarming rate. 
It has been stated informally by some people that in certain areas there is an 
explosion and fire at the rate of approximately one a week among the pleasure 
eraft. 

The Coast Guard has collected data on the necidents occurring on motorboats 
and motor vessels of less than 800 gross tons where such accidents are required 
by law: to be reported. These figures were compiled as of November 15, 1950, 

The increase in deaths from 59 in the fiscal year 1946 to 203 in the fiscal vear 
1950 is appalling. Therefore, let’s be careful in 1951 and not have any lives lost 
because of carelessness, negligence, and poor seamanship on board pleasure craft. 

While statistics are dry reading material, we should remember that the persons 
represented by little numbers suffered many aches and pains which can never 
be reilected in statistics. 

If you are careful, prudent, and exercise good seamanship during 1951, then you 
are properly evaluating the price for a human life which cannot be counted in 
dollars and cents. 

Read the following statistics and resolve to follow the A B C’s of safety 
“Always Be Careful.” 

Captain Hicersnoruam. T quote from the New York Times, October 
27, 1949, a statement by Adm. H. C. Shepheard, United States Coast 
Guard, made before the marine section of the National Safety Council 
at Chicago, I1., on October 26, 1949. 

There were 247 deaths resulting from marine accidents in the fiscal year 
of 1949 


the admiral explained— 


One hundred and ninety-one of these were on vessels not subject to Coast 
Guard safety jurisdiction, 50 were on barges, dredges and similar craft, and 6 
were on Coast Guard inspected vessels, only 1 of these being a passenger. 


(The article referred to follows :) 
{From the New York Times, October 27, 1949] 


UNIrep Srares SHitps CAttep Sarest IN Wort-p—ApMIKAL SHEPHEARD, OF CoASsT 
GUARD, PRAISES OPERATORS—PATE ELectep CHAIRMAN 


(By George Eckel) 


Cuicaco, October 26.—-Rear Adm. H. C. Shepheard, Chief of the United 
States Coast Guard's Office of Merchant Marine Safety, today commended 
this country’s ship operators for operating “the fastest merchant marine in 
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the world,” and urged continued vigilance in self-regulation to avoid Control by 
“a gigantic bureaucracy.” 

Admiral Shepheard spoke before the marine section of the National Safety 
Congress. ‘The section elected as its general chairman for 1949-50, Louis B. 
Pate, vice president of the Seas Shipping Co., of New York. Mr. Pate succeeds 
Commodore C. Lee, executive vice president of the Moor-McCormiack Lines, 
inc., New York. 

Admiral Shepheard said that if the International Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization, a specialized agency of the United Nations, should come into being, 
it could be expected to sponsor “even higher safety standards by all maritime 
nations as soon us the need becomes apparent.” 


ALLUSION TO FOREIGN STANDARDS 


“Then it would not be necessary to await the passing of several decades and 
a new safety-at-sea convention to minimize the unsafe practices which may be 
developed by ship operators in some foreign countries to improve their economic 
position,” he added. 

This disparity between United States and foreign safety standards, to this 
country’s economic disadvantage, was later taken up by Mr. Pate, who cited 
three alleged instances of it—the former Buropa, Kungsholm, and Matsonia, 

Admiral Shepheard reported that in the year ended June 350, there was a 
25 percent decrease in all marine casualties, a 35 percent decrease in all marine 
casualties on vessels subject to Coast Guard inspection and certification, an 18 
percent decrease in loss of life as the result of marine casualties, and a 41 
percent decrease in the number of serious personnel injuries reported. He 
ndded that there was an 11 percent reduction in the number of seagoing ships in 
operation, 

There were 247 deaths resulting from marine accidents in the fiscal year 1949, 
the admiral further explained: 191 of these were on vessels not subject to Coast 
Guard safety jurisdiction, 50 were on barges, dredges, and similar craft, and 
6 were on Coast Guard-inspected vessels, only 1 of these being a passenger. 

The Noronic disaster, in which 105 persons were killed and 14 are missing in 
the fire which swept the vessel at pierside in Toronto On September 17, involved 
a Canadian vessel, not subject to United States Coast Guard safety jurisdiction. 

Admiral Shepheard spoke of the report of the British Institution of Naval 
Architects, covering the 50 vears ended in 1948 except for war Years, which, he 
suid, showed that the United States had the lowest percentage of ship losses in 
relation to tonnage. He said this report showed also that, although oil was 
regarded as a particularly hazardous cargo, United States tankers were shown 
to be about the safest vessels, having the fewest casualties. 

In 1948 American tankers with an insured value of S$700,000,000 had only 
$50,000 loss by fire, he added, and he congratulated tanker operators as an “out- 
standing group in self-regulation.” 


FIVE FACTORS CREDITED 


Admiral Shepheard attributed a continued downward trend in marine casual- 
ties to tive factors: 

1. A higher degree of stability in maritime employment 

2. A return to peacetime standards in proficiency of licensed and certificated 
personnel, 

3. A reduction in the number of waivers in connection with both personnel and 
inatériel, waivers being a wartime expedient by which standards were somewhat 
relaxed. 

4. Return of authority to the Coast Guard to take disciplinary action against 
licensed and certificated seagoing personnel for various infractions of the law 
and regulations, 

5. Dissemination of information of lessons learned from casualties. 

He credited management's interest in safety with last vear’s improved record 
and cited companies which publish safety bulletins, establish safety committees, 
and conduct safety contests, 


Captain Hreernrornam. Cases on file and investigated by the Mer- 
chant Marine Investigating Unit of the United States Coast Guard 
in the Mobile district. 1948 and 1949: 
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Case No. 1: July 3, 1948, fire in locks No. 9 of the Warrior River 
in which the master and one member of the motor vessel Warrior 
were burned due to gross negligence of unqualified, unlicensed per- 
sonnel in charge of motor tug John Hope, with tank barge in tow 
which was leaking and through use of pumps to prevent sinking of 
barge, discharging leaky gasoline barge into waterway leading into 
locks which was ignited after motor tug Warrior was locked into the 
locks, causing damage to the locks installations to the approximate 
damage of $35,000 and seriously burning the master and one crew 
member of the Warrior. 

Case No. 2: November 13, 1948, motor tug Dictotor sunk and two 
men drowned. Operated and in charge of unlicensed person. Case 
of sinking due to improper signal for bridge over Mobile River at 
Jackson, Ala., to be opened. The tug attempted to round up with 
tow and jacked, causing tug to capsize. 

Case No. 3: November 23, 1948, motor tug Corporal in Mobile Bay 
ship channel. In charge of unlicensed person, failed to comply with 
pilot rules and also neglect of lookout causing the steamship Arned yh 
to ground and sinking one barge. Estimated damages, $51,000. 

Case No. 4: December 12, 1948, motor tug A¢/as in Mobile Bay ship 
channel. Unlicensed personnel in charge. Collision with and de- 
stroying beacon No. 27. Cause: Adverse weather conditions. Made 
no report of the destruction of this beacon, which might have led to 
the grounding of other vessels. Claimed that he did not know that 
the person in charge of the vessel had to report same. Had he been 
a licensed deck officer, he would have known that a report had to be 
made on such damage, that it was compulsory to make a report. 

Case No. 5: December 31, 1948, motor vessel Langford with tow 
in collision with motor tug Boaz with tow. Both vessels in charge of 
unlicensed personnel and improper signals given which were mis- 
interpreted by both parties. 

Case No. 6: April 30, 1948, motor vessel A’y7s?da and tow in charge 
of unlicensed personnel, collision and damage to L. & N. bridge over 
Mobile River. Estimated damages, $20,000. A) cumbersome tow 
which would not have been attempted by a licensed person. The same 
kind of collision occurred at the Southern Railway bridge on the 
Tombigbee River on January 20, 1940, with approximate damage of 
$20,000 by a motor vessel with a tow in charge of unlicensed person- 
nel which was due to a cumbersome tow that possibly would not have 
been attempted by a licensed person. 

No action could be taken by the Coast Guard against any of the 
people in charge ot these motor vessels, due to the fact that no require- 
ments of any description are provided in the law which might tend 
to make these same people more careful or subject to penalty. “Today 
the Coast Guard cannot impose requirements for officers aboard Diesel 
or internal-combustion-engine-operated vessels. 

I would like to also point out at this time the pictures as carried in 
the Proceedings of the Merchant Marine Council Bulletin of the 
United States Coast Guard of June 1949.) On the front cover is the 
river steamer /ndiana, with a tow, and on page 111 of the same issue 
of the motor vessel //arry Truman, with a tow, Diesel-operated. Both 
of these tows have approximately 12,000 tons—the /ndana’s tow ap- 
proximately 650 feet long and the larry Truman's tow approximately 
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1,100 feet long. The steamer /ndiana is required by law to have 
licensed deck officers: the Diesel-operated motor vessel JZarrcy Truman 
is not required to have licensed deck oflicers aboard. This does not 
make sense. 

(The photographs referred to follow :) 


Steamer /udiana 


The Harry 7 nan on the lower Mississippi River pushing ar 
Industrial Aerial Photos, New Orleans, Li 


Captain Higernnornam. I quote from the same issue, on page 112, 
a statement of the Coast Guard: 


With increased speed, power, and size of tows, careful inspection of vessels 
and certificates of their personnel must be carried ont. 
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Then they go on to say that such inspection is decreasing, which 
] quote: 

With the transition from steam to Diesel, the number of towboats subject to 
inspection is decreasing— 
which indicates that the Diesel or internal-combustion-engine-operated 
vessels are not inspected, which means that licensed personnel and 
certificated men are not required. 

T could elaborate on these different cases and conditions for hours, 
and I could have cited many others, but I have tried only to point 
out the different circumstances, giving only the high spots and rea- 
sons why such legislation as this bill calls for should be enacted, 
because it is for safety of lives and property. I would like, however, 
to touch on one more example where no casualty did oecur, but which 
could have been disastrous to the extent of $100,000 financial loss and 
the loss of 12 lives. 

Only recently a Diesel-operated tug, the motor vessel Commodore, 
which is not required to carry any licensed deck officers or certificated 
personnel, went out into the Gulf of Mexico, out of sight of land, 
some 150 miles offshore, in charge of a person with only an inland 
pilot license and having no deep-water experience. It was only 
through his reluctant acceptance of advice of other personnel on board 
with deep-sea experience that they were able to prevent the vessel 
from capsizing and possibly drowning everyone on board, 

A steam tug of the same tonnage on the same mission would be 
required to have a licensed master for the waters he was 1: vigating 
and also a licensed mate, yet the Diesel-operated vessel, the Com- 
modore, Was not required to carry licensed or certificated personnel 
of any kind. You can readily see the importance of having licensed 
men in charge of vessels of such tonnage as would be called for under 
this proposed bill. 

In conclusion, | might add that certain operators of Diesel vessels 
requested the Merchant Marine Inspection Unit of the United States 
Coast Guard to inspect their vessels and place requirements on the 
certificate for licensed deck officers and safety regulations as required 
for steam vessels of the same tonnage. This was done at one time 
on a voluntary basis when requested, but I have been informed by 
the Merchant Marine Inspection Unit of the Coast Guard officer in 
charge of the Mobile district that they have definite orders from Coast 
Guard headquarters to discontinue this practice. [In my opinion, the 
granting of such authority through enactment of this bill is a vital 
necessity. 

Mr. O’Toorr. T have been under the impression that in the case of 
the Harry Truman there were too many deck officers. 

Captain Hicernrornam. Mr. Congressman, it is possible they have 
too many deck officers, but that is the company themselves who volun- 
tarily placed those officers on the vessel. We might explain that in 
reference to the Harry Truman that in that particular service it was 
formerly encouraged to promote commerce on the river. 

Mr. O’Pootr. Do all these deck officers come from Missouri ? 

Capt: nin Hicainnornam. I do not believe they do, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Tounrrson. You recited some figures with respect to some acci 
dents, if T can find the right one. 

Captain Hicernnornam. Page 2. 
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Mr. Toutierson. Page 3. You are quoting from the New York 
Times and a statement made by Admiral Shepheard. 

Captain Hiceinsornam. LT have the clipping here in the file. 

Mr. Touierson. IT am not questioning the accuracy of it. You 
quote Admiral Shepheard as saving: 

There were 247 deaths resulting from marine accidents in the fiscal year 
of 1949; 191 of these were on vessels not subjeet to Coast Guard safety juris- 
diction, 50 were on barges, dredges, and similar eraft, and 6 were Coast Guard- 
inspected vessels, only 1 of these being a passenger. 

Are those all in inland waters / 

Captain Hicerspormam. He did not specify whether they were all 
on inland waters but I believe, having regard to the way the article 
reads, he was quoting for the inland waters. 

Mr. Vouterson. What vessels involved—could you tell me what per 
centage of the vessels were Diesel-powered ¢ 

Captain Hicetneornam. No. LTcould not. I attempted to vet such 
information from the Coast Guard and all they sent me was the first 
proceedings. 

Mr. Toutrrson. Now, then, can you give me a rough estimate if you 
do not have the exact figures as to the comparison between Diesel- 
operated and steam operated vessels on Inland waters / What per- 
centage are Diesel and what percentage are steam or other power! 

Captain Hicernrornam. T would like to say. at the present time, 
I do not know for sure. But I would estimate it at 70 to 80 percent 
are Diesel operated—or rather internal-combustion engines. 

Mr. ‘Tourerson. The figures with relation to barwes, dredges, and 
other craft were 50 deaths and 6 were on Coast Guard-inspected 
vessels. These Coast Guard-inspected vessels, were they steam?’ Do 
you know 4 

Captain Hiccrnnormam. IT would not know. 7 am quoting exactly 
as if appears in the article. 

Mr. Tonrerson. In the specific cases vou have cited involving un 
licensed personnel, ¢ ati you te tT] mie whe ther the Se uni ee] sed pe reohne ] 
were members of your organization ¢ 

Captain Hreernnorinam. No, They were not. 

Mr. Totierson. None of them were ¢ 

Captain Hreernnornam. No, sir. 

Mr. Vourerson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Har Any othe r questions ¢ 

Mr. Boykin. I just wanted to sav, Mr. Chairman, T have lived with 
Captain Higginbotham. TI have known his pay so his wife. If you 
want to see a good flag of Alabama, they presented me with it. She 
is one of the Gold Star group. He went right from the bottom to the 
top and they have a wreatl deal of love and respect for him in my 
district. I know all the matters he speaks of. 

Was that Dr. John Hope’s boat ¢ 

Captain Hieernnoruam. It was. 

Mr. Borxry. Did that happen before we put in the new bridge at 
Jackson, Ala. 4 

Captain Hicernsotiam. Yes, sin 

Mr. Boynin. That has been corrected. We had a 82,000,000 bridge 
there. The Government put half the money up and the railroad the 
other half. 
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Thank you Captain Higginbotham. We are surely glad to have 
you here. 

Captain Hicernnoruam. I would also like to state in regard to one 
of these accidents to the railroad bridge that the railroad company 
had to detour their traffic for one whole week in one case. 

Mr. Boykin. That was the L. & N. bridge? 

Captain Hicarnsoruam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harr. Mr. Weichel? 

Mr. Wetcuer. In your statement you say 191 deaths were not sub- 
ject to the Coast Guard safety laws ¢ 

Captain Hicarnnornam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuev. Were you here the other day when Captain Savonis 
testified that every one of the vessels are subject to safety regulations ¢ 
Did you hear that the other day ¢ 

Captain Hicernroriam. Yes. I heard the statement. 

What I meant by my statement in the record about not being subject 
to the safety laws was they were not subject to inspection or any re- 
quirements in carrying unlicensed or uncertificated men. 

Mr. Weicuen. But you agree they all have to have safety with 
reference to fire, life preservers, and fire extinguishers 4 

Captain Hieeixsormam. All vessels afloat. But there is no definite 
requirements in regard to how many fire extinguishers. ‘There is not 
in regard to life preservers. In other words, in the case of a Diesel 
engine- or internal-combustion engine-operated vessel, there will be 
at least one fire extinguisher aboard. 

Mr. Weicten, You agree with Captain Savonis as to that ¢ 

Captain Higernnornam. Yes. I agree. 

Mr. Wetcuen. In reference to the 191 lives lost, you say those were 
in respect of 300-ton vessels. How many vessels are there under the 
Motorboat Act. There would be 200.000 or 300,000 7 

Captain Higernnornam. I would say under 15 gross tons there is 
approximately half a million. 

Mr. Wetcnuen. So this statement refers to everything under 300 
tons and vou do not know whether that is quoted correctly or not? 

Captain Hicernsoruam, This is taken from the Coast Guard pro- 
ceedings. I endeavored to get a breakdown. I can read you the 
letter. 

Mr. Weicnet, You are quoting from the New York Times? 

Captain Hicerneornam. Yes. Statement by Admiral Shepheard. 

Mr. Wetcien. The number of people involved in that would take 
care of everything under 500 tons. That would be at least one-half a 
million boat owners. 

Captain Higerporuam. Possibly, sir. 

Mr. Wetcenen. So it apples to that. That is all. 

Mr. Harr. Is that all, Mr. Weichel? Any other questions, gen- 
tlemen ¢ 

Thank vou very much, Captain. 

Mr. Bonner. All these vessels you are discussing now with combus- 
tion engines—formerly the work being done by these vessels was done 
hy vessels with certificated officers ¢ 

Captain Hicernnornam. They were. 

Mr. Harr. All right, sir. 

Captain Hicerneornam. T wish to thank the chairman and the com- 
mittee for the privilege of making my statement. 
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Mr. Totierson. Is there any record of a comparable period of time 
with respect to accidents on these vessels while they were steam- 
operated ¢ 

Captain Hieeinsornam. I would say that there is by the Coast 
Guard. But as I have stated before, | attempted to get a breakdown 
and the only thing I got from them—first. I tried through the loca] 
oflice. They sent it to the district office; and the district oflice referred 
it to the Washington headquarters and back again and what I got 
was the proceedings which are very, very vague and only gives the 
full total. 

It is very hard to get anything out of the Coast Guard. I know. 

Mr. Totitrrson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harr. Captain DeMooy. 

(The following articles were submitted for the information of the 
committee :) 


{From the New York Herald Tribune, October 27, 1949] 


Bureaucratic TREND Forecast IN Suip Sarery—ApMiIrnat SHEPHEARD WARNS 
INDUSTRY OF NEW BILLS 


Cuicaco, October 26.-—A warning of increased bureaucracy in the field of 
maritime safety by Federal, Stute, and municipal goverumenuts was sounded here 
today by Rear Adm. H. C. Shepheard, Chief of the Coast Guard Ofiice of Merchant 
Marine Safety. 

As principal speaker at the marine section of the National Safety Congress, 
Admiral Shepheard urged upon the American maritime industry the necessit 
for self-regulation and the continuance of the high American standards as a 
means for avoiding bureaucratic control 

Admiral Shepheard said that many States and municipalities had adopted 
rules and regulations affecting ships in port and that there was before Congress 
legislation which wonld place all safety, including that of the designing, con 
struction, and maintenance of ships under a new Bureau of Accident Prevention 
in the Department of Labor. He said the legislative proposals “conld easily 
produce a gigantic bureaucracy.” 

According to official Coast Guard figures disclosed by Admiral Shepheard, 
there had been a 25-percent decrease in all marine casualties in the year ending 
June 30, 1949, and an 1S-percent decrease in the loss of life. Of the 247 lives 
lost, only 6 occurred on ships subject to Coast Guard inspection There had 
also been a 41-percent decrease in serious injuries to maritime personn 


{From the Mobile Register, May 1, 1947] 


Tuirp L. & N. Span Struck, DAMAGED RY VESSEL I 
Mite CreeEK Bripnck WrbpNESpDAY: CHICKASAHO 
REVISION 


The Louisville & Nashville Railway's main-line bridge over Three-Mile Creek 
was rammed by an oil birge Wednesday, becoming the third L. & N. span to be 
damaged by shipping here in the past several weeks. B. H. Hurbin, assistant 
division superintendent, said the bridge was badly damaged but that it can still 
be used by tratflic. 

He said the tug Arisida, operated by Hyar Towing Co.. of Pensacola, was tov 
ing two oil barges through an open draw at the Three-Mile Creek Bridge, when 
one of the barges got loose from its tow and bounced against the west side pier of 
the span 

The accident came while the L. & N. was hastening repairs to the nearby 
Chickasabogue bridge which was knocked out of commission Monday when it was 
struck by the former Navy carrier Reaper. 

Several weeks ago, a freighter in the Maritime Commission reserve fleet broke 
loose from its mooring during a storm and ran into a third L. & N. bridge up 
stream 
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TRAPFRIC REROUTED 

Traftic over the main L. & N. line between Cincinnati and New Orleans will 
not be resumed for several days, company officials said Wednesday, because of 
the damaged bridge at Chickasabogue. A revised and temporary schedule has 
been put into effect. 

Here is the present schedule followed by L. & N. at Mobile: 

The Humming Bird has been discontinued. 

The Pan-American (No. 98 north-bound and 99 south-bound), with coaches 
only will operate between Bay Minette and Cincinnati, leaving Bay Minette at 
about 1:20 a. m., but there is no special bus service to make the connection, 

All trains from New York and other eastern points have discontinued operation 
through Mobile and have been rerouted to New Orleans over the Southern Rail- 
Way system lines, via Birmingham. 

Trains Nos. 1 and 4 are operating between Cincinnati and Bay Minette to 
handle passengers only with busses transferring passengers of these trains 
between Mobile and Bay Minette, thus providing through service. No baggage, 
mail, or express will be transferred except such hand baggage as passengers 
av carry themselves. 

Pullman sleeping cars between Cincinnati and New Orleans. between Chicago 
and New Orleans, and between Jacksonville and New Orleans will be operated in 
and out of Bay Minette and in and out of Mobile and similar accomodations will 
be available on each side of the transfer. 

The schedules of trains between Mobile and New Orleans follow : 

No. 7: Leaves Mobile 10:05, arrives New Orleans 3:45 p.m. 

No. 1: Leaves Mobile at 8:15 p. m., arrives at New Orleans at 7 p. m, 

No. 4: Arrives from New Orleans at 12:45 noon. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. CORNELIUS DeMOOY, SECRETARY, JERSEY 
CITY LOCAL, NO. 3, OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATION MASTERS, 
MATES, AND PILOTS OF AMERICA, AFL 


Captain DeMooy. My statement deals with a system that is abso- 
lutely the reverse of that mentioned earlier by Mr. Earp. This system 
employs licensed men. 

My local is composed of captains, mates, pilots, and the licensed 
wheelsmen employed on tugs, ferries, and self-propelled steam lighters 
in New York Harbor. I am regularly employed as tug captain in 
the marine department of the Pennsylvania Railroad in the port of 
New York. In addition to my work in the nautical schools and as 
a cadet officer, I have spent almost 32 years on the inland waters, of 
which almost 25 vears have been as a licensed officer employed on the 
various tugs of the Pennsylvania Railroad operating in New York 
Harbor. 

The port of New York is no doubt one of the busiest in the world. 
Over the waters of the port pass a never-ending stream of tugs, ferries, 
sightseeing vessels, small tankers, self-propelled lighters, small coast- 
wise vessel, as well as the largest of oceangoing ships. 

Currents and tides in the pert of New York are strong and tricky 
and cause ever-changing water conditions. Fogs occur frequently and 
we often have difficult winter weather. Combine this with the heavy 
traffic in the port and you will see clearly that to be a master of any 
vessel operating in this area requires training, skill, and long experi- 
ence. ‘To obtain a license to operate vessels in this port, one must 
demonstrate this training, skill, and experience to the satisfaction of 
the Coast Guard licensing authorities. 

In New York Harbor there are operated numerous Diesel-driven 
motor vessels, These vessels perform the same type of work as steam- 
driven vessels; they have the exact same navigating problems as do 
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steam vessels. Many of the railroads, which operate numerous tugs. 
use Diese] tugs as well as steam tugs to perform the same type of 
service, 

Of the tugs operated by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 6 are Diesel; 
the Erie Railroad operates 12 tugs, 5 of which are Diesel; the Lehigh 
Valley has now acquired 4 Diesel tugs; the Lackawanna now has in 
service a Diesel ferry, while the New York Central and the Long 
Island Railroad operate 2 Diesel tugs each. The trend is toward 
replacing older equipment with Diesel-driven vessels. 

All of these railroads require licensed personnel on their Diesel tugs. 
The fear of law and civil suits has made it advisable for all of the 
railroads operating tugs to have a licensed employee in charge of the 
vessel, whether it be steam- or motor-driven. Many private operators 
also hire only licensed men to command their tugs, as the Diesel is also 
gradually replacing the steam vessels among the privately owned tug 
fleets. 

These Diesel vessels have generally more power and greater speed 
than their predecessors. It is imperative that such faster and more 
powerful vessels should carry competent licensed personnel. It seems 
to me that the existing law is ridiculous in providing for licensed ofli- 
cers on steam-driven tugs but not requiring them on the faster and 
more powerful Diesel-driven ships. 

To add to my statement, I stated [am a master of a tug on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. My seniority entitles me to move over from 
a steam tug toa Diesel tug in that company. Tf my particular vessel 
requires its machinery repaired or has to be drydocked, I move to 
a steam tug. The expansion of that is that [ can start one day 
on a vessel that requires a license and on the next day be on a tug 
that does not require a license. 

As most operators in New York Harbor require licensed personnel 
on their motor-driven tugs, though not required i» do so by law, 
serious accidents in New York Tlarbor bares teen largely avoided. 
But the continued increase in the nunil 
vessels, some used for the movement of gasoline and oi 
dangerous cargoes, calls for specific legislation, such as the pend 
hg bill. before il disastrous collision results from the iy mipetence 
of an unlicened master employed by an owner seeking to @ain a 
competitive advantage. 

This time | hope this necessary legislation wil be enacted be fore 

disaster occurs, rather than waiting for the imevitable to happe 


er of these Diesel-drive 


if it is not enacted. 

Now IT would like to add to this also. We had quite a discussion, 
Mr. Chairman, about the vessels carrying passengers not for lire. 
You will find in New York Harbor that that ts quite a common occur 
rence. Several large factories carry employees from one side of 
the Kill van Kull to bring their eniplor es from one location to an 
other. This is carrying passengers hot for hire. Tl ese ve sels are 
often of quite a eood size. 

We had il disastrous accident some Vears ago. A ship earrviny 
employees across the Hudson River had 92 people drowned. That 
vessel was uninspected and might have been under the tonnage. The 
vessel carried life preservers and that is all that ean be said of that. 

We have vessels and the company that was connected with the South 
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Amboy explosion, the Hielan people, have vessels which carry employ 
ees from one location to another. They are the so-called dynamite 
gang. They also carry small packages of dynamite which might 
make a bad collision and a disaster. 

There have been quite a few remarks in regard to fishing vessels. 
We may think in our driving through New York Harbor and in 
daytime that any competent master can recognize a fishing vessel. 
After some years of experience I presume any man can apply for 

i license. One learns to recognize the type of lines of the fishing 
natal and its approximate course and so forth. So in my tugboat 
experience fishing vessels are not a boat that we have to sheer awa, 
from or feel in any danger of collision. 

It is different with the question of pleasure craft. I am talking 
from practical experience. The pleasure craft are like an automobile 
with a woman driver. They sheer away from these and we generally 
go accordingly. 

Also we have in the harbor as craft the type that carry passengers 
not for hire. Several railroad companies and private companies 
occasionally take shippers or buyers out for parties. That is not 
in mind. The fact that a boat like that could be moved around 
in steady traffic, like New York Harbor, should bring it under the 
same regulations as anyone else. 

Mr. Harr. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

All right, Captain. 

Captain DeMooy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Harr. Our next witness will be Captain Van Buren. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. W. J. VAN BUREN, SECRETARY AND WASH- 
INGTON REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL ORGANIZATION MASTERS, 
MATES AND PILOTS OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Captain Van Buren. The National Organization Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of America is affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, and the Interna 
tional Transport Workers Federation. The National Organization 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of America represents the licensed person 
nelin the deck department of American-flag vessels. We are the only 
organization in this country representing the licensed deck personnel; 
approximately 9.000 of our members are employed under contract with 
almost all American shipping companies and with several railroads 
operating marine departments. 

The National Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots of America 
earnestly and stanchly supports this bill (HL. R. 2516) and urges its 
prompt enactment by the Congress. 

The sole purpose of this bill is to modernize our present archaic 
shipping lews by requiring the same standards for licensed personnel 
aboard vessels propelled by Diesel and other internal-combustion 
engines as are now required aboard vessels propelled by steam engines. 

Let me say at the outset that nothing in this bill applies to vachts 
and other pleasure craft. to fishing beats of less than 300 gross tons. 
or to fishing vessels which do not normally navigate beyond 50 miles 
from the United States. This bill does not attempt to provide any 
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additional requirements or impose any new burdens on ship operators. 
Its only purpose is to provide that officers on Diesel-powered vessels 
shall satisfy the same requirements as those on steam-powered vessels. 

The first section of this bill provides that the United States Coasi 
(ruard shall tix the minimum number of licensed deck officers required 
for the safe navigation of vessels of the United States of L100 gross 
tons or more, Whether or not such vessels are subject to the inspection 
laws of the United States. All this does is to extend the Coast Guard 
authority to all vessels propelled by machinery, and not limit it, as 
at present, only to steam-powered ships. This first sentence, which 
is the crux of this bill, merely provides that the licensed personnel 
requirements shall apply to all vessels whether propelled by steam or 
Diesel engines. The second sentence of this bill provides only that 
in fixing such minimum number of licensed personnel, the Coast Guard 
shall be guided by the standards established for steam vessels of like 
tonnage and service, 

Under existing law, only steam-propelled vessels are required to 
undergo inspection by the Coast Guard and to receive a certificate of 
inspection. ‘This bill will in no way extend the law governing the 
inspection of vessels, as it is limited only to requirements for licensed 
personnel, But as Diesel vessels will not have a certificate of inspec- 
tion on which the manning requirements are usually endorsed, this 
bill provides for the issuance of a special document specifying only 
the manning requirements for deck oflicers. The penalty for non- 
compliance with the officer requirements specified by the Coast Guard 
would be a fine of 8500, 

This bill is directed principally toward commercial-type vessels 
which are propelled by Diesel engines and which operate in our inland 
waters, Its major effect is on tugs and towboats which have in recent 
years been built with Diesel rather than steam engines. 

The need for this bill is quite obvious, when we consider the changes 
which have been brought about in the propulsion machinery used 
aboard American vessels. When the existing laws governing the 
manning of American-flag vessels were enacted, steam was almost the 
only method of propulsion. Accordingly, the requirements for licensed 
personnel applied solely to steam-driven ships. 

In recent years however, the development of the internal-combustion 
engine, principally the Diesel-type engine, has been extremely rapid. 
Because of their greater efficiency, Diesel engines have to a great extent 
replaced steam engines on vessels operating on our inland waters. 

If vou were to look at the tugs and towboats operating in New 
York Harbor, for instance, I believe you would find that today there 
are more Diesel vessels than steam. But, because of the fact that the 
existing manning laws were enacted prior to this large-scale develop- 
ment of the Diesel, we are faced with this very anomalous situation— 
that the licensed officer requirements for two vessels of identical size 
and type, which are used in exactly the same service, have completely 
different legal requirements regarding their licensed deck personnel, 
depending on the type of their engines. 

The existing situation can probably best be demonstrated by the 
following example: Suppose there are two companies operating in 
New York Harbor, one using steam- and the other using Diesel-pow- 
ered tugs. Suppose each tug is LOO feet long, each is powered by a 
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1.200-horsepower engine, and each performs the exact same service 
Under the existing law, which was enacted to insure the safety of the 
vessel and of other vessels in the area, the operator of the steam-driven 
tug is required to have a licensed officer aboard as captain. Under the 
existing law, however, enacted before the Diesel came into popular 
use, the captain of the Diesel-driven tug is not required to have a 
license, is not required to show any evidence of specialized training 
or experience, and could very well constitute a serious menace to his 
own vessel and to all vessels in areas into which his vessel may move. 

I think that this example clearly demonstrates the ridiculous situa- 
tion now existing whereby our safety standards imposed by law and 
enforced by the Coast Guard cover some vessels but do not apply to 
identical-type ships performing identical service when they are pro- 
pelled by other than steam engines. 

Visualize, if you will, a crowded harbor, a narrow river, or a lake 
port with its large number of vessels. Congress long ago r nee that 
vessels operating in such waters must be under the control and diree- 
tion of men having demonstrated their fitness to command these ves- 
sels and to operate them safely. ‘The Coast Guard issues licenses to 
people who have demonstrated their fitness for such work. That 
service has established certain examinations which all persons desiring 
to be officers aboard American vessels must pass. Lf any officer demon- 
strates that he is unfit, after receiving his license, the Coast Guard 
provides for its cancellation. 

In other words, Congress and the Coast Guard have provided 
standards whereby qualified people may obtain licenses after they have 
demonstrated that they are qualified to command a vessel. The rigid 
examination standards are insurance that only qualified people are 
so licensed. I think it is obvious that a person who has not so demon- 
strated his fitness to command a ship should not be trusted with its 
direction. Not only is he a menace to his own vessel but to all 
navigation. 

We all know that, while we may be the most careful driver of an 
automobile, an incompetent or foolhardy driver may wreck our car 
as well as his own. Similarly, an uniqualified captain on a vessel 
may destroy other vessels as well as his own: he may cause the death 
of personnel on other ships as well as of the men serving with him. 

Our support of this legislation can be summarized by saying that 
we feel that only competent officers, who have demonstrated such 
competency to the satisfaction of the United States Coast Guard and 
received’ licenses. should be permitted to command United States- 
flag vessels. It is our view that this principle applies to Diesel vessels 
just as strongly as it does to steam vessels. Accordingly, I urge upon 
the committee and the Congress the prompt enactment of this bill, 
which will insure the same identical licensine requirements upon all 
vessels of the same type and service, irrespective of the type of 
machinery which drives its propeller. Our view is that a man who 
drives a Ford should be required to fill the same safety and licensing 
requirements as does a man who drives a Chevrolet. 

Let me give you an example of how the present legal situation 
which this bill is designed to cure, now operates by relating it to 
requirements for a driver’s license in the city of Washington. In 
order to drive a Chevrolet car in Washington, a man must pass an 
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examination to show that he knows how to drive safely; he is then 
issued a driver's license Certainly, it would be ridiculous to say that 
a man who drives a Chevrolet must have a driver's license, while a 
man who drives a Ford does not have to have a driver's license. It 
would be particularly ridiculous if the law were to provide that 
driver of a Chevrolet, which has only six cylinders, must have 
driver’s license, while the driver of a Ford does not have to have : 
driver’s license because his car has eight cylinders. It would be 
equally silly to say that aman who is driving a Chevrolet must prove 
his competency to drive and must get a driver's license, while a man 
who drives a Kaiser does not have to have a driver's license merely be- 
cause Kaisers were not manufactured at the time the original driver’s 
license requirement law was passed. When put in these terms we can 
see how obvious the problem is here. For under the existing law, 
the man who steers a steamboat must have a license, while an officer 
who steers a Diesel boat in the exact manner and having the exact 
same problem does not have to have a license, merely because his en- 
gine is of a different type. It is similarly ridiculous to say that a man 
who steers a steamboat must have a license as an officer, but that a 
man who steers a Diesel ship in the same manner does not have to have 
a license because Diesels were not in use on ships when the original 
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laws were passed. 

When the automobile began to replace the horse-drawn buggy, 
necessary laws were enacted to help insure the safety of the driver and 
of others with whom he might come into contact. Today, the Diese} 
engine is gradually driving out the steam engine from our inland 
waters. It is necessary, therefore, to revise our horse and buggy 
laws so as to include these Diesel vessels in the legislation govern- 
ing the requirements for officers operating these ships. The hazards 
faced by Diesel engines in their navigation are the same as those 
faced by steam-propelled ships. It is equally necessary that com- 
petent licensed officers command these ships. That is the purpose of 
this bill. 

Our sincere support of this legislation is based upon the fact that 
safety requires competent personnel to be in command of all of our 
vessels, Safety requires that Diesel-propelled vessels be commanded 
by men having the same standards of knowledge and training as those 
in charge of the operation of similar tvpe of vessels differing only in 
that their propulsion is by steam. This bill will modernize the exist- 
ing navigation laws by extending the same requirements to Diesel 
as now exists for steam-powered ships. 

Let me also point out that the existing law not only is detrimental 
to safety, but unfairly discriminates between certain operators. If 
vou take two operators owning identical types of ships. performing 
identical functions and competing for the available business in their 
areas, it seems unfair to impose requirements for licensed officers on 
one as opposed to the other, merely because the power plant in their 
respective ships is different. In addition, many operators of Diesel 
type vessels have recognized the need for licensed officers and have 
voluntarily employed only licensed personnel to command their ships. 
This bill will in no way affect them. Its only effect will be on the 
so-called “gyppo” operators of Diesel tugs who do not employ licensed 
personnel and who thereby jeopardize tlie safety of others as well as 
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their own ships. I think the fact that so many Diesel operators have 
recognized the need for properly qualified officers clearly demonstrates 
the need for a bill of this kind. C ongress long ago recognized the 
need for requiring licensed officers on steam vessels. The need is 
equally great today for licensed officers on Diesel vessels. Accord- 
ingly, | urge passage of this bill. 

First and foremost, I want to reemphasize that enactment of this 
measure is vitally necessary if we are going to have safe commercial 
navigation in the crowded waters of our ports and in the narrow 
channels of our inland rivers. When a man in command of a vessel 
signals an approaching vessel what he intends to do, it is essential to 
his safety that the man receiving the signal has sufficient training to 
understand its significance and to act accordingly for the safety of 
both vessels. It was pointed out that a man may pass over a certain 
waterway long enough to be able to know it exceedingly well; it is 
equally, if not more important, however, that he be sufficiently trained 
to handle his vessel so as to protect both it and other ships operating in 
the same area. For example, to insure the safety of ships in a crowded 
port such as New York, it is essential that the man in command of a 
vessel be fully aware of all of the complicated requirements for safe 
navigation in order to protect others as well as himself. 

Our problem and our fears regarding the safety factor are not 
academic. The published records ‘of the Coast Guard show that dur- 
ing the vear from July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948, there were a total of 
#68 casualties by vessels which were not required to carry licensed 
deck officers. Such vessels, commanded by unlicensed personnel, were 
involved in 566 collisions with other vessels: S7 lives were lost. Acci- 
dents do not just happen; these could have been avoided by competent 
licensed personnel. 

Mr. Harr. Right there, do you have any figures on vessels carrying 
licensed personnel over the same period ¢ 

Captain Van Buren. No, Mr. Chairman. Tam sorry I have not. 

We feel that the men navigating in our crowded rivers and harbors 
must be protected against the actions of unqualified personnel which 
jeopardize their safety. The only way that these accidents can be 
avoided is to insure, through enactment of this bill, that people navi- 
gating Diesel type vessels in these waters shall be required to prove 
in advance the knowledge, training, and skill required to obtain their 
license, 

In the questions put to me at a brief hearing last vear, it was 
emphasized that some of the tugs which would be covered by this bill 
were small in size. May I point out, however, that while the size of 
the tug may be small, the tow it pulls or pushes may range in size to 
double the length of the Queen Mary. Moreover, a tug with its tow 
is more cumbersome to handle than a ship. Operation of these huge 
and unwieldy tows under the command of other than qualified licensed 
personnel presents a tremendous danger to safe navigation in the 
waters which they ply. 

A good deal of time was spent on the question of punishment of 
licensed as compared with unlicensed personnel. By this bill we 
are not really attempting to change the punishment involved for im- 
proper navigation. Our purpose is to prevent the occurrence of 
accidents by insuring that qualified people direct the operations of 
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vessels over 100 gross tons. We want to prevent accidents—not to 
punish after they have occurred. 

May I also point out, however, that there is the salient difference 
between a licensed and unlicensed man and the differing requirements 
for Diesel and steam vessels which is of tremendous significance. 
Under the existing Jaw, a man must have a license to command a steam 
vessel; anyone, licensed or unlicensed, m: iy be in command of a Diesel 
ship. Suppose that a licensed and an unlicensed man are engaged in 
a collision and both are found to be criminally negligent. The license 
of the licensed officer would be immediately suspended or canceled by 
the Coast Guard. The unlicensed man, however, could continue to 
operate a Diesel vessel or could return to the command of a Diesel ship 
the day after his conviction on a criminal charge. 

Mr. Harr. Provided he was not sent to jail. 

Captain Van Buren. Well, they do not send the unlicensed men to 
jail, only the licensed. 

Mr. Harr. My understanding is that they always penalize convicted 
criminals in some way. 

Captain Van Buren. A little further on my statement will show 
that 1s very rare. 

Neither he nor the previously licensed man could command the 
steam vessel. In other words, irrespective of the nature and extent of 
the penalty imposed, it will be seen that the lack of the license require- 
ment for Diesel vessels opens the door to repeated violations by 
proven incompetent officers. On the other hand, the requirements 
for a license on steam vessels insures that a man who is demonstrated 
as incompetent for his license cannot again put his vessel and others 
in jeopardy, 

May I also point out that where a licensed man commits a violation 
of the nautical navigation rules his punishment through the Coast 
Guard procedures is generally swift and sure. On the other hand, 
resort to the courts in the case of the unlicensed officer is rare, except 
in the most serious of infractions. 

I have been asked whether this bill is a job-making measure. Let 
me state categorically that this bill has no such purpose and will not, 
in my opinion, result in one single additional job being made, What 
it will do is to increase the quality of the men in command of Ameri- 
can-flag vessels without increasing the quantity. Every vessel today, 
Diesel or steam, has an officer in command. All this bill will do will 
be to require that, aboard Diesel vessels of over 100 gross tons, that 
commanding officer will have demonstrated his competency and fitness 
by obtaining a Federal license. 

As for the suggestion that the union membership will be increased, 
this bill in no way requires or suggests that such a licensed oflicer 
must be a union member, Let me point out, moreover, that any man 
presently holding a job as an unlicensed officer may qualify for his 
license by proving his fitness to the Coast Guard. If he proves such 
fitness and obtains a license, he would, under this bill, be permitted 
to continue m his previous occupation. Only the incompetents and 
the unqualified would be weeded out by their inability to demonstrate 
sufficient knowledge of their work to obtain a license. In other words, 
the sole effect of this bill would be to weed out those whose lack of 
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knowledge creates a tremendous danger to the safety of themselves 
and to others. 

I have been asked whether the greater simplicity of the Diesel-type 
engine makes it unnecessary to have the same number of licensed deck 
officers aboard. Let me point out that this bill deals only with the 
deck officers who navigate the ship. It does not in any way extend 
the requirements for engine-room personnel. Even though there may 
be greater simplicity of engine operations, I submit to you that there 
is the same problem for Diesel as for steam insofar as navigation is 
concerned. Congress has long found and stated that steam vessels 
need licensed deck oflicers in order to be navigated safely. If the 
navigation problem for the Diesel is the same, and it is, it is ridiculous 
that Diesel-powered vessels should not be required to have the same 
standard for their navigation officers. 

Let me also point out that this bill in no way increases the number 
of unlicensed personnel, or engineering officers; it deals only with the 
deck officers, who are most important from the standpoint of safety in 
that they direct the operations of the ship. 

This bill is not directed against small owners. Any owner of a 
vessel may obtain a license in the same manner as any other officer. 
Moreover, this requirement will not in any way drive vessels out of 
business or lower, as was suggested, the total number of vessels in 
operation because of increasing manning costs. The automobile, the 
truck, and changing general conditions have driven out some vessels. 
It is certain, however, that this bill will not in any way affect the status 
of such ships, as the only increase in cost would be the difference in 
salary, if any, paid to the unqualified commanding officer as compared 
to that paid to a qualified commanding officer. 

This bill is tremendously important to the members of our organi- 
zation. For many years, others have tried in various ways to require 
Diesel-engined vessels to be subject to the inspection requirements. 
We feel that the paramount purpose would be served by this bill 
by insuring that those directing the running of ships in our crowded 
waters shall be qualified to protect themselves and us. This is merely 
a limited approach and is the first one which our organization has 
attempted. 

I feel confident that the merits of this case are so great, and the needs 
for this bill so overwhelming, that if the committee could get a full 
understanding of the problem, the bill would be reported out without 
question. I repeat that it is as simple as this: the Congress has 
previously decided that a licensed officer is necessary on a steam vessel 
in order to assure her safe navigation. — It is equally important, since 
the development of the Diesel, that the same standards for the navi- 
gating deck officers be imposed for that type ship. To fail to do so 
would establish a complete inconsistency in congressional policy. 
The only alternative would be the repeal of the present standards for 
deck officers on steam vessels. The need for that requirement, however, 
has been so long and forcibly demonstrated, that I feel sure that the 
committee membership will find that it should be extended, instead, 
to the Diesel-powered ship. 

Two other bills are before the committee today (H. R. 2317 and 
H.R. 3646). Both of these bills would extend the Coast Guard inspec- 
tion requirements to additional classes of vessels. We are in general 
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sympathy with the purpose of those bills, but are limiting our own 
statements at this time to H. R. 2316, which is much narrower in scope. 
While the other two bills would extend all the inspection requirements 
to the vessels mentioned therein, our bill (H. R. 2316) deals only with 
the need of making the deck officer manning requirements the same for 
Diesel ships as for steamships. This is much narrower than the 
other bills; our bill affects a smaller number of vessels, and would only 
put into effect a requirement whose necessity is so obvious as to require 
little demonstration. Our bill would not subject a single additional 
vessel to the Coast Guard inspection requirements. Thus while we are 
in general sympathy with all bills which might increase the safety of 
navigation, we must limit our testimony to this particular bill (H. R. 
2516). 

Let me again emphasize our belief that the manning laws should 
be modernized by enactment of this bill. Our view is that the same 
safety standards which Congress and the Coast Guard have established 
for steam-driven vessels must be made equally applicable for Diesel 
vessels of the same type performing the same service. 

That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Harr. Any questions, gentlemen / 

Mr. Bonner. What is the difference in the crew of a steam-pro- 
elled vessel and of a Diesel-propelled vessel of the same power and 
size ¢ 

Captain Vax Buren. The Diesel vessel requires about the same 
deck personnel. 

Mr. Bonner. I mean the entire crew. 

Captain Van Buren. The only thing that is saved in regard to a 
Diesel is in the engine room. That is the fireman and oilers and 
wipers—one thing and another. 

Mr. Bonner. How much difference is there ? 

Captain Van Buren. It depends on the size of the boat. 

Mr. Bonner. | am asking in respect of the same size and type of 
vessel. 

Captain Van Buren. I do not know of any. 

Mr. Bonner. You say vou do not know of any difference ? 

Captain Van Buren. Only in the engine. It is the same number 
of men in regard to the engine room, only they do not have to have a 
fireman. 

Mr. Bonner. What difference is there in the crew of the steam- 
propelled vessel and Diesel of the same power / 

Captain Van Buren. About two firemen. That is all. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank vou. 

Mr. Mitier. As I understand it, you say that this would not put 
the boats out of business and would not require anything but a com- 
petent operator. I would like to get your views on a situation like 
this. There are many small freighters and small commercial ves- 
sels powered by Diesels that operate in very local waters where the 
operators and owners have been navigating since the year 1 and are 
familiar with the local conditions and operate with complete safety. 

If they were required to have a license they would immediately be 
qualified, theoreticaly, in New York Harbor where you say that prac- 
tically all the tugs are operated by licensed personnel, and very prop- 
erly so. Wouldn't you be putting that requirement to make the little 
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operator in the lake or bay who never would take his ship into a 
crowded harbor such as New York—wouldn’t you require him to 
have a lot of extra knowledge in order to get this license which he does 
not need¢ Once he is licensed he would supposedly be entitled to go 
anywhere. 

Captain Van Buren. That is not true. You get a license for the 
waters you want to cover and you pass an examination as to your 
knowledge of those waters, such as lighthouses, buoys, and shoal spots. 
You could get a license for Philadelphia which would not cover New 
York. 

Mr. Miuier. Are your licenses issued with respect to the boat and 
the location where the particular deck oflicer operates or once he is a 
licensed deck officer can he apply for a post on any boat that comes 
under his classification ¢ 

Cantain Van Buren. He would have to have an examination to 
cover extended waters. If his license is for New York and he wants 
to go to the Gulf he would have to take an examination for those 
waters. 

Mr. Minter. Suppose he is a man with a little run up the Hudson 
River. Wouldn't he have to pass an examination to enable him to 
go out of New York Harbor ¢ 

Captain Van Buren. Not necessarily. We have ferryboats which 
requi.e license for going from New Jersey to New York. 

Mr. Miniter. And the license just covers that 

Captain Van Buren. That is right. 

Mr. Minter. And the qualifications are for that run and nowhere 
else. 

Mr. Totterson. One of the witnesses last week testified that a steam 
vessel of the description given by the witness would require 17 men 
whereas a Diesel vessel of the same size would only require 8 or 9. 
Have you any comment to make on that? 

Captain Van Buren. As | understand that gentleman’s statement it 
was that the same vessel would require 17 with steam and about 15 
with Diesel. 

Mr. ‘Totterson. I thought he said half of that. 

Captain Van Buren. The only thing that is saved is the firemen. 
They have no boilers to stoke. Maybe oilers or wipers or something 
like that. 

Mr. ‘Totiterson. You do not agree with his testimony if I give it 
correctly that it would require about 50 percent as much crew for a 
Diesel as for a steam-operated vessel 4 

Captain Van Buren. I don’t think they cut down half the crew. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you think there is a difference in the degree of 
safety in the two types of propulsion, Diesel and steam ¢ 

Captain Van Buren. Safety in which way / 

Mr. Bennerr. Is one more safe than the other? 

Captain Van Buren. In regard to navigating? 

Mr. Bennetr. In regard to the evolution of the strength which 
drives the propeller. 

Captain Van Buren. I do not think there is any difference in the 
safety of that. 

Mr. Bennett. The reason I ask is that I inferred from things said 
by other witnesses that some propulsion was of a more dangerous type 
in making the power with which the propeller was run. 
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Captain Vaw Buren. The only thing I could conceive that would 
make the steam vessel more dangerous would be the boiler and explo- 
sions from boilers. I do not remember when we had one in the port 
of New York and that is pretty much congested. 

Mr. Bennerr. And outside of that you have no other thought? 

Mr. Weicne.. You made a statement in regard to the licensed and 
unlicensed vesesls. Do you know how many more unlicensed there are 
than license-bearing ships ¢ 

Captain Van Buren. No; I do not. 

Mr. Weicuen. One way to get away from the prejudice of the Coast 
Guard would be to give up the license instead of getting everyone else 
to take a license ¢ 

If we are not going to license the Diesel boats why not repeal the law 
requiring steamboats to be licensed, if it is just as safe? Steamboat 
licenses were encouraged because of the danger of explosions and so 
on. Maybe a lot of those laws with reference to steamboats could be 
repealed. What would you recommend ¢ 

Captain Van Buren. I would not recommend that. I think we 
need them all, 

Mr. Wetcuri. With reference to the violation of the rules of the 
road, that is with respect to navigation of navigable waters, anyone 
who violates that would be subject to the penalties whether licensed 
or operating a 25-foot boat or 50-foot boat. They are all subject to 
the same penalty for violation ¢ 

Captain Van Buren. H’m! 

Mr. Weicuen. For violation of any law. So there is plenty of law 
with respect to penalties for violating existing law with respect to 
navigation. 

Captain Van Boren. I believe so. 

Mr. Weicuet. So that this license just applies an additional burden 
on other people who operate boats and under the laws of navigation 
that is all it is. 

Captain Van Boren. I do not think it piaces any greater require- 
ment only to the point, as far as our bill is concerned, it is a require- 
ment of a licensed man in charge of the vessel. They have a man in 
charge now. 

Mr. Weichet. With reference to the number of people on a vessel 
under the laws regulating operation by steam, with reference to the 
number of persons there was testimony here that it takes as many as 
17. But operating a like vessel with a Diesel it takes about half that 
number. To heard the testimony that they are operating with half 
as many ¢ 

Captain Van Buren. Our bill would not in any sense increase the 
number on the vessel at all. It would only require that the man in 
charge of the vessel must pass an examination and become licensed. 
That is all. 

Mr. Wericnuen. The same number as are required by steam. That 
could double the personnel on ships now operated by Diesel ? 

Captain Van Buren. We are not asking the Coast Guard to put 
any more men on. 

Mr. Weicuen. This enactment could double the personnel operating 
on ships now operating without licensed personnel? It could double 
the number under existing law ¢ 

Captain Van Buren. | don’t think our bill could. 
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Our bill only asks for licensing the man in charge of the vessel. 

Mr. Weicuen. With reference to below deck. If you add those it 
could double them. 

Captain Van Buren. We are not asking that. We are only asking 
for a licensed deck officer in charge of the vessel so that the man in 
charge of the steam-driven vessel, when he gives a signal, knows the 
other man understands it. 

Mr. Weicue.. Whether he understands it or doesn’t understand it, 
if he does not comply with the law they are all punished the same. 

Captain Van Buren. We are trying to avoid things that bring any- 
body before the law. 

Mr. WercueL. That’s all. 

Mr. Harr. Captain, let me understand you correctly. 

This bill provides— 
that in addition to existing authority the United States Coast Guard shall fix 
the minimum number of licensed deck officers for the safe navigation of every 
vessel of the United States of one hundred gross tons or more propelled by ma- 
chinery, whether or not such vessels are subject to the inspection laws of the 
United States. In fixing such minimum number the Coast Guard shall be guided 
by the standards established for steam vessels or like tonnage and service. 

What, in your opinion, does that language mean / 

Captain Van Buren. An officer submitting for an examination for 
license for steam vessel, his license is granted in accordance with the 
condition of the vessel and the waters he wants to navigate on. The 
first issue of a man’s license is a pilot’s license. That permits him 
to take charge of a vessel of 150 tons. Anything over that he must 
have a master’s license to take charge. 

Mr. Harr. The bill refers to something more than the man who 
takes charge. It refers to the number of deck officers, the minimum 
number to be fixed by the Coast Guard in accordance with the number 
already in existence with respect to steam- -propelled vessels. 

Captain Van Buren. If the vessel is required to have a master or 
pilot or mate, they shall be required to be licensed, too. The number 
of men that would be required on this bill as licensed officers would de- 
pend on the route the vessel traveled and the hours she worked. 

Mr. Harr. And the number on a vessel shall be comparable over the 

same waters to a vessel propelled by steam. 

Captain Van Buren. The same requirements; that is right. 

Mr. Harr. So that it might result in an increase in the number of 
persons required to be carr ied on Diesel- propelled vessels ? 

Captain Van Buren. It possibly would in some respects but those 
men are still there. All they: would have to do is to get a license. 

Mr. Totierson. On page 2 of the bill there is a provision which I 
do not quite abeettnind Line 5: 

Such document shall be displayed aboard all such vessels in the same manner 
as the certificate of inspection and shall, for all purposes concerning the laws of 
the United States, constitute the vessel a vessel subject to inspection and have 
the effect of a certificate of inspection. 

If I understand it correctly, if the manning requirements are com- 
plied with, then this vessel will be subject to other inspection as well. 

Captain Van Buren. No, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. Just inspection for manning requirements? 

Captain Van Buren. When the steam vessel is inspected the Coast 
Guard issues a certificate of inspection which calls for the comple- 
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ment of crew, life-saving equipment, and on a Diesel vessel it would 
mean that instead of that we would have a certificate stating the 
number of men required in the crew and the licensed officers. 

Mr. Totiterson. And it is your idea that this would require no other 
inspect ion ¢ 

Captain Van Buren. No, sir. 

Mr. Toutierson. That is your understanding? 

Captain Van Buren. Very definitely. 

Mr. Wetcue.. With reference to a Diesel-powered boat or any 
Diesel-powered ship as you describe in here, if it is now being operated 
with 5 men, because there is no regulation as to how many, you could 
have as many as 20 on the same boat as you propose here with ref- 
erence to the crew. 

Captain Van Buren. If the operator wanted to put 20 men on, yes. 

Mr. Wercuev. If they put on the type of license and inspection you 
talk about it could be as many as 20. One that is not for hire, he can 
operate with someone to steer the ship if he knows where he wants to 
go and someone who knows the engine room. If you put this in, “and 
subject to the steamboat requirements” you might have to have as 
many as 15. Isn’t that right ¢ 

Captain Van Buren. I think we say in regard to licensed officers in 
our bill. That means licensed deck officers. That is all. 

Mr. Weicuen. If you do not have any licensed at all now—if the 
owner is a man who is competent to steer the ship and a man who is 
competent to operate the Diesel engine—when they come into navi- 
gable waters they are subject to the laws of navigation. If they 
violate them they are subject toa penalty. If all this goes into effect 
with reference to steam he might be compelled by virtue of other 
laws to have as many as 12 or 15 people to operate the steamboat 
which he operates with Diesel now. 

Captain Van Buren. If the bill did go that far I think if the 
Coast Guard required them to have more men it would be for safety’s 
sake. 

Mr. Weicuet. Have you any records to show it is not safe now ? 

Captain Van Buren. I| have not before me. 

Mr. Bonner. Would there be any provision for grandfather rights 
to a man who had been operating succesfully without exception for 
10 years, so that he could be granted a license without having to go 
through inspection and examination? I think the Coast Guard has 
made statements before this committee that where a man has demon- 
strated his ability through the years and cannot pass examinations 
they would grant hima license. 

Mr. Harr. Captain Savonis, can you answer that question? Have 
you heard it? 

Captain Savonis. As I understand the question it refers to the 
transition period of licensing. 

(Reporter repeats question.) 

Captain Savonis. Prior legislation for seagoing vessels provides 
that where no technical error was held against a person who operated 
for a number of years he would be issued a license without further 
examination, and there is also a similar provision in the international 
convention for officers of seagoing vessels. 

However, in the case of motorboat officers, that was not put in 
the legislation, but the Coast Guard itself made a liberal provision 
for experienced people with no error against them. 
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Mr. Bonner. Would the committee mind the Coast Guard explain 
ing just what this language means that we have been discussing? | 
would like to have it explained at this point. 

Mr. Harr. That will excuse you, Captain Van Buren. 

(See letter in testimony of June 15 at p. 263.) 


TESTIMONY OF COMMANDER PAUL E. SAVONIS, MERCHANT VESSEL 
INSPECTION, UNITED STATES COAST GUARD—Recalled 


Commander Savonts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suetiey. Commander, is it your observation to provide for 
such a provision as is found in other legislation in this situation here‘ 

Commander Savonts. It would be desirable. 

Mr. Sueiitey. Would you agree, Captain Van Buren, on that to 
protect the men presently on the ships who may not be able to pass 
a written examination? Do you think it should be written in? 

Captain Van Buren. We have no objection, sir. 

Mr. SuHeuiey. If they have given service over a period of time. 

Mr. Harr. There is some question as to the effect this provision 
would have in respect of increasing the number of personnel on 
Diesel-propelled vessels in the event the bill should pass and the 
standards of Diesel vessels should be the same as for steam vessels 
for like tonnage and service. 

I show you a copy of the bill. Would you pass that on to the com- 
mander, Beginning at line 3, page 1, down to line 1, page 2, would 
you let us have your views of the meaning of that language? Not 
in any binding sense at all, but we would be glad to have your view on 
it—line 5, page 1, to line 1, page 2. 

Commander Savonts. Beginning on line 3, page 1. It would mean 
that you provide the same number of deck officers for a motor vessel 
of 100 tons or over as is established for steam vessels in respect of the 
waters operated on. 

Mr. Harr. What would be the practical effect of the provision ¢ 
Would it increase the number of people required as licensed deck of- 
ficers on Diesel-propelled engines / 

Commander Savonts. I do not think that it would for the reason 
that you have to take into consideration here the application of the 
8-hour day and three-watch system. That applies on the Great Lakes 
and on the seas. On either of these waters, if you operate on a 24- 
hour basis, under the law, you are now required to have three officers 
on deck, and your vessels are so certificated unless the owner wants 
more, 

When it comes to rivers or lakes, bays and sounds other than the 
Great Lakes and the vessel is operating on a 24-hour basis, you re- 
quire two. If they were to operate with less than two, a human being 
could not work that long. There would be no difference on a motor 
vessel working 14 or 16 hours with one deck officer whereas on a 
steamer a deck officer would not be permitted to work in excess of 12 
hours except in an emergency. But, generally speaking, it would not 
require any additional licensed officers. 

Mr. Weicuent. You are making that with reference to vessels for 
hire? 

Commander Savonts. No. Just merchant vessels of the United 
States over 100 tons gross. 
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Mr. Weicuet. Are those for hire? 

Commander Savonis. It does not make any difference. The same 
thing applies to all merchant vessels of the United States. 

Mr. Wercnen. It makes no difference whether for hire or not for 
hire? 

Conunander Savonts. The inspection laws do not control the appli- 
eation of the Seamen’s Act. 

Mr. Weicnen. It applies if you operate your own ship for your own 
purposes. It applies the same way. 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. In other words, if a ship makes a trip from one port 
to another and makes the first trip at 8 o’clock over to a port and back 
at 8 o'clock and makes another one over and back at 8 in the evening, 
that would require a double crew in this sort of thing ? 

Commander Savonts. No. I do not think so. In our service, we 
set hours of duty and that would not be hours of duty. 

Mr. Weicier. What are hours of duty 

Commander Savonis. When one is actually aboard the vessel and 
actually working. 

Mr. Weicnen. If a ship makes trips back and forth, some of the 
trips may be outside the 12 hours and the ship would be only working 
4hours. Would that require a new crew ¢ 

Commander Savonts. That has been subject to various interpreta- 
tions, but 1 do not think we would consider it if a man did not stand 
by doing work for the owner. 

Mr. Wercne.. If the ship is at the dock and waiting for the next 
trip / 

Commander Savonts. The ship is in the nature of a ferry? 


Mr. Weicuen. Where they travel 25 or 30 miles there and back. 
They make two trips in 12 hours and the time of navigation within 
the 12 hours is only 6 hours. Would that require a double crew ¢ 

Commander Savonts. I don’t think that would require a double 
crew. But if the men were on call for 12 howrs and had something to 
do whether on ship or not-—— 

Mr. Wetcnen. What about the licensed officers? What would they 
do while in dock. They would not be doing anything; would they ¢ 

Commander Savonts. They could or could not. They could be 
doing maintenance work on a vessel, scrapping or painting or correct- 
ing charts. 

Mr. Wercne.. These tugs which they talk about here—you heard 
the testimony here the other day with reference to the tugs and Diesels 
of over 100 tons or 200 horsepower with reference to their operation ? 

Commander Savonts. I did not get the last part of that. 

Mr. Wercuev. The testimony here the other day with respect to 
the operation of Diesel ships: there were some of 400 horsepower and 
other evidence was as to the length. At the present time this is cov- 
ered, whether or not it is Diesel. Is that correct ? 

Commander Savonts. On the Great Lakes, a tug regardless of its 
tonnage, you cannot require or permit any crew member to work in 
excess of 8 hours. 

Mr. Wercuen. Do you say that under existing law ¢ 

Commander Savonts. On oceans and Great Lakes they would be 
covered. On lakes, rivers, bays, and sounds other than the Great 
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Lakes they would not be. You can still have a man work on deck 
16, 20, 24, or 36 hours. 

Mr. Wercuen. He probably would not be working all that time. 
He may be sleeping on the job. 

Commander Savonis. T am assuming an extreme case. 

Mr. Weicuen. Isn’t there a big difference in that law for time with 
respect to steam and Diesel? Doesn't the ordinary Diesel, when the 
engine is cut off or put to sleep, make a very different proposition to 
a steam boiler where you have to get steam up before you go out and 
when the boat comes back in you have the pressure still there. Isn’t 
that one reason why the Diesel requires less attention / 

Commander Savonts. That is the economy between the Diesel and 
steam. But, when the Coast Guard requires a competent crew, that 
means In navigation on navigable waters. 

Mr. Mitzer. This proposed bill says the standard would be re- 
quired to have the same personnel as gaged by a similar vessel using 
steam. 

Commander Savonts. But it refers only to deck officers, not en- 
gineers—the master or pilot or pilots and mates. It does not go to 
engineers, firemen, coal passers. 

Mr. Mitier. The deck officer would not be busy on a steam vessel 
until steam was up and there was a potential force at the dock, where, 
when the motor was cut off it would be tied up for an indefinite period. 

Commander Savonts. That is a highly specialized question. Gen- 
erally, when you secure a vessel you bank the fires overnight, and 
that is usually the responsibility of the engineer. 

Mr. Minter. As commander of such a vessel, you would not go 
home and go to bed while the steam was up in the same way as you 
could if you tied up a Diesel ? 

Commander Savonts. Not from the over-all safety of the boat. 
But, if you had a boiler, your engineer would remain on board. 

Mr. Mintzver. And it would make longer hours over a year. 

Commander Savonts. Oh yes, absolutely. 

Mr. Weicuert. Would these other bills, as interpreted, require more 
below decks ? 

Commander Savonis. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Weicnev. The adoption of these two would make additional 
requirements for everybody over present operation. 

Commander Savonis. The other three bills would require licensed 
engineers. 

Mr. Wercuet. All the bills being considered would force additional 
people on ships over the present law or regulations ? 

Commander Savonis. There probably would be instances where it 
would have that effect. But, in the general over-all operation of 
vessels, there would be exceptions—for example, where you have the 
65-foot length now and less it would remain the same. When you 
go over it you require a licensed pilot and licensed engineer. When 
you get to the line of demarcation there probably could be added 
personnel, 

Mr. WercneL. With all of this put together, it would require ad- 
ditional manning over what they are presently using ? 

Commander Savonis. In some instances, yes, sir; it would. 
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Mr. Bonner. Then, Commander, on page 1, why is that put in 
there if it is unnecessary, if you would have to have as many oflicers. 
Why is that put in‘ 

Commander Savonis. This, of course, talks about licensed oflicers. 
Your 8-hour day and three-watch system under the provisions of 
the La Follette Act as amended in 1936 provides that on the Great 
Lakes and on the ocean you can never have anybody working in excess 
of 8 hours unless it is an emergency with certain exceptions for tow- 
boats. 

When you come to the inland waters, the river districts and lakes, 
bays, and sounds, where the vessels concerned predominate, then the 
S-hour system does not operate. You would not permit them to 
stay on duty more than LZ hours in one day. 

Mr. Bonner. By this legislation you would cover all those 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir, over 100 tons. 

Mr. Bonner. So, this bill is more than has been stated. It has been 
stated it was just required to license officers to run the vessel. That 
is the statement made. Now I understand it would require more. 

Commander Savonis. It will require the same minimum manning 
as provided for steam vessels, 

Mr. Bonner. So, the testimony formerly did not give the complete 
effect of the bill? 

Commander Savonis. Unless it is assumed that most of these ves- 
sels operate with two deck officers on a two-watch system basis, they 
would require additional licensed oflicers. I assume he made his state- 
ment on the basis that tugs and towboats are operated on the basis of 
a two-watch system. 

Mr. Bonner. I am in sympathy in requiring licenses on these 
vessels, but I do not want to be misled by the proposed bill, and now 
I understand it is misleading in light of the testimony. It will 
require additional manning under certain circumstances. 

Mr. Harr. The subcommittee will adjourn until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 
10 a.m. Wednesday, June 13, 1951.) 
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PROVIDING CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS FOR DIESEL 
AND OTHER NONSTEAM VESSELS 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1951 


SupcoMMIrree OF MaririMe Arratrs 
Com™irrere oN Mercuan'r Marine anp Fistieries, 
Hovsr or Representatives. 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in 
room 218, Old House Office Building, the Honorable Edward J. Hart, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: The Honorable Messrs. Hart, Bonner, Boykin, Barrett, 
Bennett, Robeson, Weichel, Tollefson, Allen, Miller. 

Also present: John M. Drewry, general counsel; Gus S. Caras, 
investigator to the minority. 

Mr. Harr. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Ziegler, will you give your name and position to the reporter 
and also that of Mr. Hannan if he is to give his testimony / 

Mr. Zircter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


TESTIMONY OF LOUIS ZIEGLER, OFFICIAL OF THE MARINE DIVI- 
SION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
AFL, AND WILLIAM J. HANNAN, OF BRENNER, BUTLER, AND 
McVEIGH, ATTORNEYS FOR THE MARINE DIVISION 


Mr. Ziecuter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Louis Ziegler. I am secretary and assistant manager of the 
Marine Division of the International Longshoremen’s Association, 


A FL. 


Mr. Hannan, counselor of the organization is also here to testify. 
Mr. Hannan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are here as spokes- 


men for the United Marine Division of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, AFL, which division is composed of local 333, 
whose jurisdict ion covers the port of New York, the New York State 
Barge Canal, the Hudson River, the New York Harbor and tributary 
waters, including Long Island Sound, and along the entire Atlantic 
coast for such tugs as have New York as their home port: local 333—A, 
whose jurisdiction covers the port of Philadelphia together with all 
tributary waters thereto, along the entire Atlantic coast for such tugs 
as have Philadelphia as their home port: local 333—B, whose jurisdic- 
tion covers the port of Norfolk and all tributary waters thereto includ- 
ing the ports of Wilmington, N. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., together 
with all tributary waters thereto, along the entire Atlantic coast for 
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such tugs as have Norfolk, Wilmington, and Jacksonville as their 
home ports. 

Although our organization represents seamen on other vessels than 
tugboats, | we are here to testify primarily on behalf of the tugboat 
personnel. We further wish to point out that our locals are composed 
of the entire crew, including deck, engine, and steward department, 
on all tugboats within their jurisdiction (except for the engimeers on 
tugboats operating within the jurisdiction of local 333-A, which 
men are represented at present by the Marine Engineers Benevolent 
Association. 

Over 80 years ago, Congress realized the need for the close super- 
vision by the Government of the personnel and equipment of such 


boats as ferryboats, canal boats, yachts, tugboats, and other small craft. 


In furtherance of such realization, various statutes were enacted and 
have been revised through the vear. However, we are concerned 
rimarily with sections 4426 and 4427 of the revised statutes (46 
U S. C. 404-5). At the time of the enactment of these statutes in 
1871 and at the time of the last revision, 1906, Diesel vessels were un- 
known and, thus, the statutes referred to the vessels to be covered as 
“steam vessels.” 

Various States and the Federal Government have, from time to 
time, found it necessary to enact legislation covering various types 
of steam-operated machinery. We all know that by its very nature, 
steam power if not contained by proper mechanical devices and not 
operated under the watchful eye of a well-qualified engineer can, 
indeed, be very dangerous. It cannot be argued, however, that the 
legislation enacted as to steam-propelled tugs was enacted purely be- 
cause they were propelled in whole or in part by steam. If such were 
the case, the main concern of the law would have been with the engine 
room, its equipment, and personnel. The law, however, is much more 
extensive in its coverage. It dictates that a licensed man shall be in 
the pilot house. Now, the only connection that the captain or master 
of the vessel has with the engine room is the sending of signals to and 
the receiving of signals from the engineer. It is immaterial to the 

_captain as to whether there is a Diesel or steam plant in the engine 
room, except that in the case of a steam engine he must allow a slightly 
longer time lag for full power. 

The present laws further provide elaborate requirements as to the 
general safety of the crew and the vessel. Such requirements, in most 
cases, have no connection with the fact that the vessel is propelled by 
steam. Further, if the present laws were designed around the fact that 
the main propulsion plant is steam, what would be the object in re- 
quiring a minimum crew in the deck force? Why prohibit the vessel 
from working in excess of 12 hours unless a relief crew is aboard ? 

Also, on a steam tug, the law provides a minimum space of 126 cubic 
feet and 16 square feet of sleeping space per crew member, while on 
a Diesel vessel there is absolutely no provision in law requiring any 
minimum space per crew member. Certainly, there is no connection 
between the space a man needs to sleep in and the type of propulsion 
plant used by the vessel. 

It is obvious that our present laws were designed not because the 
vessels were steam propelled, but because the vessels covered, and tug- 
boats in particular, are of such a nature and engage in such operations 
as to require laws, ‘rules, and regulations for the general safety of the 
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vessel and the crew, as well as for the safety of those hiring or using 
such powerful and complicated vessels. 

Diesel vessels have come into our industry in rather recent years 
and, in most cases, as replacements for worn-out steam vessels. Actu- 
ally, many of our present Diesel vessels were converted from steam 
to ‘Diesel by merely replacing the main propulsion plant. Since the 
start of World War II, replacements have been made at a greatly in- 
creased rate. At present at least 70 percent of the tugbo: ils operating 
within the jurisdiction of our locals are Diesel propelled and they 
are not subject to the rules and regulations governing steam tugs, 
To be specific, Diesel tugs have a horsepower-tonnage ratio as high 
as 8 to 1, while steam tugs have a ratio as low as 1 to 2. ‘The tonnage 
and the horsepower of all Diesel and steam tugs can be found in a 
publication issued by the Treasury Department of the United States 
entitled "Merchant Vessels of the United States.” 

As has been pointed out before, many of our present-day Diesel- 
propelled tugs were formerly steam tugs; that is, by replacing the 
main propulsion plant they have been removed from that class of 
vessel which comes under inspection, to that class which is exempt from 
inspection. It is interesting to note that when a particular operation 
requires more than one tug, it very often happens that a Diesel tug is 
working alongside a steam tug. Let us assume that these two tugs 
were formerly sister ships and that one has now been converted 
Diesel. From all outward appearances the vessels are identical. The 
operation of the two vessels is identical and, vet, we have the incon- 
sistent situation of one tug being under complete Government imspec- 
tion as to number and competency of crew, their hours of work, the 
equipment maintenance and safety of the vessel, while the other tug 
performing exactly the same work in the same manner is void of such 
laws, rules, or regulations. 

Since the crews of Diesel tugs are not under inspection as to their 
number, hours of work or competency, it is possible to have such 
situations as the following actual cases: 

Karl Lindsjo, of New York City, while employed on a Diesel tug, 
took and successfully passed the professional and physical examina- 
tions for licensed engineer. Prior to the renewal date of his license, 
he permanently lost the use of his voice and was forced to use a 
“mechanical voice” in order to speak. At the expiration date of his 
license, he was refused a renewal thereof on the basis of being unable 
to pass the physical examination due to the loss of his natural voice. 
This man, therefore, was disqualified in the eves of the Coast Guard 
from acting as the chief or assistant engineer on a tug, but due to the 
fact that he was on a Diesel tug the loss of his license did net prohibit 
him from continuing to operate as a chief engineer—which position 
he still holds. 

George O’Brien, while employed as the captain of a steam-propelled 
tug, became involved in an accident which resulted in a suspension of 
his license by the United States Coast Guard. Captain O’Brien, dur- 
ing the period of suspension, of course, was not permitted to steer any 
of the company’s steam tugs and, therefore, he operated during the 
period of suspension as the captain of a Diesel tug—doing exactly the 
same type of work! 

The Queen Mary or the Queen Elizabeth was formerly docked by 
10 to 12 steam tugs, all under rigid laws, rules, and regulations as to 
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the mechanical safety of the tugs and the number and competency of 
their crews. These steam tugs have now been replaced by four or five 
high-powered Diesel tugs which are not, in any way, under the rigid 
laws, rules, and regulations which applied to the previously used 
steam tugs. Actually, the officers of these high-powered Diesel tugs 
have a much greater responsibility than their predecessors in that 
their vessels are approximately three times as powerful and, therefore, 
an error on the part of one of these vessels would be much more costly 
than the same error on the part of the former steam tugs. 

On December 5, 1942, steam tugboat W7//iam F. Meseck was pro- 
ceeding to sea through the Narrows under the captaincy of Robert 
Hayes. At noontime.the wheel was taken by Mate John Vandover who 
was not licensed although required to be by law. The tug was towing 
a scow and although there was suflicient room, the mate steered the 
tug so close to the U.S. N. destroyer 98 that he was unable to prevent 
the scow from hitting the destroyer. This incident resulted in the 
sinking of the scow and in serious damage to the destroyer. The mate 
being unlicensed, was not subject to any penalty from the Coast Guard. 
We wish to point out that although this action resulted as a violation 
of law, vet had he been steering a Diesel tug, he would have been 
acting within the law. Naturally, in either event, the company would 
be responsible for the damage caused by its agent. 

A Diesel tug of Red Star Towing Line was operating in New York 
Harbor when the house plates were blown off the crankcase, resulting 
ina fire in the engine room and serious plysical injury to the engi- 
neer, It was determined that the fault of the accident was a faulty 
relief valve on the crankcase. Therefore, it was possible that a com- 
pulsory inspection would have uncovered this fault and prevented the 
accident, 

It appears inconsistent that in the case of a collision involving a 
Diesel vessel, the Coast Guard has jurisdiction only to the extent of 
investigating the accident, but cannot impose any penalty whiatso- 
ever—I should like to amend that and say, Cannot impose any dis- 
ciplinary action whatsoever, but in the case of a steam vessel, of course, 
the officer or oflicers concerned are subject to fine, suspension, or revo- 
cation of their licenses. 

Insurance companies have taken notice of the shortcomings in the 
law regarding Diesel vessels, and have enticed many employers to live 
up to the “steamboat” regulations by providing a lower rate of insur- 
ance for those who are willing to decrease the incident of loss. It 
night be pointed out that the changes proposed by Hl. R. 2317 would 
not provide any terrific backlog of inspection needs, since the date on 
which a vessel would undergo inspection could be set as arbitrarily as 
its date of construction, date of purchase, or any other such date. 

Since our organizations inchide both engineers and captains, licensed 
and unlicensed, we, of course, are aware of the fact that a rigid 
enforcement of the law in its initial stages as to the procurement of a 
license might well put many of our unlicensed captaims and engineers 
out of work. We, therefore, propose that in the enforcement of the 
law in its Initial stages, any captain or engineer who has been acting 
assuch fora period of 3 vears or more be automatically issued a license. 
This proposal is similar to the action taken when the motorboat law 
Was first enacted and enforced. 
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We might further point out that the enactment and enforcement 
of H. R. 2317 would not work a terriffic burden on the owners—as some 
fear. On the contrary, the law would merely require those who are 
amenle insured to maintain a standard presently set by the insur- 
ance companies, and force those owners who are continually cutting 
corners to bring their tug operations up to a reasonable standard. 
The enactment of H. R. 2517 would, among other things. assure us of 
oflicers who are: 

Professionally qualified : 

2. Physically qualified ; 

American citizens—a very important consideration, considering 
present world conditions. 

We, on behalf of the org — which we peprenemt, strongly 
urge the enactment of H. R. 2 

Ww e wish to take this op mice to thank the committee for giving 
us the opportunity to present the views of our organizations to the 
committee for such weight as they may give thei. 

Mr. Harr. Any questions, gentlemen? Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Hannan, under H. R 2316 the size of the vessel 
which would be brought under regulation is fixed at LOO gross tons, 
while your H R. 2517 says “all vessels of above 15 gross tons.” Is there 
any reason for going below the 100 tons 

Mr. Hannan. Yes,sir. There isa very definite reason. 

The Masters, Mates, and Pilots testified yesterday that they repre- 
sented tugboats in the harbor of New York. They represent most 
of the railway tugs. Railway tugs are doing an entirely different 
type of work to our men. They do shipping work, line-haul work, 
docking and undocking ships. 

In our field the owners have developed or purchased themselves tug- 
boats which are of very low tonnage but high power. For instance, 
the Joseph Mesech owned by the Mahon Co, has 100 horsepower. The 
tonnage of that is 50 tons. That isan 8&to l ratio. If they want 250 
horsepower they could bring them down to 30 or 35 tons. 

Mr. Auten. What vessel, if you know, on which you have men you 
represent, has the largest horsepower ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. Ithink Mr. Ziegler could best answer that. 

Mr. Ziecter. We have possibly 150 horsepower. 

Mr. ALLEN. What would be the gross tons 4 

Mr. Zineiter. They would probably be as low as 6 tons. 

Mr. Auten. Well, if the classifying mark would be fixed in horse- 
power, it would suit the situation better than classifying the vessels in 
gross tons. Would it not‘ 

Mr. Ziecier. The two have to dovetail. If you have a boat of a cer- 
tain tonnage you have to have a comparative amount of horsepower for 
the tonnage and also the boat has to be built to take care of its horse- 
power. 

Mr. Hannan. Roughly, one is a function of the other. If you deter- 
mine a 15-ton boat will be roughly equivalent to a certain horsepower, 
then it does not make much difference whether you use 15 tons or the 
horsepower. 

Mr. Atien. I do not see where vou would be interested in a vessel 
of 40 or 50 horsepower. 
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Mr. Hannan. Such a boat approaching a 2,000-horsepower boat, 
if they do not understand the signals and do not know what is going 
on, can cause a great deal of damage. That scow did a beautiful job 
on the destroyer. It does not take a big boat to cause a lot of damage, 
especially if he is in the way. 

Mr. Weicuex.. The damage is that the licensed man lets the un- 
licensed man do it. The one is as responsible as the other. 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. 

Mr. Wricuen. According to your testimony he had an unlicensed 
man running it. 

Mr. Hannan. He did not know he had an unlicensed man. 

Mr. Wericuen. Well, is that all he knows, that he does not know 
how to find out ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. The unlicensed man went to the company and asked 
for a job. They said they wanted a licensed man. He said he was x 
licensed man, He had a seaman’s certificate and rolled it up and they 
said, “Fine.” ‘They told the captain they were sending him a licensed 
man. 

Mr. Weicuen. And that is as smart as the licensed man is ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. If you work for a company for many years and the 
dispatcher says he sends you down a licensed man you accept him. 

Mr. Weicnext. Well, the argument that a licensed man should have 
been used does not help your argument. 

Mr. Hannan. I think it does. 

Mr. Wercuen. You said a steam vessel has to have so much space for 
sleeping, that is regardless of whether they sleep on it or not. 

Mr. Hannan. Whether they sleep or not. 

Mr. Wetcnen. You have to have so much space for each member 
of the crew. 

Mr. Hannan. The particular vessels we are concerned with, the men 
actually sleep on the vessels, 

Mr. Weicuen. But Lam talking about the requirement. If there is 
a crew for the ship of 10 people, you have to have space for 10. 


Mr. Hannan. Regardless of whether the vessel works overtime or 
not ¢ 

Mr. Weicuet. You have to have space for 10 people. 

Mr. Hannan. I think the Coast Guard could best answer that. 


Mr. Weicnue.. You made the statement. You said you had to have 
so much space for each member of the crew. 

Mr. Hannan. He is a man who is on there to sleep on the vessel. 
If there is a vessel that operates during daytime and never operates 
at night, whether the Coast Guard would require them to have sleep- 
ing space, I don’t know. 

Mr. Weicuen. You are asking us to change the law and do not know 
the existing law / 

Mr. Hannan. I know the law we operate under. 

Mr. Weicue.. Well then, there is no use asking you. That is all. 

Mr. Bennett. Is the regulation referred to about sleeping a regula- 
tion of the Coast Guard, or a statute / 

Mr. Hannan. It is in the regulations, set out by statute. 

Mr. Benner. And spelled out in the statute / 

Mr. Hannan. Yes, sir. On barges and some other vessels. 

Mr. Weicue.. The space required is on there for the crew and if the 
ship does not operate at night the ship has the space even though they 
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do not use it. That is the way the steam-operated ship is set up right 
now. 

Mr. Hannan. We have never had to interpret that part of the law 
hecause we have never run into the situation. 

Mr. Wercnet. Why do you want control of every little thing under 
LUO tons. Is that to get on their throats and put everybody in a strait- 
jacket ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. I am personally opposed to any Government control 
regulations that are not necessary. But it does not take much of a 
boat in the way of a vessel—where we are docking a Qucen—if that 
vessel is in the way and it does not understand the signals. 

Mr. Weicuen.. Aren't the people who have damage done to their 
ships able to decide that 4 

Mr. Hannan. Where men’s lives are also concerned and we are 
also interested in the material of the owner. In many cases the owner 
does not actually own the ship. 

Mr. Weicue.. An owner has his own interest in it. He does not 
delegate it to you. They have never come in here. 

Mr. Hannan. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuen. And if they came in they would say it was from the 
incompetence of people that had a license. 

Mr. Hannan. I disagree with that. 

Mr. Weicuer. With reference to signals and rules of the road. 
When these are violated the matter of whether the man has a small 
launch of 25 feet—if that is a violation of the law everybody is pun- 
ished for a violation of the law and if he does not know the signals 
he is penalized. 

Mr. Hannan. He is penalized but we do net want our men on the 
bottom of the river while he is being penalized. 

Mr. Weicnen, All the accidents that have happened have been 
with licenses. 

Mr. Hannan. I think the testimony of the last few days has been 
that it is with the unlicensed. 

Mr. Weicuen. Did you hear the man testify that on the Mississippi 
there are thousands a year? 

Mr. Hannan. That is right. 

Mr. Wetcenen. And the great number are licensed people. 

Mr. Hannan. I am—— 

Mr. Wertcnev. And the licensed people don’t do anything about it. 

Mr. Hannan. The licensed people are not hired by the Coast Guard 
as policemen. 

Mr. Weicnue.. But evidently the licensed people are no more re- 
sponsible than the unlicensed. The violations of the law are about 
the same. 

Mr. Hannan. It is not his duty toturn in everybody and his brother. 

Mr. Wercner. And the licensed people in violating the laws may 
be worse than the unlicensed people. 

Mr. Hannan. I disagree. 

Mr. Weicuen. Did you hear the testimony here the other day ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. I believe the Congressman is putting a twist on it. 

Mr. Wercuen. I do not think he said what you are now saying he 
said. 

Mr. Hannan. If I recall he said when a Diesel tug or a steam tug 
is going up the river and when he is coming toward me he said he 
would like to know if I know the signals he gives me. 
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Mr. Wercuet. Is it so complex that with reference to passing 
lights—is that a very complex thing’ A kindergarten child can re- 
member that. 

Mr. Hannan. That particular phase of it is not too complex 

Mr. Weitcuen. Then anybody could know that ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. He might, but he may not be able to pass a physical 
examination. He may be color blind. 

Mr. Weicuer. What kind of a physical examination ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. I think his one eve should be 20-20 and the other 
20-100, 

Mr. Wricnen. If he is the only person on the boat, he has evidently 


gone up and down the road. They testified that a man here was color 


blind and went up and down the read and probably knew it better than 
the licensed people. That is the basis you want to put everybody on. 
You want to put them in a strait- jacket—everybody over 15 horse- 
power and everything over 100 tons or 15 tons. 

Mr. Hannan. The same thing applies to a car. If you have an 
Austin they still make you take the test. 

Mr. Weicnev. There is no difference. 

Mr. Hannan. I am glad to hear you say that. I every State you 
have to take a test. The other driver needs to know what you are 
going to do. But you take a Diesel vessel out on the Hudson River 
with all kinds of vessels you do not have to take any test at all. 

Mr. Weicuet. All these people with small pleasure craft—and those 
people in the fishing industry, they go up and down the traffic. 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. They do not. 

Mr. Wricnen. New York may be somewhat special. You might 
have a special problem. But how many people have lost their lives in 
New York Harbor in the last 20 years where boats were operated by 
licensed people and how many by unlicensed people / 

Mr. Hannan. That information is readily available with the Coast 
Guard. We asked for it. 

Mr. Weicuer. But if we want it we must find it. 

Mr. Hannan. It seems everybody and his brother is asking the 
Coast Guard for information. “If they give it they will have to turn 
all their forces loose on that. If we ask for the same information as 
tive other unions or owners—TI probably felt it would be more sensible 
if the committee asked the Coast Guard for it because the Coast Guard 
has no choice in the matter then. I think if the technical advisers of 
the committee made the request they would get it. 

If you want, we can go back to New York and pester them. Natu- 
rally, we are going to turn in the reports favorable to us. But for an 
unbiased report the Coast Guard can turn it over directly to the 
committee. 

Mr. Wercuen If the owners are satisfied with what they have why 
should you complain about it ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. In New York there is an association of 92 tugboat 
owners. We are representing every man on every boat. 

Mr. Wercnen. They all have a job now. 

Mr. Hannan. Yes,sir. They do. Asa matter of fact we are short 
of men, in certain categories. This does not make any jobs. There 
will not be one more job created by this bill. 

Mr. Weicner. When you have everything over 15 tons. Well, the 
people just have to go out of business if they cannot afford to hire 
someone of the type you want. Youcontrolall New York. 
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Mr. Hannan. So far as unions are concerned? They can hire them 
from some place else and join our unions. 

Mr. Weicuet. But they must join your union‘ 

Mr. Hannan. Yes. 

Mr. We:cuent. Or they won't work for long. 

Mr. Hannan. We have not taken advantage of the Taft-Hartley 
law to have a union-shop election. 

Mr. Weicuev. If they do not comply they have difficulty in opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. If they do not they can go to the National 
Labor Relations Board and bring an unfair-labor charge against the 
union. 

Mr. Weicuen. No one would do that if he was a member. 

Mr. Bennerr. You do not have a closed shop / 

Mr. Hannan. A closed shop is outlawed by law. We do not have 
aunion shop. It probably amounts toa union shop. We are the recog- 
nized bargaining agent for all the tugs in New York as well as Wil- 
mington, Del., Norfolk, Providence, and 

Mr. Weicuet. Then this would get more people. 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. It would not get a single additional person. 

Mr. Weicuer. These tugs have five or six people and the owners 
know whether they are are safe better than anyone else. There is no 
law requiring them to work for anybody. 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. There is no law to work for anybody ex- 
cept from a practical angle. A man works for a company. It has a 
pension plan. He has worked 20 years. He works a particular tug- 
boat. He goes to the employer and says, “I need a man.” He says, “It 
is not safe to take that boat out.” The employer says, “You should 
attend to your own business.” He can report it but not enforce it. 

Mr. Weicuer. Well, what companies do that? How many people 
have done that? Of course, people say that. But who would go out 
to force them and sink a ship? 

Mr. Hannan. To force them to sink a ship? 

Mr. Weicue.. To have to go out in a ship that is not seaworthy ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. That if the case occurred the court would find it in 
violation ? 

Mr. Weicuen. Where are the cases where the employer has 5, 6, 7, 
or 8 people working on a tug that is not for hire, hauling his own 
freight or towing a barge. Where are the people that do not know it 
is safe? They know better than anyone else. 

Mr. Hannan. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuer. They know better than anyone else—more than the 
inspector will ever know coming around once a year. 

Mr. Hannan. I don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Weicnuen. You don’t. Well, anyone who knows anything about 
a boat and has worked on a boat as an engineer, certainly knows more 
than an inspector. 

Mr. Hannan. Well, just like this relief valve—— 

Mr. Weicne.. You can inspect it one day and it will blow up in 6 
months. Inspection would not help it. 

Mr. Hannan. It would assure them of inspection once a year. 

Mr. Wercuen. Isn't the engineer smart enough to look at it? He 
knows more than the inspector about a valve because he is standing 
there watching it. 
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Mr. Hannan. Maybe, but maybe he only came on yesterday. 
Mr. Weicuen. He would certainly know as much as the Coast Guard. 
Mr. Hannan. We would like to think the Coast Guard inspectors 


are pretty efficient. 

Mr. Weicnen. They are all right for what they can do. 

Mr. Hannan. That is right. 

Mr. Weicnen. And the man who just got on the job and the owner 
hired him and put him on—the owner certainly knew more than the 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. Hannan. He is an unlicensed man and he goes on there if he 
has a month of 6 months or is inexperienced. 

Mr. Weicnen. If the owner wants to trust his property—— 

Mr. Hannan. We do not like you entrusting our lives to them. 

Mr. Wetcnen. You are not doing that. 

Mr. Hannan. The McAllister Lighterage Co. have a vessel they 
bought from Florida. That vessel operates with four men. 

That is three men on day and one relief for the nighttime. Take 
the pilot house. The captain comes in and has orders from one job 
to another. Tle is in there for 24 straight hours. The engineer is 
down below deck with no relief for 24 hours. He is off 2 days. The 
Coast Guard answered a question, but did not answer it completely. 

On that vessel we would force additional men for that 1 day. But 
take this case. You have Captains A and B and C. A goes on for 
24 hours. He works every minute of that time when he is not cooking 
his own lunch. B comes on for 24 hours and C for 24 hours. 

We say let A and B go on for 24 hours and then B and C for 24 
hours. Each man would work 24 hours, but not in excess of 12. These 
men work up to 24 hours and can run up to 36 continuously in the 
pilot house. By our way of thinking that is not safe. 

I sat with an arbitrator of the American Arbitration Association. 
The captain and owner of the vessel was there and I asked the captain 
if he thought that vessel should be operated with one on and two off. 
He says, “It is not proper to operate the vessel that way, but we do.” 
He said, “We should operate 12 hours on and 12 off.” ‘The owner sat 
right there and the vessel is still working 1 day on and 2 days off. 

Mr. Weicuren. If the men wanted to work, what were you there for? 

Mr. Hannan. The men had no choice in the matter. 

Mr. Weicue. They did not have to work there. Because some- 
body did that do you want to get everybody on a boat of 15 ton? 

Mr. Hannan. Men are free to starve if they want. 

Mr. Wercue.. The man does not have to starve. You are trying to 
put everybody in a strait-jacket under 100 tons. 

Mr. Hannan. He has been there 15 years. His father worked there 
before him. He has a vested right in the pension fund. If he leaves 
the company—we won't say they have a black list, but he loses his 
pension. 

Mr. Weicuer. Because of that you would put thousands of people 
in a strait-jacket—everything over 15 tons. 

Mr. Hannan. We do not think it is a strait-jacket any more than 
every automobile driver is in a strait-jacket when he takes out a 
license. You have to show you can operate a car. 

Mr. Wercue-. It is not the closed thing you are trying to put into 
effect here. Everything over 15 tons. 

Mr. Hannan. They can cause as much damage as if they had 2,000 


tons. 
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Mr. Wercner. It is because of your fear that the owner has 
to have it. 

Mr. Hannan. The owners do not always know the problems of the 
workers. 

Mr. Wercne.. Do the workers ask you to come here and do it ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. Our men have a very definite interest in the material 
of the owner. If he does not have good materials and does not keep 
them up he will not make a profit and if he does not make a profit, 
in the words of Samuel Gompers, that is the worst offense a man can 
commit. 

We think a lot of their lives whether the owner does or not. In most 
cases he does. 

Mr. Weicuen. In past history the licensed people were the worst—— 

Mr. Hannan. I do not know what the accident rate would have 
been if they had not had the statutes. 

Mr. Wricnev. And all the steamboats were licensed until the Diesels 
came in. 

Mr. Hannan. Yes. 

Mr. Weicuen. That is not a very heavy accident rate. 

Mr. Hannan. I think the accident rate would have been terrific. 
Anyone could go in the pilot Louse whether he was an American citi- 
zen in time of war. We sent four tugs out to dock a Navy ship. Of 
the four captains none would have been American citizens. 

Mr. Wercnet. There are other laws to take care of them. 

Mr. Hannan. Not on our tugboats. Too many of our tugs are 
operated without an American captain and all American citizens in 
the pilot house. 

Mr. Wertcuet. If someone has somebody on there he is disloyal. 

Mr. Hannan. It might be too late when you find it out 

Mr. Wetcue.. There are a lot of American citizens I read about who 
work here in Washington who have Communist leanings, in the State 
Department and everywhere else. I do not think that would be any 
worse than this group who you claim are not citizens. 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. I do not say that. 

Mr. Wercue.. No. 

Mr. Rosrson. Would the gentleman yield to a question ? 

Would the witness consider these men in the engine room for 24 
hours in a strait-jacket ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. I certainly think so. So is the captain in the pilot 
house. He in only free to starve. That is the only alternative he has. 

Mr. Roseson. Didn’t I understand you to say your sole interest in 
this is safety ? 

Mr. Hannan. Safety is quite a broad term. 

Mr. Roseson. I understand. 

Mr. Hannan. Safety of the vessel material, the people who use it, 
the safety of the Queen Mary, and the safety of the country. 

Mr. Rorrson. What concerns me is that safety is involved in any 
other traffic in the harbor or in the river. You are referring to the 
highways—not all of the people on the highways have drivers’ licenses. 
Some drive in wagons and horses and all kinds of things. 

Mr. Hannan. That is right. 

Mr. Roseson. The same thing obtains more so in harbors and rivers. 

Mr. Hannan. Yes, sir; I think you draw a very nice parallel. 

Mr. Rogerson. Well, whose safety are you considering ? 
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Mr. Hannan. Take the man with the horse and wagon 

Mr. Rozeson. I mean on the water. 

Mr. Hannan. We say the fellow with the rowboat. He does not 
have to have a driver’s license. 

Mr. Roseson. The tugs may run right over him. 

Mr. Hannan. Usually the rowboats do not get out in that area. 

Mr. Rosrson. I notice you said there was no particular fishing boat 
problem in New York Harbor. Do you say the same thing with re- 
spect to Hampton Roads? 

Mr. Hannan. In New York we have the vessels going into Fulton 
Fish Markets. Everybody knows the road and they are only in the 
lanes for an hour or so. 

Mr. Rosrson. Do you have the union in the roads? 

Mr. Hannan. Yes. 

Mr. Roseson. There are many times more fishing vessels in Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

Mr. Hannan. Those tugboats—possibly this thing should be ex- 
tended to fishing vessels. ‘That is someone else’s problem. 

Mr. Ronrson. Aren’t there more hazards? 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. 

Mr. Roprson. Are there in Hampton Roads or Wilmington? I 
just wanted to know why, if your interest was safety, you stopped 
at a point or why don’t you cover the wider field? Some years there 
are many more boats besides tugboats. Even though you have 92 
owners there are a lot of other owners have boats but you do not 
concern yourselves with them, 

Mr. Hannan. Asto pleasure craft ? 

Mr. Ropsrson. Pleasure craft. 

Mr. Hannan. We represent all the men in the ferries and barges in 
New York. That is in addition to these. 

Mr. Roprson. Frankly, it seems to me we should say what are the 
interests in the bill and then we know what motivates the testimony. 
My interest is in safety of all citizens. I must approach it from that 
angle, not froma segment of the problem. 

Mr. Hannan. As the Diesels have come into the chief harbors 
I use New York because it is where we mostly represent the men—— 

Mr. Ronrson. And with which you are mostly familiar? 

Mr. HANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. Roreson. Yes. 

Mr. Hannan. A vessel like the Queen Mary or the Queen Elizabeth 
comes in with hundreds or thousands of passengers. Four tugboats 
have docked one of these vessels and not under inspection laws of 
mechanical safety or competency of the crew. 

Mr. Roreson. You are not talking about safety ? 

Mr. Hannan. That is a perfect gamble. We do not wait until the 
Queen Mary has been turned over or badly damaged before legislation 
is enacted. The same thing with a baby barge which goes around 
New York with 1,555 mothers and babies on excursions. 

Mr. Rorrson. How could you prevent anything happening to it? 
It has a crew of 63. 

Mr. Harr. Are they covered by this bill ? 

Mr. Hannan. We are not worrying about the barge, but the tug- 
boat that is towing it. It has 1,000 women and children and crews. 
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It is without inspection. The captain could be color blind and there 
is nothing you could do. 

Mr. Roseson. That scow ran into the dest rover. But they vel hit 
just the same? There is no responsibility on the destroyer. 

Mr. Hannan. That is right. 

Mr. Rorrson. It does not seem that this particular bill will make 
everybody safe on the water, 

Mr. Hannan. It may not make everybody safe but will make a 
great many safe today. 

Mr. Roseson. It seems to me that it has more implications as to 
control by some statute or regulation of how many people should 
operate a boat or things of that kind with the employ ment of people. 
I am a little confused. It seems this bill is connected with employ- 
ment of people. 

Mr. Hannan. It will not require, as far as our union is con- 
cerned—it will not add one man to our particular ships. 

Mr. Ropreson. We are concerned with what it will add to the per- 
sonnel of boats. You admit it does affect that. 

Mr. Hannan. Addingtoit? No, sir. 

Mr. Rorneson. No more people will be required o1 anybody's boats ? 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rorrson. We have just said a while ago that somebody would 
have to hire extra people. 

Mr. Hannan. I did not make that clear. 

Mr. Bonner. Your bill is different from 2516 in that respect. 

Mr. Hannan. I cannot agree there. I disagree with some of the 
testimony given yesterday on this bill. 

Mr. Bonner. Yesterday, we about came to the conclusion with 
respect to 2316 that it would put more people on the Diesel-propelled 
vessels than are now on them, 

Mr. Hannan. That question was asked of the Coast Guard, for one. 
That is true within a 24-hour period because—let us say, Mr. Robeson, 
yourself, and myself are the three captains concerned. You operate 
the first day of the month for 24 hours. I operate the second and Mr. 
Robeson operates the third, 

What we say is, instead of operating for 24 hours you and I will 
go aboard and operate 12 hours each and get 12 hours’ pay. Tomor- 
row, Mr. Robeson will be on and I will be with him. ‘Then the third 
day Mr. Robeson and vou. This way you use three men—the same 
three men in 3 days. You can only get 72 hours in 3 days. What we 
say is, instead of working 24 hours the first day, we may work 12 
hours the first day and 12 the second and it will come out exactly the 
same number of men and the same number of men in the union. But 
during 1 day there will be two crews on the vessel instead of one. 

As far as feeding them: They get so much grub if they are off. 
They take the money home with them. If they are on, they take it 
on the vessel. The only thing you run into—we have one vessel in 
the New York State barge canal where they are working short-handed 
because they do not have enough bunks on the boat. 

The vessel was designed for daytime operations in the harbor. 
They find themselves short of bunk space on the vessel so they send 
this up the canal. A man has to climb over the engine to get into a 
bunk. That would be prevented. An owner should not be per- 
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mitted to do that to those using a vessel. It is like sending a small 
boat to work in the harbor and sending it over the ocean. 

In this case it is human life. He says you are all going on there 
and you sleep in the bunk in the morning and I will sleep in the after- 
noon and they are doing that today. 

Mr. Bonner. There was legislation passed requiring certain condi- 
tions for steam vessels. Now we have provided for the Diesel-pro- 
pelled vessel, is there any change in the condition / 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Why is a Diesel-propelled privileged to an exemp- 
tion over a steam-propelled vessel / 

Mr. Mannan. It came about this way: Originally, when they 
passed this legislation it was not designed because vessels were steam 
propelled. Mr. Ziegler. 

Mr. Bonner. How dida Diesel-propelled vessel get exempted / 

Mr. Hannan. If we pass a law today affecting the people who are 
living today—atfecting them only—and specifying those people living 
today, it won't affect people living 20 years from today. Future 
citizens will not have to meet this requirement. 

Under this law—and the last revision was in 1906—there were 
not any Diesel vessels and they just spoke of vessels as steam boats. 

Mr. Harr. They were not exempt. They did not exist. 

Mr. Hannan. The gentleman testifying yesterday thought if you 
spelled out in the law ‘that Fords and ‘Chevrolets must have licensed 
people on them, and then they made a Kaiser car, he says it ex- 
empts me. 

Mr. Mintier. There have been laws about motorboats and these are 
considered motorboats. 

Mr. Hannan. Uptoacertainsize. These are tugboats. 

Mr. Minuer. We have had laws since 1906 about gas-driven motors. 
They are a very different type of motor but aren't they classified as 
under the laws that affect gasoline-driven 

Mr. Hannan. They were off by themselves. They did not exist 
when these laws were written. Only recently have they come into 
operation. Some seem to contend that because they were steam they 
had a machine that could be blown up. 

Mr. Ziegler has been in the engine room since before the Spanish- 
American War, so it is not very dangerous so far as blowing up is 
concerned. 

Mr. Bonner. You say a vessel was constructed for daytime opera- 
tion—a vessel in which they had to climb over the engine to get into 
bunks. 

Mr. Hannan. It was a tugboat. 

Mr. Bonner. Built for what kind of operation ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. Probably originally used in shifting operations. 

Mr. Bonner. In a limited operation ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. You go out at 8 in the morning and come in at 4 in 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Bonner. Shouldn’t there be some distinction if you require 
officers or personnel on these tugs—one tug would go from New York 
to Newport News or Savannah or Florida. I can see where the crew 
of that tug is entitled to the comfort of a bunk. We have a tug 
that you operate in New York Harbor—or someone else does—and 
you rotate the crews, 
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Mr. Hannan. They do not rotate the crews on these single-crew 
vessels. The daytime vessel goes out at 8 in the morning and shifts 
things from pier to pier. 

Mr. Bonner. The crew stays on that vessel all the time? 

Mr. Hannan. No one stays on it all the time. The fireman gets 
the steam up and they get out and come back in and everyone leaves 
the vessels but the fireman. 

Mr. Bonner. No one. 

Mr. Hannan. Nobody. ‘The fireman stays on only to get his fire 
up and the same crew goes out the next morning. It does not work 
on a 24-hour basis. Normally they operate with two crews—one crew 
on and one off duty. Most of the Diesel vessels do it but a case like 
the Coppidqe—— 

Mr. Bonner. Does a Diesel vessel have quarters and accommoda- 
tions just as some vessels in New York Harbor 4 

Mr. Hannan. Some have marvelous accommodations, but not all. 
There is nothing to prevent a man using a Diesel and having good 
bunks—and nothing to prevent him making the men stand up to go to 
sleep. 

There is all the difference. 

Mr. Bonner. Tugs and barges operate on the Mississippi River and 
those men are on a week at a time. 

Mr. Hannan. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. But a man is not on a harbor boat all the time / 

Mr. Hannan. New York harbor is a big harbor and you cannot 
go through the harbor in a few days. There are vessels operating in 
New York harbor around the clock. They operate as if they were 
going around the coast; instead of taking 1 day they take 5 days or 
20 days. 

Mr. Bonner. How long do the crews go on? 

Mr. Hannan. Usually 20 days. 

Mr. Bonner. They stay on there all the time? 

Mr. Hannan. Night and day. Yes. 

A Diesel vessel of a company left yesterday morning for Seattle, 
Wash. Noprovisions. It isover 500 tons. But the vessels operating 
in the harbor, most of the companies do provide them. It is the 
chiseller who is trying to get around it. 

Mr. Bonner. Also there are less personnel on the Diesel in New 
York harbor ? 

Mr. Hannan. We came to an agreement a year and a half ago with 
the owners as to how newly acquired vessels should be manned. We 
set down very definite requirements. Other vessels engaged in the 
transport fiell—by that we mean docking and undocking ships—if it 
is a steam vessel it has got men on it. 

Mr. Bonner. A tug? 

Mr. Hannan. Yes. It has a captain, a mate, a licensed mate, an 
engineer, a deck hand, two firemen and a cook. The Diesel has six, 

‘aptain, a mate, an engineer, a deck hand, a wiper and a cook. The 
ciie keeps the place “clean and is under the supervision of the 
engineer. 

Now, shifting fuel, we have a provision for two firemen. If you use 
a Diesel that would make two less—or five men on the vessel. You 
could not operate it with less. On the Diesel we operate with five men. 
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It does not require more men. The firemen are replaced by a man who 
oils and cleans up and he gets one wiper. He is an assistant to the 
engineer. 

Mr. Bonner. Are you familiar with the operations on the Mis- 
sissippi ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. Nosir. Tam not and I do not believe Mr. Ziegler is. 

Mr. Bonner. The Diesel and the steam vessel there do the same 
work, 

Mr. Hannan. I think it is the same in the Hudson River and any- 
where else along the Atlantic coast. Here is the difference in a Diesel 
and steam and the hours of operation. 

Mr. Bonner. I want to ask you—in the new Diesels being built is the 
requirement as great for crew facilities as it was formerly in the steam 
vessel that was built ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. Is it today ¢ 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

Mr. Hannan. There is no requirement today. 

Mr. Bonner. On the Diesel vessel ¢ 

Mr. Zreeuer. Inland. 

Mr. Hannan. They do not have to have any bunks either. You can 
put in 20 bunks. 

Mr. Bonner. But they do have them. 

Mr. Hannan. In some cases there are several. Tin some they have 
marvelous quarters. In some you crawl in in the morning and the 
other man crawls in at night. 

Mr. Bonner. This 2316 concerned me yesterday. You recall the 
dialog in respect to fixing the minimum number of deck officers 
by the standards established for steam vessels of like tonnage. There 
seemed to be some misunderstanding or disagreement as to what 
that meant. The Coast Guard testified as 1] remember that it would 
require considerable addition of crew members.  T asked you if that 
provision prevailed would it prevail in 2317. 

Mr. Hannan. Yes sir. But when the Coast Guard made that 
statement, they meant in the 24-hour period. I believe if the com- 
mander is asked to qualify that he will say so. 

Ina 24-hour period it will be more. Inthe 72-hour period it will be 
the same pay. 

In 24 hours there will be more because the men will not be allowed 
to work longer than 12 hours. Now they work as long as they stand 
on their feet and there is nothing anyone can do about it. 

Mr. Bonner. The difference in the size of the vessels between the 
steam and the Diesel is due to the compactness of the power unit of 
the Diesel. 

Mr. Hannan. That is right. That is why we tie it up with the 
tonnage. 

We tie it up with the tonnage imstead of the horse power. We 
think it is fair because if you have 100 tons, if you put 400 horsepower 

you can probably operate it with the same crew or less because vou 
eliminate a fireman. But if you tie it in with horsepower it will re- 
quire more hands. You are putting three times the horsepower in 
the same hull. They just take this steam plant out of the vessel 
and put in a Diesel. 

You will not notice the difference. If you are an expert you will 
notice where they have smoke coming out of the stack it is using 
steam. 
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Mr. Bonner. That leaves the vessel of larger tonnage ? 

Mr. Hannan. To a small extent. 

Mr. Bonner. And you put just as much power in a small tonnage 
vessel as in a larger one / 

Mr. Hannan. A small tonnage Diesel vessel will have as much 
power—more than a higher tonnage steam vessel. A) small’ Diesel 
vessel is a very powerful vessel. A) 50-ton Meseck has 400 horse 
power, 

Mr. BONNt R. In other words, these Diesel-propelled vessels oper- 
ating without license are doing the same work as a steam vessel for- 
merly did witha license 4 

Mr. Hannan. Absolutely. Ii moving a ship vou send out three 
tugs. You send out two steam and one Diesel or where one Company 
has not sufficient tugs. they send out one steam and the other com 
pany sends out a Diesel. 

Mr. Bonner. It is a step in economy going to the Diesel, 

Mr. Hannan. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. But it does not require as many men to operate the 
Diesel properly mi vette as the steam vessel ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. No,sir. It does not. You can eliminate the fireman. 

Mr. Bonner. It is similar and you can get as much in crew quarters 
on it 4 

Mr. I ANNAN. Yes, sir. If you take it tonna 

Mr. Bonner. I am talking about power. Tha 
concerned with—the power. 

Mr. Bonner. The little vessel is as secure as the larger vessel, 

Mr. Hannan. Yes. But what we say is to take the tonnage of that 
small Diesel ana evolipare with the tonnage of the steam vessel and 
man them accordingly. We do not man them by their horsepower 
but by their size. 

Mr. Bonner. It does say in 2316 a small Diesel. 

Mr. HANN an. It says “of like tonnage.” hot horsepower, If vou 
have a vessel of light horsepower and you take out the steam engine 
and put a Diesel in, it is the same tonnage. You can do that just like 
you can the steam: vessel exe ‘epl you hi nl two firemen before and you 
do not need them. You have just one wiper. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you require these large-type boats to have two or 
three crews to operate them / 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. We said they only have one crew. If you 
have two crews they operate only 5 days a week, Monday to Friday. 
They do not operate before 8 o'clock unless they want to get a tide. 
If they do work crews they would only get 20 hours’ work. 

Mr. Bonner. I go along with vou on this licensing business and I 
think the man who operates an instrument that can do as much dam- 
age as a tugboat can do should be licensed as a man who drives an 
nutomobile. But I do not believe in this featherbedding. 

Mr. Hannan. Where is the featherbedding 4 

Mr. Bonner. You are going to require men to use more crews. 

Mr. Hannan. We will require them to use less. 

Mr. Bonner. And force them to do something they should not be 
forced to do? 

Mr. Hannan. The Coast Guard staff provides a certain minimum. 

Mr. Bonner. But the question is whether they are needed. 
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Mr. Hannan. You need a captain on each one. You need a deck 
hand; the engineer; a cook. The only question is, “What are we going 
to do in the engine room?” The firemen are not needed. Eliminate 
them and put an oiler in. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you need an oiler? 

Mr. Hannan. Someone has to do the work, sir. Your engineer is a 
highly qualified man. He is a technical man. You are being very 
frank and fair with me. He has to have someone there helping him. 
The captain and the cook do not help the engineer. Some do not go 
helow deck except in an emergency. 

Mr. Bonner. The motor does not require as much attention as a 
steam plant ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. But it requires a lot of cleaning up there. 

Mr. Bennerr. I just wanted to say—you said in reply to Mr. Bon- 
~er’s question that the Coast Guard requires something to be done. 
Phat is what Iam trying to get at. Was it the Coast Guard or was it 
statutory? — 

Mr. Hannan. The Coast Guard through the law. They are set up 
to administer the law and they come aboard a vessel and set a ceriain 
minimum as agents of the Government. Someone has to go on the 
vessel and inspect it. 

Mr. Bennerr. My question is not at all academic. That is because 
the Coast Guard actually makes the requirements. Then they could 
adjust it to the difference between steam and Diesel propulsion and 
in this thing we are worrying about whether we make steam and 
Diesel allotments and require unnecessarily some things not neces- 
sary for steam, that is entirely academic because the Coast Guard can 
adjust it to the new situation. 

Mr. Hannan. Yes, sir. We do not advocate putting the same 
number of men on. If the Coast Guard go on the vessel there is an 
irreducible minimum you have to have—a captain and an engineer— 
and if the Coast Guard say you do not need a captain or engineer, 
that is for them to determine. 

Mr. Bennerr. However, these regulations are made by statute or 
spelled out by the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Hannan. They are set out by the statute as far as inspection, 
but the determination of specific number of men on a vessel 1s made 
by the Coast Guard based on what they feel is required. 

Mr. Benner. That being the case, why could not the Coast Guard 
determine if they felt it was not necessary to have quite as many men 
on a Diesel as on a steamboat and say we only need fewer men. 

Mr. Hannan. They not only say, but one day they will do so. 

Mr. Bennerr. And all this about featherbedding. 

Mr. Hannan. We do not want to say, You have to have the same 
number of men and arbitrarily tie that up. 

Mr. Bennerr. You think there is enough jurisdiction already im 
the Coast Guard that they can keep out any unnecessary feather- 
bedding and limit it to what is necessary for safety ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. And if the committee feels otherwise we will have 
to make any changes to conform to that thinking. We do not want 
te featherbed and we do not need to. 

Mr. Minter. Getting back to the license question. ‘The thing about 
these positions that concerns me primarily is not the situation in New 
York harbor or some of the big harbors but the effect it could have on 
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the small private operators who have to compete with Diesel power. 
I understood one of the witnesses from New York who spoke about 
New York harbor to say that at the present time that all of his tugs 
are operated by licensed personnel. 

Mr. Hannan. He was speaking of the railway tugs in New York 
harbor. As to that I do not know. I would have to take his word 
for it. 

Mr. Miniter. What about the other docks? 

Mr. Hannan. They are not all operated with licensed personnel. 

It is the case of the chiseller who is out to cut corners, and he will 
not operate under these standards. You take the question of how 
many oilers. Our contract provides vou shall have one. Moran says, 
I want my vessel to have two. 

Mr. Minirr. I think you have a special situation in New York har 
bor which would not apply in Hampton Roads and further up the 
bay; various other inland waterways. Do you feel it necessary to 
require that a Diesel-operated vessel over 15 tons regardless of whether 
they operate in what you might call thinly traveled waters or exces- 
sively traveled waters, in some little region it would be necessary to 
have some license requirement there that you would have for a ter- 
rifically complex problem as you have in New York. 

Mr. Hannan. I do not know whether the Congressman was here 
yesterday: but license covers tonnage and route. 

Mr. Miter. I understand that. I was told that yesterday. But 
there is nothing in any law that I know of that prevents a boat that 
meets legal requirements from going anywhere it wants to go. If 
you license a man in part of the Chesapeake Bay in the upper regions 
and he takes the idea to take it to New York Harbor—— 

Mr. Hannan. On a Diesel boat—not on a steamboat. 

Mr. Miuurr. He might do that once a year, or he might never do it. 
He knows he might do it. Wouldn’t the Coast Gu: ard | require of him 
that we would insist that if he should take the visit to New York—— 

Mr. Hannan. They do not do that. They say, If you operate in 
New York Harbor you get a license there. If you want to go to 
Jacksonville, Fla., to get a vessel you should be capable of operating 
in those waters. If you have never been there you do not know the 
waters. You start with a man who is a menace. 

Mr. Minurr. They can give a limited license. If a man applies to 
be an officer on a ferryboat that has a definite point to which it will 
travel. They can license him and if he is not going anywhere else, 
he subs the skipper. As it stands today he could get a small cargo 
for anywhere on the Atlantic coast and you think because of that you 
think he must be licensed ? 

Mr. Hannan. If he gets one and has not got a licensed captain who 
can take it there, he will not move. 

Mr. Miter. They had a sailboat but they are now with Diesels 
and they are pretty good, I don’t question that but whether the a 
can meet the Coast Guard requirements—if you pass legislation like 
this, you can put whole families out of business. I admit that may 
not apply to the New York Harbor but we are asked to pass a law 
for the whole country. 

Mr. Hannan. It will not be putting them out of business. 

In my st: itement I said that if a man has been doing this work 
over a period of 3 years the Coast Guard may say 5 years, 3 years, or 
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2 years—that man will be automatically granted a license but in the 
future before you start to do that you will take your eXaminations 
and you must be sure you are an American citizen. 

In our effort to do that our traffic is more complex than when sail- 
boats were going up and down. If he gets a license he can go up and 
down. There is no such thing as a general license. They are all 
limited. He might pick up a number of limited licenses but no 
captain has authority to operate any place on the inland and coastal 
waters of United States. He will get a license to cover a certain 
tonnage but cannot do anything over that. He can take it in certain 
waters if the company operates on the Atlantic because they ask 
their captains to get licenses on the Atlantic coast. If they operate 
in Providence Harbor they get a license for that. If they get a ferry- 
boat in New York. we will put you there. 

Other companies have men licensed to go up and down the Hudson 
River or on the canal or the Great Lakes. But if a captain can pass 
the test of citizenship and he is physically acceptable and profession- 
ally capable, he can generally pick up a license. 

Mr. Miuirr. If he is competent 4 

Mr. Hannan. And if he is not competent he should not have it, 

Mr. Atuen. Tam still concerned with the fact that vou are endeavor- 
ing to do more than on 2317. You exclude fishing vessels and pleasure 
eraft not carrying for hire. A pleasure craft with a little freight 
would be covered. That would be true even if the freight belonged 
to the owner of the pleasure vessel. 

Mr. Hannan. If she is carrying freight ¢ 

Mr. Atien. Even though it is his own freight and not being carried 
for hire? 

Mr. Hannan. Yes. 

Mr. Auven. And in connection with this pleasure craft—a utility 
boat a farmer had on the Hudson. It is a menace to navigation. 

Mr. Hannan. If he does not know what he is doing. 

Mr. Auten. It is no more a menace to navigation if it is a 50-foot 
boat than a 50-foot pleasure craft. 

Mr. Hannan. To have complete coverage we would include every- 
thing except a rowboat. But there gets to be a practical point where 
you have to stop. We feel we have reached it. To go further, every- 
one would be in the inspection service but these boats. 

Mr. Auten. There are places in California on the San Joaquin 
River where farmers have small boats to bring things to the mainland. 
They go from one side of the river to the other. 

Mr. Hannan. Is there a lot of traffic on the river and are they 
carrying merchandise of their own 4 

Mr. Atien. They are carrying themselves in an open boat from 
one side to another. 

Mr. Hannan. Would they come under the motorboat law / 

Mr. ALLEN. Some of them are veterans who bought old LCM’s or 
50-foot motor sailors. 

Mr. Hannan. They are under the motorboat law. 

Mr. Auten. Are you interested in bringing them under this law? 

Mr. Hannan. No,sir. IT would say we were not. 

Mr. ALLEN. I see. 

Mr. Weicne,. You mentioned a special problem in New York 
waters / 
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Mr. Hannan. What special problem are you asking us about ? 

Mr. Wetcuet. That is in New York waters. 

Mr. Hannan. No. Iam talking about the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Weicuet. But you are talking about running around New York 
Harbor. That is in New York waters. 

Mr. Hannan. New York and New Jersey. 

Mr. Weicue.. Outside for interstate navigation. Has the port of 
New York made any regulations for this problem ? 

Mr. Hannan. I hope we never see the day when the cities and States 
start putting all these requirements on these vessels. A man will go 
crazy. He willsay, Il am off the coast of New Jersey 

Mr. Wercuer. I am talking about navigation by local people in the 
State of New York. Iam not talking about the ocean liners. I am 
talking about people to operate in intrastate. 

Mr. Hannan. In intrastate. None of our companies do that. 

Mr. Weicuret. How many States are involved? New Jersey, New 
York 

Mr. Hannan. Connecticut. 

Mr. Weicuen. In other than New York State business ? 

Mr. Hannan. It comes in from all over the world. 

Mr. Weicuen. I am talking about the operators you are talking 
about. They do not come from all over the world. 

Mr. Hannan. But the stuff they handle comes from all over the 
world. 

Mr. Wetcuev. Tam talking about the operation inside of the waters 
of New Jersey, New York, and Connecticut State waters. That prob- 
lem is all in the State of New York. Those three States could enact 
something with reference to the operation of ships in those waters. 
They could have licenses if the thing is so bad. 

Mr. Hannan. I think that would probably violate the interstate 
clause. 

Mr. Wercuer. I am not talking about interstate people coming in 
to operate in the State of New York. Those three States could pass 
laws of the same kind with reservations to what personnel should be 
to operate in those waters for intrastate. 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. I think such a law would be unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. Weicuer. You mean the State cannot do anything with refer- 
ence to passing laws to regulate within its own State? 

Mr. Hannan. But that situation is not in one State. It goes from 
one to another. 

Mr. Weicuen. The biggest part is in New York State waters. 

Mr. Hannan. But it affects the merchandise. 

Mr. Wreicue.. I am talking about the operation of these people that 
were unlicensed and you talk about this trading in New York State 
waters. 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. They are in New Jersey and Connecticut 
waters as much as in New York. 

Mr. Weicuet. It is a local problem and each one of those States 
could enact the same kind of a law for operation of intrastate waters. 

Mr. Hannan. That would only take one one-thousandth of 1 per- 
ent of the problem. 
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Mr. Wetcuer. You have not done anything with legislation in 
those three States. 

Mr. Hannan. I ran against the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee and if we had got in the assembly—but he had strong 
Republican support and I could not get him out. He might be the 
fellow blocking it. I do not know. 

Mr. Wercur tL. But anyhow the people in the State of New York 
have not seen fit to do anything about it. 

Mr. Hannan. We do not have enough Democrats to do it right 
now. But we are trying to straighten it out. We are improving each 
year. 

Mr. Weicuet. Has there been any attempt when you had enough 
Democrats to do it. 

Mr. Hannan. Not since I have been around. 

Mr. Wercue.. You have come around lately ? 

With reference to the operation of vessels with Diesel power. They 
are now made up with the man in the pilot house able to start it and 
operate it from the pilot house just the same as they operate a Diese] 
truck. 

Mr. Hannan. There probably are a couple but most of them are 
operated from the engine room. 

Mr. Weicuet. You mean a couple of Diesel-engine ships that can 
be started from the pilot house? You don’t know anything in the 
city of New York. 

Mr. Hannan. The majority of the Diesels are still controlled in 
the engine room. It is pilot house control when it is running. 

Mr. Weicnet. And the pilot house control—they can shut it off 
from the pilot house. 

Mr. Hannan. In some cases you can. 

Mr. Weicuet. In all cases. 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. You can disengage your clutch but you 
cannot shut off your motor. In some cases you can. In most cases 
you can disengage the clutch. 

It makes the pilot a much more important man than he is today. 

Mr. Wetcner. You can operate it. It is a very simple thing. How 
much horsepower can they do with one man starting it and stopping it ? 

Mr. Hannan. Theoretically it is unlimited. I believe it is 1900. 
But he could only do now as the captain of a steam boat could 4o. 
Now you are putting him up there with control and navigation of 
the vessel and starting and stopping. 

Mr. Wetcne.. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Hannan. Nothing. But his job is now more responsible and 
if the steam vessel should be licensed, certainly he should be. 

Mr. Weicue,. What is wrong if he can turn the engine over? 

Mr. Hannan. Nothing. It is a fine technological advance. 

Mr, Weicnet. You would have two people start it and one run it. 

Mr. Hannan. No. 

Mr. Wetcnr,. You are taking everything over 15 tons. There are 
all kinds of them operating up to 200 or 300 tons with one-man opera 
tion and to start out, and he can operate the motor from the pilot 
house. If you set up this sort of thing you take more than one man. 
Can you answer that question ? 
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Mr. Hannan. No, sir. The man who would be eliminated would be 
the oiler. You would have the engine with no one runing it there. 
You would have the engineer but no ‘oiler with him. 

Mr. Wetcuet. But with reference to operating a Diesel all a man 
does is stand and watch. 

Mr. Hannan. Someone has to keep the engine room in condition. 
There are all kinds of auxiliaries. 

Mr. Weicue.. After it is started with a starter—on these 15 tons 
and under 100 tons—they are started and operated right from the 
pilot house. 

Mr. Hannan. Just the main propulsion. What about the auxili- 
aries, the heating system and the boilers. 

Mr. Weicuen. They are cut—all these auxiliary things you are 
talking about. I have seen all kinds of them on the Gerat Lakes built 
these last 10 years. You step on the starter and it runs. 

Mr. Hannan. How do you get the electricity to run the vessel for 
the lights, and the heat. 

Mr. Weicuet. On these 125-ton vessels they have electric lights 
just like the pleasure boat. 

Mr. Hannan. Which motor runs them ? 

Mr. Weicue.. They run off a generator and from batteries. Just 
like an automobile. Have you ever seen a Diesel operated direct ¢ 

Mr. Hanna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercnet. The motors in the Diesel-operated vessels are like 
those of 350 tons. 

Mr. HANNAN. The main engine. Yes. But the accessories, no. 

Mr. WeicueL. The accessories are like the light. The lights come 
from off the storage batteries. 

Mr. Hannan. I| think Mr. Ziegler who has been licensed for half 
a century can tell you his end of it. 

Mr. Weicuen. I have seen them operated. They do not have an 
engineer on them. All a pilot does is start and operates it. Then 
he throws out the clutch when he doesn’t want it to move. 

Mr. Hannan. And there is absolutely no one in the engine room. 
That certainly shows why we need supervision. 

Mr. Weicuer. On a Diesel truck with a motor do they have a man 
under the hood to watch it ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. I will tell you, sir, we find when we are out 
in the middle of the water we have no service stations to stop at. 

Mr. Weicuev.eAnd when it stops, the engineer cannot do anything 
about it. 

Mr. Zircter. He can get it going. 

Mr. Weicnev. What can he fix ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. Mr. Ziegler can answer. 

Mr. Weicuet. When it won't go and it stops that is about the end of 
all of them, if they won’t go. 

Mr. Hannan. I disagree. Mr. Ziegler has had half a century on 
tugs 

Mr. Weicuen. Have you seen these vessels in the last 10 years— 
over 100 tons—and have not seen one man operating it right from the 
pilot house ? 

Mr. Hannan. They operate that way in Jacksonville, Fla. They 
have an engineer and oiler. ° 


Mr. Weicnet. What does the oiler do on a Diesel barge ? 
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Mr. Hannan. He is assistant to the engineer and he helps the 

engineer. 
fr. Wetcnet. What does the engineer do when it is going? Do 
they alter it later to some extent ? 

Mr. Hannan. Most of the oiling is done on the auxiliaries. 

Mr. Weicuen. That is in New York. 

Mr. Hannan. And onthe entire Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Wercue.. In the Diesel power plant in a truck when it is run- 
ning, no one is doing the oiling on it. 

Mr. Hannan. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuen. If the same kind of Diesel is running and propelling 
a boat, what does the engineer do in the way of oiling it. What does 
he do about oiling it—without any auxiliary ¢ 

Mr. Hannan. That vessel operated 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

Mr. Wercuet. There are only a very few of them. 

Mr. Hannan. No, sir. To the contrary. 

Mr. Weicuer. When it is running, what then? What does the 
engineer on a Diesel do? 

Mr. Hannan. Mr. Ziegler can answer. There are certain auxili- 
aries or accessories. 

Mr. Weicue.. If he does not have accessories ? 

Mr. Hannan. You have to have to run a Diesel, the same as on an 
automobile. If you do not have accessories on an automobile it does 
not run. The same way with a tugboat. 

Mr. Wercnet. What do they oil on an automobile if it is running? 

Mr. Hannan. I don't say. There are certain things he can oil 
before he starts out. 

Mr. Weicue.. Can you oil them on the Diesel when it starts out? 

Mr. Hannan. But the Diesel is running all day and the captain 
does not come out of the pilot house. 

Mr. Wetcuet. Do they run all day without stopping? 

Mr. Hannan. They run for 4 or 5 days without stopping. 

Mr. Wercne. It is running 4 or 5 days. And offshore maybe you 
have to have an oiler. What does he do? 

Mr. Hannan. There are other things for oiling. 

Mr. Weicnen. You say he helps the engineer. 

Mr. Hannan. The engineer has to keep watch on the engine. 

Mr. Weitcuet. What does he do? 

Mr. Hannan. If the gasoline goes out and they are running into 
a ship, I am certain the captain does not have time to run down and 
attend to the gasoline. 

Mr. Weicue.. No. 

With reference to propulsion, the Diesel engine that propels the 
ship when it is running. What is the engineer oiling? 

Mr. Ziveter. There are certain parts to be oiled. But you do not 
just oil. 

Mr. Wricne. I am talking about 150 or 200 horsepower, just like 
you find in a big truck. 

Mr. ZirctrR. You also have to have the different bearings watched 
to see whether they are heating up or not. <A lot of times they heat 
up and if there was not someone there when they were heating up 
too much you would not have a bearing. 

Mr. Wericuen. That could happen on an automobile 
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Mr. Zrectrr. But you can run the automobile off to the side of 
the road. You can’t run a tugboat off the side of the road. 

Mr. WeicueLt. How many get warm and have stopped that you 
know of ? 

Mr. Zrecter. The steam engine where you have an opportunity 
to feel all the different bearings 

Mr. Wercue.. I am talking about the Diesel. 

Mr. Zircier. I am showing what a bearing can do where a steam 
or Diesel is concerned. The same thing applies. The bearing can 
get hot and it gets hot on a steamboat and on a Diesel, if there is not 
someone to take care of it. If you do not take care of it you have 
no bearing and maybe you have to have a new crankshaft. 

Mr. Weicuer. On a Diesel can you smell it over the top of the 
engine ? 

Mr. Zmetrr. When you have smelled it, it is too late. 

Mr. Wercuev. It might stop. 

Mr. Zircter. If the engineer was there he would call the captain 
to clear the vessel so he would not run into anything and then they 
would stop. 

Mr. Weicuex. If he was operating from the deck he could do all 
that. 

Mr. Zirctrr. If he was in the pilot house. 

Mr. Wetcuet. I am talking d as something you can operate right 
from the deck. 

Mr. Zircier. The captain is not on the deck. He is in the pilot 
house. 

Mr. Weicue.. How long are these boats? Anything over 15 tons. 
Some of these are in the neighborhood of only 30 or 40 feet long. 

Mr. Zrecier. I imagine. 

Mr. Weicner. You are trying to cover something 200 feet long 
and 500 horsepower. 

Mr. Zreaier. Everything over 15 tons. 

Mr. Weicuer. That’s all. 

Mr. Harr. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Allright. Thank you very much, Captain Ziegler and Mr. Hannan. 

Mr. Ziecier. Thank you. 

Mr. Harr. That ends the last of the witnesses in favor of these 
bills. The clerk will please see to it that any communications in 
reference to any or all these bills are inserted in the record at this 
point. 

Now, I will try to call those who are here and who come from points 
farthest away from home first. 

Mr. Harr. Is Mr. Hershey here ? 

From Auprence. Mr. Hershey will be here tomorrow. 

Mr. Harr. Is Mr. Koonmen here? 

Mr. Locurer. I represent Mr. Koonmen, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harr. Do you desire to testify on his behalf or your own? 

Mr. Locner. Yes, sir. Both. 

Mr. Harr. Do you have a statement. 

Mr. Locuer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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TESTIMONY OF H. 0. LOCHER, SECRETARY AND TREASURER, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RIVER AND HARBOR CONTRACTORS, 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Locuer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is difficult, sometimes 
impossible, to obtain enough licensed officers to staff the steam tugs 
now in operation. It is impossible for the dredging industry to get 
sufficient licensed officers to operate their Diesel tubs on a steam-tug 
basis. These Diesel tugs may now be operated by unlicensed 
personnel. 

H. R. 2316 requires that— 

In fixing such minimum number of personnel the Coast Guard shall be guided 
by the standards established for steam: vessels of like tonnage and service. 
Diesel tugs do not need as large crews as do steam tugs to operate 
efficiently. To require the same crew for a Diesel as for an equivalent 
steam tug would be but a padding of the work force. The modern 
Diesel tug does not have quarters for as many men as steam tugs 
require. 

The application of H. R. 2317 would also work a hardship upon 
the members of the dredging industry. Diesel tugs of approximately 
15 to 20 gross tons are one-man boats. A steam tug of similar ton- 
nage requires a crew of four. H. R. 2317 would bring all the tugs 
of our industry under the Steamboat Inspection Service. These boats 
do not carry passengers for hire. We ask the same exemption here 
as is granted to fishing, clamming, crabbing, or any other branch of 
the fishery or kelp or sponge industry. Steam tugs are subject to 
inspection because of the boilers and hulls and not the engines. 

We call attention of the committee to the fact that the tugs in our 
industry are attendant or auxiliary plant. Many of them operate 
exclusively on inland rivers. They do no carry passengers for hire. 

We reaffirm that the application of H. R. 2316 and 2317 to tugs in 
the dredging industry would not only be costly in operation but, in 
many cases, entail great expense in refitting to meet the requirements 
of the two bills. In some cases it is not possible to so refit them. 

For the foregoing reasons, we respectfully urge that the tugs of 
the dredging industry be exempted in both H. R. 2316 and 2317. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement by Mr. Koonmen. It was dic- 
tated by him and was dictated to catch a train and may not be as well 
prepared as he would have liked. 

Mr. Barrerr. I would like to know how it would work a hardship 
on the dredging crews. 

Mr. Locuer. I did not say it would work it on the crews; it would 
be on the employers. They would have to employ additional men. 

Mr. Barrerr. From the employment standpoint ? 

Mr. Locner. It would cost more to hire the men. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is what you are referring to? 

Mr. Locner. The increased cost of operation. 
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TESTIMONY OF E. A. KOONMEN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RIVER AND HARBOR CONTRACTORS, AND REPRESENT- 
ATIVE OF DUNBAR & SULLIVAN DREDGING CO. (PRESENTED BY 
H. 0. LOCHER) 


Mr. Locuer. Inasmuch as Representative Reams has stated that the 
basic reason for his bill is to avert tragedies such as the sinking of the 
tug Sachem in Lake Erie in December 1950, Dunbar & Sullivan owned 
that tug. He and others have made certain statements in regard to 
the Sachem. We believe that it would be well to present the correct 
facts in the case to the committee. 

The Sachem operated as a steam tug for a number of years, and was 
last inspected and passed by the Coast Guard in September 1949 (the 
Sachem was drydocked and passed hull inspection at Oswego, N. Y., 
in 1947). In 1950 her conversion to Diesel was accomplished so that 
she was ready to sail in the summer of 1950. The Sachem, sailing as 
a Diesel tug, had 50-percent more lifesaving and fire-protection equip- 
ment than she had been required to have when certified as a steam tug 
by the Coast Guard. In addition to this, Captain Tobin, licensed 
officer, gave her a final inspection for safety prior to her commission in 
1950. 

All officers on the Sachem carried licenses issued by the Coast Guard, 
As a matter of fact, of the 11 members of her crew, 6 carried such 
licenses. They were all union men and our top-grade men. 

There was testimony given to the effect that the Diesel engine 
exploded in the Sachem. We have completed an examination of the 
Diesel engine and report now that there was no explosion in this engine. 

It has been stated that it is dangerous to permit owners to be the 
judges of the qualifications of the men that sail the boats. We feel 
that the owner is as vitally interested, if not more so, than anyone else 
in providing competent people to man his boats. The owner is, indeed, 
better able to judge of the particular type of man who is best fitted for 
a particular type of boat. 

We should like further to call your attention to the fact that vessels 
inspected and certificated by the Coast Guard are often subject to 
unfair discrimination. For example, on the Great Lakes, on tugs of 
over 150 tons, a crew of five men is required per shift. On similar tugs 
on the coasts a crew of four men per shift is certificated by the Coast 
Guard. Were these boats to come under the Coast Guard rules on the 
lakes and the number of personnel to be dictated by the Coast Guard, 
we believe that there is a great possibility that small Diesels of 100 to 
200 horsepower, which now operate with one man per shift, might be 
required to have a crew of four men per shift because small steam tugs 
of this size do now carry crews of four men per shift. The wording 
of the bills is such that they would require Diesel boats to be manned 
by crews similar to those carried on equivalent-powered steam tugs. 

Another point of discrimination on the Great Lakes, which is 
enforced by the Coast Guard, is the matter of the 8-hour law for 
seamen. This means that men on the Great Lakes are restricted to 
not more than eight working hours per day. This has actually made 
steam vessels of the size of the Sachem obsolete for lake towing. They 
are not now certificated for more than 16 hours’ operation per day, 
with a crew of 9 people; including the cook. You can see that to send 
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a tug out in the Lakes under these conditions means that she must find 
a port to go into every 16 hours and lay there for 18 hours. 

Another procedure of the Coast Guard which would be likely to 
work a hardship on the owners and the crews, if the Diesels were to be 
classified as this bill requests, would be the requirement to pass numer- 

ous examinations. Many of these examinations are too onerous. The 
men simply will not take them. We know of a case where the captain, 
working for Dunbar & Sullivan, spent a week writing for approxi- 
mately "70 miles in the Hudson River in New York, and later that 
summer had to spend another week writing for approximately 60 miles 
of the Delaware River. The captain claimed that most of the ques- 
tions in the second examination were repetitious of those he had 
worked on many days only a few months earlier. This discourages 
men and so the licensed officers who carry steam licenses are now in 
great measure old men. 

The boat must be manned by a man who earries a license and some- 
times the owner knows that such a man is so old that he is not com- 
petent, and so the owner is forced to carry a second man to watch and 
assist the man who carries the license. Another effect of this type 
of examination is that it discourages practical men and encourages 
so-called bright boys or 90-day wonders to write the examinations. 

It was stated that the only, or the major, incentive of the licensed 
personnel to give a high quality of performance in their work was the 
fear of the trial and decision of the Coast Guard Board in the event 
of «a mistake on their part. We do not believe that this is true; we 
believe that our men are interested in their work and realize that their 
job depends on protecting our property and the lives of their crews. 
It is obvious that, when a man makes an honest mistake, he profits by 
it and isa better man, and should be given further employment. It is 
equally obvious that a careless man, or an incompetent one, is soon 
marked by the owners and cannot find employment. 

The dredging industry has many steam tugs, although I believe it 
was stated to the contrat y here. Our membership has over 70 steam 
tugs and overa hundred Diesel tugs. Approximately half of these are 
on the Lakes and half are on the coasts. The Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, in their recent list, notes that there are 269 
tugs on the Great Lakes. There are not enough licensed personne] 
to operate all these steam tugs at the present time, and a good many 
of the steam tugs are tied up because of this. While it is true that 
some of the Diesel boats are operated by licensed personnel, we believe 
that a great percentage of the tugs would have to be tied up at the 
end of 90 days after passage of these bills as it would be impossible to 
find enough licensed personnel to operate them. On the Great Lakes, 
there are not enough drydocks to give ready access for inspection, 
and jt is often necessary to wait considerable periods of time before 
docking the steam tugs at the prescribed time. This, of course, would 
be increased were the same rules to be applied to Diesels. 

We do not believe that Diesel-engine manufacturers offer unfair 
competition. We need their help in giving better tools to our men 
so that we can pay high wages and still keep costs down. We might 
quote, as an example of this, the fact that the Livingstone Channel 
in the lower Detroit River (Mich.) has had successive deepening 
projects since 1908. The cost per cubic yard for removing material 
from this channel has decreased on every letting since the first, and 
the wages of the men have increased on every successive job. We 
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are, as we believe most owners are, interested in making the work 
of our men as easy as we can, and paying them as high wages as we 
can, and, in order to do both of these things, keeping the costs of our 
work down so that industry is encouraged to use our products. 

Mr. Harr. Any questions, gentlemen / 

Mr. Bennerr. You have no objection to 2,316 if you struck out the 
sentence beginning on line 8, page 1, and extending to the first line 
on the second page ? 

Mr, Locuer. We just quoted that. We did not mean to exclude 
anything. 

Mr. Bennerr. That seems to be the essence of your objection. If 
you eliminate that sentence would you object to the law, just leaving 
it up to the Coast Guard as to how many people they would require 
and let them make the determination / 

Mr. Locuer. That would be all right, I think. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you think the bill would be all right if they 
struck out that sentence / 

Mr. Locner. We would rather have exemption altogether, the same 
as the fishing boats and other boats exempted in here, 

Mr. Bennetr. Well, do you feel there is some great difference be- 
tween steamboats and Diesel boats as to the safety of them / 

Mr. Locner. I do not think there is any difference to speak of. 

Mr. Benner. Do you think there ought to be some regulation of 
Diesel boats to see that safety requirements are met? It may be there 
should be some safety requirements with regard to Diesels. 

Mr. Locuer. I think we would be perfectly satisfied with any re- 
quirements that might be accepted except this padding of the work 
force. We do not want to put on men to sit on the rear deck. 

Mr. Bennerr. You have no objection to bona fide sazety require- 
ments. The only objection is the feature of unnecessary expenditures 
by your business / 

Mr. Locner. That is very correct, sir. 

Mr. Auuen. Have you paid any particular attention to the accident 
rate with regard to steam-operated boats on the one hand and Diesel- 
operated on the other? 

Mr. Locner. I am only familiar with the dredging industry and I 
do not know of any difference whatever. 

Mr. ALLEN. On one you have one man and on the other four men? 

Mr. Locuer. That is our main objection to it. Seme of our small 
boats have not the quarters for the extra men. 

Mr. Auien. As to the accident rate, is there any difference ? 

Mr. Locuer. No, no, no. 

We do not have many accidents to begin with. Our wee? is an 
auxiliary plant. It is not towing long distances. It is hauling oil 
out to the dredges, coal and water barges. 

Mr. Atien. How does one man take care of a Diesel ? 

Mr. Locuer. Just like one man takes care of an automobile. You 
have to start it just like a car. We have lots of one-man boats in 
our industry. 

Mr. Auten. Do they have an engine room ¢ 

Mr. Locuer. It is right back of the pilothouse. 

Mr. AtLEN. When does he take care of the engine ? 

Mr. Locier. He does not need to only when he stops. There is no 
need to take care of it except like a car. You fill it up every 2,000 
miles. 
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Mr. Aten. How do you get the engines started ? 

Mr. Locuer. By compressed air. 

Mr. Auten. Would that involve an auxiliary? 

Mr. Locurr. That is part of the Diesel equipment. We have a 
tank—a storage tank—and the Diesel engine starts with compressed 
air. 

Mr. Auten. How does he make the tug go forward or in reverse? 

Mr. Locuer. Clutch. 

Mr. ALLEN. Where does he operate that motor? 

Mr. Locner. Like the hand brake on the side of the car. Every- 
thing is right there. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Weicuev. It is subject to the motorboat laws with reference to 
life preservers for everybody ? 

Mr, Locuer. You bet it is. 

Mr. Wetcue. Fire extinguishers? 

Mr. Loctrer. Yes. You bet. 

Mr. WeIcHEL. So, with reference to safety it is under safety regu- 
Jations now? 

Mr. Locuer. It certainly is. Yes, sir. Just as Mr. Koonmen said: 
We have a lot more lifesaving equipment on the Sachem than when 
she was a mere tug. 

Mr. Wercuev. But the Diesel engine is subject to the motorboat 
laws? 

Mr. Locuer. Yes. 

Mr. Wercuet. That is all. 

Mr. Barrerr. You would not say your Diesel is anything like— 
your Diesel is right on the deck in which the pilot is operating ? 

Mr. Lociier. Yes: it is just back of him. 

Mr. Barrett. Like a gasoline-propelled boat ? 

Mr. Locurr. Yes. 

Mr. Barrerr. He looks back and if he turns around it is a reason- 
able distance from him. 

Mr. Locnuer. It is only two or three steps from him when the boat 
is running. 

Mr. Harr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Locuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. Harr. Captain Ayres. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. JAMES P. AYRES, PRESIDENT, AYRES 
MARINE SERVICE, INC. 


Captain Ayres. Mr. Chairman, T am opposed to this because we 
have a condition down in Louisiana that is not comparable to a lot 
of the other areas. For one thing, as has been stated before, we do 
not know whether we could get sufficient licensed personnel to man 
our boats. 

I operate four tugs and T have two licensed men. They are ocean- 
going unlimited masters. T also have several others that ‘do not have 
a license. One of these masters is still in training. I have had him 
for a couple of years. He is a high-type man, but he does not know 
anything about ‘the tugboat business. He is a throw-back from the 
steam days and a ship master; so we have to put one of our other men 


with him. 
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He is running virtually under a man who has no license at all, but 
has had many years’ experience in our particular waters. We have 
to go back in the marshes, where it is doubtful whether proponents 
of this bill would want to go. It would take a lot of licenses to cover 
all the bayous and marshes we have to cover. 

I came up in this business from a deck hand myself to mate, master, 
and then to where I could buy myself a boat. We do maintain our 
boats in excellent condition. We pay-high wages. We have a profit- 
sharing arrangement. We enjoy low insurance rates in our area. 

The insurance underwriters have inspectors who are men who have 
had experience as ship master or engineer. We cannot long exist if we 
did not come up to their standards. We have to maintain good equip- 
ment. 

We pay our men well and have two crews on duty one-half the time; 
so, they work 20 days on and 10 days off: The living conditions on our 
boats are very good, and they get the very best of food. 

If we were brought under inspection, I do not believe the Coast 
Guard could adequately inspect the vessels. To eliminate delays, there 
might be a local shipyard to change your propeller, but it might be 
some distance from the local Coast Guard inspection office. You would 
be subjected to unnecessary delays from that angle alone. It would 
take a lot more personnel in the Coast Guard to do the job as it should 
be handled. 

I believe that pretty much sums up what I have to say about it. 

Mr. Harr. Any questions? 

Mr. Mitier. What are your accidents over the experience you have 
gone from deck hand to owner? Have you had any faulty equipment 
due to lack of i inspection ¢ 

Mr. Ayres. No, sir: I have not. I had two licensed men about a 

vear ago down at Freeport, Tex. One was an unlimited master and the 
other a licensed first mate, and they very nearly wrecked me; and the 
people we were working for told me if I did not change them they 
would wreck the job. 

We would like to be able to have licensed men on. They receive a 
little consideration in the case of an accident and are shown a little 
preference. We try to encourage our men to get papers. I have never 
found it to make a better man. It sometimes has the opposite effect in 
my opinion. I have run with them when I was captain, and I had a 
licensed man alongside me and over me. The tendency is when they 
get a license that you are more or less married to them. They feel their 
superior position and you have no say-so. 

I feel that, if this was to be put into effect and we got a bad one, we 
would more or less have to hang on to him. We could not police our 
own activities, so to speak. 

Mr. Harr. Any other questions? Mr. Barrett ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Where is your power plant? Is it on the same deck? 

Captain Ayres. Mine are not pilothouse control. We carry 10 men 
on a 300-horsepower tug. 

Mr. Harr. Any other - questions? 

All right, captain, thank you very much. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to 10 a. n 
Thursday, June 14, 1951.) 
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PROVIDING CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS FOR DIESEL 
AND OTHER NONSTEAM VESSELS 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1951 


Houser or Represenratives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MaritrmMe APratrs OF THE 
ComMMITTrEE ON Mercuanr Marine and Fistirrips, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment. at 10 a. m. in 
room 219, Old House Office Building, the Honorable Edward J. Hart 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: The Honorable Messrs. Hart, Bonner, Shelley, Murphy, 
Weichel, Tollefson, Allen, and Miller. 

Also present: John M. Drewry, general counsel; Gus B. Caras, in- 
vestigator to the minority. 

Mr. Harr. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Is Mr. J. W. Hershey present ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. He is not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harr. He was here yesterday. 

Mr. ‘Thompson. No, sir. He was not. We expect him here tomor- 
row. 

Mr. Hart. Is Mr. J. F. Hawkins present ? 

Mr. ‘T'Homrson. He is not, sir. 

Mr. Harr. R. C. Myer of the B. & M. Towing Co., Houston ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. No, sir. 

Mr. Harr. Capt. D. O. Wade of Wade Towing Co., Houston / 

Mr. Trompson. No, sir. 

Mr. Harr. Mr. Leland Bowman of the Bowman Towing Co? 

Mr. Tnomrson. He is not present. 

Mr. Harr. Mr. J. N. Reppen of New Orleans? 

Mr. THompson. No. sir. He is not. 

Mr. Harr. Mr. B. V. Oulliber? 

Mr. Tuomrson. He is not present. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. B. T DeBardeleben ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. He is not present. 

Mr. Harr. Mr. Donahue of Donahue Bros., New Orleans? 

Mr. Tompson. Present. 

Mr. Donanve. Mr. Chairman, my name is Pruess Donahue, the 
owner of Donahue Bros. of New Orleans. 

Mr. Harr. Do you wish to make a statement, Mr. Donahue? 

Mr. Donanve. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


TESTIMONY OF PRUESS DONAHUE, OWNER, DONAHUE BROS., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Donarvr. I have come up here to express my opposition to all 
these bills that have been presented. I do not feel that they are in the 
best interest of us operators or the public. We presently come under 
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all the safety regulations, and I feel that the best record will show 
that proportionately, without being required to carry licensed officers, 
and having the privilege of hiring the men we see fit, we have a better 
record than those required to carry licensed personnel. 

I have had quite a few licensed men and, generally, I have found 
that, while they were well qualified for deep-sea work, they were not 
qualified on our inland waters. 

We hire men and we definitely are very careful when we hire them. 
We have small operators like myself that, if we have a large accident, 
it will put us out of business, and we definitely do not want that. 

I believe the rates of the insurance companies over a period of years 
will show we have operated well, because the rates have progressively 
gone down and not up. I think the mere fact that everyone agrees 
to give the men at present, who do not have licenses, licenses indicates 
we have done a good job in training our young men. 

A lot of the men I hire cannot read or write. They would be disqual- 
ified from getting a license on that ground alone. While they cannot 
read or write, that has nothing to do with their ability to handle 
tows. So, if these men we have trained today are good enough to get 
licenses without an examination, we will be all right. At present it 
is true, but later on these men who we can bring up and train to handle 
our equipment will be unable to get a license and then there will defi- 
nitely be a shortage. 

With the few statements I have made, I ask you gentlemen to please 
refuse these bills your favorable consideration. 

Mr. Harr. Any questions? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Donahue, could you describe for us the type of 
operation you are in? 

Mr. Donanve. I operate small boats, a 300- and a 150-horsepower 
boat at present. I do general towing from Florida to Texas and on 
the Mississippi River system as far as Baton Rouge. It is job work— 
catch-as-catch-can. 

Mr. Aten. What do you tow? 

Mr. Donanur. Generally, oilfield equipment, but sometimes crude 
oil and refined products. 

Mr. AtLeN. What is it put on? 

Mr. Donanvr. On barges. 

Mr. Aten. How long and how wide? 

Mr. Donanve. They will range anywhere from 50 to 200 feet. 

Mr. Atten. And how many barges do you tow at a time? 

Mr. Donanvur. That altogether depends on the contents of the 
barges. On my 150-horsepower boat I can take as many as three 20- 
foot barges, depending on the size and the territory. 

“Mr. Auten. What size crew do you have on the 300-horsepower 
boat ? 

Mr. Donanvur. Normally five men, and they work 1 week on and 
1 week off. 

Mr. Auten. And what are their duties? 

Mr. Donaucve. I have a captain, a pilot, and two deck hands, and 
« third man that works all around. He keeps the engineroom clean 
and helps on deck—an extra man. 

Mr. Auten. How big is the vessel ? 

Mr. Donauve. Fifty-seven feet. 
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Mr. Auten. How many do you carry on the 150-horsepower ? 

Mr. Donancve. I only carry three men on her. 

Mr. Auten. What are these? 

Mr. Donanve. Captain, mate, and deckhand. 

Mr. Auien. Are these Diesel vessels? 

Mr. Donanvur. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Aten. Do you find from your experience you need a wiper 
or an oiler? 

Mr. Donanvr. These ships are pilothouse-controlled. They start 
at the pilothouse. The engine is right behind the pilothouse, one deck 
down. 

Mr. Auten. Do you have any justification for saying you have a 
better record than the people who operate on license ¢ 

Mr. Donanur. I did not come here to present it. but I have stated— 

and I think Mr. Jordan will bring it in his statement—some figures 
that will justify that statement. 

Mr. Auten. Do you know of any serious accidents that have oc- 
curred over the waters you travel / 

Mr. Donanvr. There have been accidents, but nothing I would call 
definitely serious. 

Mr. Aten. Loss of life? 

Mr. Donanvr. Well, the most recent one I know of was a Coast 
Guard-inspected vessel. 

Mr. Auten. If we get into any situation where it seems necessary to 
have some legislation for some type of operation, would you suggest to 
us any way of classifying either the vessels that ought to be regulated 
or the operation? For example, it might be that an integrated tow of 
10,000 or 15,000 tons pushed by 4,000 horsepower would be in a dif- 
ferent class to 150 horsepower pulling one barge. Could you suggest 
any Classification of operation or vessels that are distinctly in different 
classes ? 

Mr. Donanvre. I have not given that much thought, Mr. Allen, be- 
cause, like I say, from what I have read in records we have done very 
well and my main thought has been that to put these vessels under 
regulation is merely going to add to the expense of the Government 
which, I do not think, is in the public interest. And until the time 
comes that we reach a point where a series of large losses of equipment 
make it necessary to put regulation in, I do not think we should have 
any. 

Mr. Auuen. Do you assist in docking large oceangoing vessels? 

Mr. Donanve. No,sir. Iam not in that business. 

Mr. Auten. Do you have anything to do with integrated tows? 

Mr. Donauve. Ihave trippers. They gothrough the lock at Harvey. 
They come down the river and the lock at Harvey is not large enough 
to take two barges through at one time. So, to save time, and it does 
cut down expenses, they will normally hire a local boat to take one of 
the barges through for them. 

Mr. Auten. If vou did wish to classify vessels would it be your opin- 
ion that they should be classified on the basis of horse power, gross ton- 
nage or on the operation in which they are engaged or on some other 
basis? 

Mr. Donanve. I would prefer them, off hand, on the horse-power 
basis. I think that might be better. 
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Mr. Auten. You use horse power. Where would you make the first 
break, between the type of vessel that would obviously not come under 
regulation in your opinion and ones that might be big enough to need 
some regulation. 

Mr. Donanvr. It is aw fully hard, Mr. Allen. We presently come 
under the safety regulations of the Coast Guard. We are told what 
life-saving equipment to put on; what fire-fighting equipment to put 
on, the same as inspected vessels now. So, as long: as a good job is being 
done I have never given any thought to it. T could not give you a 
frank answer. 

Mr. Atten. What would be the smallest amount of horse power that 
you would find on any tug that would be docking a large oceangoing 
vessel ? 

Mr. Donauve. Well, I can speak for the territory I come from only. 
They will normally run 1,500 horsepower—1,000 to 1,500 horsepower. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Weicuet. You were mentioning that in the operation of this 
that you have up to 300 horsepower. ‘They are operated from a pilot 
house ? 

Mr. Donanve. Yes sir. 

Mr. Weicnen. You heard the testimony the other day with refer- 
ence to the Diesel engine. You have an engineer and wiper to stand 
around and watch them. 

Mr. Donauve. We don’t carry anyone in the engine room. They 
are completely controlled from the pilot house. 

Mr. Waicuexr. Do you have an engineer to oil them ? 

Mr. Donauve. They are self-oiled. 

Mr. Weicnev. So a licensed engineer standing around there would 
be excess baggage? He would be there for the ride ? 

Mr. Donauvr. That is correct. It would just mean a higher operat- 
ing expense for us. 

Mr. Wetcuet. And take an operation of the kind you talked about 
on the 12-hour operation. You would have to have a double crew 
with two licensed men ? 

Mr. Donanve. Correct. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuet. Do you have any sea chairs for the engineers to sit 
on to watch it run? 

Mr. Donauve. No, sir. We don’t need any. 

Mr. Weicner. The operation of the engines does not require that 
kind of operation like on a steam engine. 

Mr. Donanive. That is correct. 

Mr. Wercuent. And how many years have you been operating that 
you did not need people to stand round to watch it run / 

Mr. Donanusr. About 10 years. 

Mr. Weicuet. Some of these operations during World War II 
where they had them up to 200 or 300 horsepower, maybe 500 horse- 
power, they had it completely covered up so no one could fool around 
with them: They had no engineers on them. 

Mr. Donatur. That is correct. Most Diesels are that way 

Mr. Wericuen. So you can get them out of order. So they do not 
want an engineer to take care of that? 

Mr. Donanur. That is correct. 

Mr. Werctrer. And that goes for union pay. In other words they 
are not qualified to take that apart. If anything was wrong with 
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them it would have to be done in the plant that makes them. They 
are sent in, 

Mr. Donanvur. What we do in the case of a breakdown, I myself 
do my own repair work or my brother. They call us on the radiophone 
and we go out and fix it. I think I am right in saying this that 99 
percent of these large integrated tows do not have the engineers make 
repairs—possibly some smi all minor ones. As far as doing anything 
while the engine is operating, it is an enclosed unit and there is nothing 
to do. 

Mr. Weicue.. Fixed units up to 1,500 horsepower ? 

Mr. Donauve. Yes. 

Mr. Wercuet. In other words, in the steam engine when it is operat- 
ing, there is something to do all the time. There has to be water in 
the boiler and they have to watch the gages. 

Mr. Donanve. That is correct. Yes. 

Mr. Wricuev. So that in the operation of these Diesels there is 
nothing to do for an engineer while it is in operation ¢ 

Mr. Donauvr. No, sir. All he can do is stand there and watch 
his gages which, on our boats are pilot-house controlled. We put 
everything in the wheel house. If the temperature gage shows any- 
thing alarming, the tow is tied up and the captain goes down and 
checks it. 

If anything can be done he calls us and we go out and locate the 
trouble. 

Mr. Wercuet. In other words the people that you know and those 
you employ to physically operate, they are qualified to do whatever 
little things are desirable or necessary on a Diesel engine while it is 
running ¢ 

Mr. Donanver. That is correct. 

Mr. Weicuev. And it does not require engineers like you require 
on the Queen Mary when you are crossing the ocean ¢ 

Mr. Donanvur. That is correct. A Diesel engine today is similar 
to a car engine. When you start your car and start down the street 
you do not watch it. It is under the hood and there would not be 
anything to do if you did sit and look at it. 

Mr. Totierson. I missed the forepart of your testimony. What 
horsepower engines are used in your boats 4 

Mr. Donauve. 300 and 150. I operate the 150 horsepower with a 
twin screw. 

Mr. Touterson. How large are your boats / 

Mr. Donauve. One is 57 feet and one is 

Mr. Totterson. What is that in tonnage / 

Mr. Donauver. In gross tonnage the larger boat is 57 gross and the 
smaller one only 9. 

Mr. Totierson. How many boats do you have ? 

Mr. Donanus. Two. 

Mr. Totiterson. That is all. 

Mr. Donauver. The smaller one is below any of these bills. 

Mr. Toiterson. That is because the mechanism on board is so light 

Mr. Donauvr. It isa lightly constructed boat and is small. 

Mr. Bonner. How far is your operation / 

Mr. Donauver. The complete area you mean, or trips’ I could 
not give you exact—from Corpus Christi, Tex., to Clarabelle, Fla.— 
alittle bit over 1,000 miles. 
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Mr. Bonner. That is customary on all Diesel-driven motors to 
seal them. What happens say, in the Gulf, if something happens 
to the motor? 

Mr. Donanve. I do not operate in the Gulf, but in the case of a 
minor breakdown, the men employed on the boat are qualified to 
make minor repairs. 

Mr. Bonner. Who qualifies them ? 

Mr. Donanvur. What I mean by qualified, I mean we assure our- 
selves that they can do minor repair work. 

Mr. Bonner. What hours are required to make this long voyage? 

Mr. Donanver. I do not have contracts. I do pick up work more 
or less like a taxicab. We get jobs that we run as large as a week 
or two at atime. 

Mr. Bonner. But it requires a week to complete the voyage? 

Mr. Donauver. That is right. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. How many men? 

Mr. Donauvr. On one boat, five, and on the other, three. 

Mr. Bonner. That isa continuous movement. Isn’t it? 

Mr. Donauve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Is that customary for a Diesel ? 

Mr. Donauver. In that type business it is generally the way we 
operate. , 

Mr. Bonner. You are from where? 

Mr. Donauvr. From New Orleans. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you do any barge work up the Mississippi ? 

Mr. Donanvr. No, sir. I do not have boats of sufficient horse- 
power. I will do local work as far as Baton Rouge and I have worked 
for the United States engineers from Rosedale, Miss., to New Orleans. 
Lut that was merely on tender boat shifting small equipment around 
the plant. 

Mr. Bonner. Why was the requirement originally made that there 
should be an officer personnel on a steam-propelled boat doing the 
identical work that your vessel is doing and how did it come to pass 
that it was not a requirement to have officers on your type of Diesel? 

Mr. Donatvue. At the time that legislation passed, there had been 
a series of loss of lives and a great loss of equipment. At that time 
there were no Diesel boats. Since then they have come along and 
nothing has been done in the way of legislation, but I think the main 
reason for that has been that we operators that do not have to carry 
licensed men have had just as good a record, and probably better, than 
those that do carry licensed personnel. 

Mr. Bonner. You did not tell me why legislation was passed re- 
quiring licensed men. You say it was due to the fact that there was a 
lot of losses? 

Mr. Donanve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Was that due to the type of propulsion or to the di- 
rection of the vessels ? 

Mr. Donanve. I really do not know. 

Mr. Bonner. It interests me to know why it requires the licensed 
officer to navigate the steam vessel and does not require a licensed of- 
ficer to navigate a Diesel-propelled vessel in the same trade and for 
the same courses. That interests me. Why? Can you explain that 
to me? 
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Mr. Donanvr. No. I do not know. With the present-day opera- 
tion it may be that these other licensed officers should be taken off 
because those that come under them have to carry licensed oflicers 
now. They have not done any better than we have that do not use 
them. <A lot of those men go back and forth from a boat that requires 
a license to a boat that does not. Maybe they should repeal the laws, 

Mr. Bonner. A comparison has been made with truck operators. 
These big Diesel trucks on the highway—do you advocate the free 
operation of trucks on the highway without any checking examina- 
tion for the operators in those large trucks ? 

Mr. Donauvur. You mean the present system / 

Mr. Bonner. On our national highways from here to New Orleans; 
here to Chicago. These tremendous big trucks that use the highways. 
I ask you, they are required to have a license to operate those trucks. 
Do you advocate doing away with that system of licensing the big 
truck drivers? 

Mr. Donanur. T do not suppose so. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, under the same rule, do you think there should 
be some supervision of the man that navigates a vessel in a congested 
area or a distant area. Do you think they should know something 
about his capabilities and general initiative? 

Mr. Donanve. I think that we have not come to licensing because 
we have done a very good job of supervising ourselves. We have to 
be careful. One major accident can wreck a small operator like me. 

Mr. Bonner. I am not so much concerned with a Ube to property 
but with other people’s property. If aman wants to send his property 
out, that is perfectly all right. But the responsibility in Congress 
is to try to protect the general public. 

Mr. Donanvr. Well, we carry insurance in order to protect the 
general public. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you have any educational laws in the State of 
Louisiana ? 

Mr. Donanve. Yes, sir. We do. 

Mr. Bonner. I can appreciate the fact that 25 or 30 years ago that 
any group of men who grew up now read or write, but I hope we are 
getting away from that for the benefit of the man himself if for 
nothing else. 

Mr. Donanve. Well, we still find a lot of it and a lot of them go 
no higher than four or five grades. Even a man that goes 4 or 5 
grades, I am sure, he could not go up and pass a licensed examination 
ag well as a man who has a higher education and can read and write. 

Mr. Bonner. If it is clearly shown that there is no necessity for a 
vessel of your type to have an engineer, I am not one that would want 
you or require your vessel to carry an engineer or an oiler or a wiper 
or anything that is not necessary. But I cannot, to save my life, 
understand why it is necessary to have supervision for safety at sea 
and safety in the harbor and safety on the highways determined by 
some form of examination. I cannot make a distinction between a 
vessel propelled by steam and a vessel propelled by Diesel motors. 
Up until now I thought that all vessels that operated for commercial 
purposes were required to have licensed men. It is something new 
entirely tome. 

By the yardstick we have set for safety measures, I cannot see why 
in a congested area like the Mississippi where I understand there 
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is a great deal of traffic and in harbors—local government or State 
government or certainly the National Government—would permit an 
operation of a powerful instrument without a man having some type 
of examination to prove his ability and his quick mental reaction to 
know what to do at the proper time under various conditions, 

That is all. 

Mr. Harr. Mr. Donahue, you stated that some of your operations 
continue as long as a week and that you have on board three to five 
men during those operations. 

Mr. Donanur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harr. How many hours a day do these men work? 

Mr. Donauur. Twelve hours a day, each man. 

Mr. Harr. Suppose something happens to the boat that works be- 
yond 12 hours a day. Do you pay overtime? 

Mr. Donanur. No, sir. 

Mr. Harr. Is there any compensatory time allowed them for the 
overtime they were compelled to work ¢ 

Mr. Donanve. There is no regulation providing that a man who has 
to put in more than the nor mal is to be paid overtime. What we 

usually do is allow him extra time off to compensate him for it. 

Mr. Harr. Do you subscribe to the theory that legislators ought not 
to concern themselves with the probabilities or possibilities of casual- 
ties but only after those casualties have occurred ¢ 

Mr. Donauus. No, sir. 

Mr. Harr. Well, you advance as an argument that there have been 
no severe accidents in connection with the unlicensed operation of 
Diesel engines and that, therefore, this legislation is not necessary. 
Do you deny there is a possibility or probability of accidents occurring 
in which there will be great loss of life and do you think we have to 
wait until it occurs to legislate against the possibility or probability of 
it occurring ¢ 

Mr. Donauve. There is always the possibility of it occurring. But 
I do not think that any legislative action is going to stop something 
that might happen. Most of the accidents that do occur nobody 
wanted them to happen. They are expensive and there might even be a 
loss of life, and certainly we do not want to see a man killed. 

Mr. Harr. Any other questions? 

Mr. Bonner. Do you advocate the repeal of the requirement of a 
license on steam tugs? 

Mr. Donanve. With steam you have a little different proposition 
than with Diesel. You have a great danger of a boiler exploding 
there. 

Mr. Bonner. Get away from the boiler. The propulsion boiler and 
the actual command of the vessel in navigation. The captain is an 
officer in command of everybody on the vessel. Would you advocate 
rescinding the act providing that steam-propelled vessels be operated 
by someone who is qualified to run them ? 

Mr. Donanue. I really cannot say. It is getting out of my field— 
steam ships. 

Mr. Bonner. When it comes to this part of the operation there is no 
difference in my view. If there is, I want you to tell me—if I am 
taking a wrong view. 

Mr. Donanur. I don’t know the problems. 
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Mr. Bonner. A man in the pilot house of a Diesel-propelled vessel 
and the man in the pilot house of a steam-propelled vessel—just what 
is the difference in requirements of either man. 

Mr. Donanve. They both perform the same duties. 

Mr. Bonner. And they use the same judgment. 

Mr. Donaunvr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. Are there any tugs you operate—the size you operate 
that are operated by steam? 

Mr. Donanvr. No, sir. They have passed out of the picture. 
They are uneconomical to operate. I am sure there might be a few 
but I do not know of any any more myself. Certainly, there are none 
in my area. 

Mr. Atten. Have you finished ? 

Mr. Bonner. You are not able to tell me of any difference ? 

Mr. Donanvr. No, sir. I cannot tell you of any difference. 

Mr. Bonner. No difference at all in the officer in charge of a vessel 
operated by steam or by Diesel. In fact, there is no difference. 

Mr. Donanvr. No, sir. I cannot tell you of any. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, then, you advocate permitting a man to oper- 
ate a Diesel vessel without a license ? 

Mr. Donanve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. And I ask you, do you advocate the repeal of the 
existing law requiring a license in respect of steam ¢ 

Mr. Donauve. Those laws were put in there for a reason. 

Mr. Hart. Can you answer that question “Yes” or “No”? We 
know why they were put in. But do you think a Diesel operator 
should operate without a license and a steam operator should not? 
And since you contend the Diesel operator should not be licensed, then 
do you contend the steam-vessel operator should not be licensed ¢ 

Mr. Donanvr. I cannot answer the question “Yes” or “No,” Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Arzten. Mr. Donahue, do you ride your own boats in these op- 
erations ? 

Mr. Donanve. I do at times. 

Mr. Aten. How far from shore do you ever get ? 

Mr. Donanvr. Well, 1 usually we just have a “bank on either side 
of us. Ido not operate in the Gulf but on inland waters. 

Mr. Auten. But generally? 

Mr. Donanve. About 125 to 150 feet wide. 

Mr. Auien. That is the canal? 

Mr. Donauve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you know what the requirements are for a license 
for a man who operates his own pleasure craft over 65 feet ? 

Mr. Donanve. There are none that I know of as far as license to 
operate. 

Mr. Auten. May I check that with the Coast Guard? 

Commander Savonis, is there a license required for a man operating 
a vessel over 65 feet ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Not unless it is over 300 gross tons and 
seagoing. That isimportant. If steam is required, there is. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you know what is necessary to get the minimum re- 
quirements for a steam vessel to operate in the waters in which you 

operate? I do not mean specific questions but the general nature of 


the knowledge? 
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Mr. Donanve. Mr. Allen, I cannot answer this question too well. 
I have never sat for a license examination myself. But when he 
goes up he takes a definite area for which to apply for a license and 
he has to know that area. In other words, know it to a stage where 
he would almost be sure of it blindfolded. He has to know the mark- 
ings and the depths pertaining to that area. 

If licenses were put in, I do not know what an operator like myself 
would do because, as I understand it, to sit for a license is an awfully 
big task and a man cannot take too much at one time. He would be 
an awfully long time in getting a license from Texas to Florida. 

Mr. ALtLen. Would you see any objection to requiring a license for 
every man who took charge of a vessel, as the man who had the watch 
on deck at the time; a license that would require a physical examina- 
tion to prove that his eyes and ears were good; and an examination 
which would show he knew the rules of the road; and, generally, the 
provisions of law for safety on the vessel against fire and sinking and 
things of that sort? 

Mr. Donanur. We know the safety regulations at the present. 

Mr. Auten. Do you have any license to show that you know what 
the safety regulations are? 

Mr. Donanur. No, sir. 

Mr. Atten. Would you see any objection to requiring that mini- 
mum license to see that a man knows what the safety regulations were 
in general terms? 

Mr. Donanvr. I do not think it is necessary because before we hire 
a man we make sure he does know that. 

Mr. Auten. Do you have a driver’s license for an automobile? 

Mr. Donanuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aten. Would you see any objection for a similar license for 
every man that wants to steer a ship? 

Mr. Donauvr. T would say not, if the examination could be made 
that simple. 

Mr. Auuen. It is true, isn’t it, that most of the trucks are operated 
either on an ordinary driver's license or chauffeur’s license regardless 
of the size or nature of the vehicle he is driving? 

Mr. Donatur. Yes, sir. 

M. Auten. You would see no objection to a similar rule for oper- 
ators of a vessel? 

Mr. Donanvr. As I say, if it could be that simple, there would be 
no objection because that would enable our men who cannot read or 
write to have a permit to operate. 

Mr. Autyen. Thank you. 

Mr. Totierson. Mr, Allen asked some of the questions I had in 
mind. IT had the same question in mind as Mr. Raace had. It is 
a little difficult to see why a truck driver would require a license and 
not the operator of a boat. Do the men that work for you have auto 
drivers’ licenses ? 

Mr. Donanur. I could not say that. 

Mr. Totierson. Do you know if any of them have automobiles? 

Mr. Donanur. Some of them have. Yes. 

Mr. Totterson. Could we assume that they had drivers’ licenses ? 

Mr. Donanvre. I assume they do. Yes. 

Mr. Totierson. Yes. Of course. Do you think a big Diesel truck 
is a much more dangerous instrumentality than a boat ? 
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Nevertheless, the question has occurred to me, and Mr. Allen has 
already asked it, perhaps—if a license which required no more exam- 
ination than the license of a truck driver were provided for, would 
you see any objection to that? A license for operating a Diesel boat 
and if the examinations were no more onerous than the examinations 
you would take for driving a car? 

Mr. Donanve. If it could be made that simple, I do not imagine 
there could be objection to it. It would be more regulation and a 
greater expense to the public. In other words, all you would do is 
to have the Coast Guard do what we are doing now. We do it at 
our own expense and we will do it whether the man holds the paper 
or not. 

Mr. Harr. Mr. Bonner? 

Mr. Bonner. Do you have a permit to operate a certain distance? 

Mr. Donanvr. The only permit I have—it is not a permit. The 
insurance company tells you they will permit you to operate in cer- 
tain areas. They will give you permission there but not to go out 
into the Gulf with my boats because they are not suitable for it. 

Mr. Bonner. You could take a tow up the Mississippi River? 

Mr. Donauvr. Yes, sir. Theoretically. 

Mr. Bonner. No one would prohibit you from taking a tow with 
your tug up the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Donanve. Except for the fact that not being big enough, you 
could not do it. You could not carry a pay load. 

Mr. Bonner. You operate on the inland waterway entirely? 

Mr. Donanve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. That is a federally constructed highway with Fed- 
eral contributions for water transportation. By the same token the 
management of highways are also Federal and they are federally con- 
structed. We have the Interstate Commerce Commission supervis- 
ing that. We have the State highway commissions supervising the 

safety regulations. Yet, we do not have any supervision at all on 
a man who operates a means of transportation on the inland water- 
ways, on Diesel-propelled vessels. 

Mr. Donanve. You have supervision to the extent at present that 
we have to comply with the same safety regulations as anyone else 
in every vessel engaged in industry. 

Mr. Weicuer. With reference to the driver of the truck and with 
reference to the driver’s license, the chauffeur’s license, the so-called 
chauffeur’s license, is given him just because he works for anyone. 
But as far as his examination is concerned it is the same as a chauf- 
feur, taxi, or if he is driving a 50-ton truck with trailer. There is 
no difference between that and what every other citizen has to have. 

Mr. Donanvr. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuet. If he drives a 50-ton truck or a truck with three or 
four trailers, the same as any other citizen, the requirement is the 

same. This kind of license they are talking about here is different 
to any other citizen who operates a boat. It is a different kind of 
license than any other citizen has to have. 

And with reference to people using the waterways or driveways 
with reference to safety that the Coast Guard are enforcing now, 
dosn’t it say you have to know certain signals when you pass, to carry 
certain kinds of lights and to pass in certain ways on certain signals? 
We have the same laws with reference to safety in regard to the 
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operating and steering which everybody has to have and to obey 
whether he has a motorboat 20 feet long with two people in it or an 
ocean liner with thousands on it. 

Mr. Donanrvr. That is correct. 

Mr. Wertcne.. They are not something you can do when you want 
to do and avoid when you don’t want to obey them. They are laws 
of safety; aren’t they? 

Mr. Donanvr. Yes. 

Mr. Weicnev. There were some inferences that they were not laws 
of safety. But they are, and they are applicable to everybody. 

Mr. Donanve. That’s right. 

Mr. Weicue.. And if you violate a law on the highway and that 
is an offense, it is punishable. If you violate the safety laws with 
reference to the operation of a ship, no matter who you are, there 
is the same kind of a penalty—a penalty of some kind—money or 
something. They pay their fines? 

Mr. Donanvr. That is correct. 

Mr. Weicue.. That is what I thought. So with reference to this 
on the ship, they are subject to the motorboat laws; aren’t they? 

Mr. Donanue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercuet. Don’t you have to have a life preserver? The pas- 
senger ships are different. But they are asking about a man operat- 
ing a ship commercially and hauling something. That has to have 
a life preserver for each man working on it. 

Mr. Donante. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitcuen.. On board, or whether he works or is riding; and 
doesn’t he have to have some kind of lights like every boat operating 
whether there is a licensed man on it or not ? 

Mr. Donanve. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Wetcuen. And doesn’t it have to have fire extinguishers on 
it? And fire equipment, depending on the size of it? 

Mr. Donantve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuet. That is what I thought. It has not been changed 
recently ? 

Mr. Donarrvur. No, sir. 

Mr. Wercue.. They are operating with reference to the laws on 
fire and safety and in reference to the rules of the road. Everybody 
has to take care of these just like a man driving on the highway 
whether he is driving a taxicab or a truck with two or three trailers 
weighing 50 tons. Those are laws and you have to abide by them. 

Mr. Donanve. That is right. 

Mr. Weicnet. Or is there any question or exception about abiding 
by them ? 

Mr. Donanue. There are no exceptions. 

Mr. Weicuet. So that with reference to this there are laws now 
governing and in operation. But let me ask you then, with reference 
to hull inspection, is there an inspection with reference to the hull 
every year or 2 or 3 years—as to whether it is able to float any par- 
ticular distance ? 

Mr. Donanvur. No. On these small tugs like I have, no more than 
my own personal inspection. 

Mr. Weicuet. Your own personal inspection ? 

Mr. Donauvr. And the insurance company. 
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Mr. Weicuen. And you value your life—if you did not—and your 
boat was not seagoing you would not go out in it. 

Mr. Donanur. That’s right. 

Mr. Weicuet. And don’t people have some kind of a natural feel- 
ing when they go aboard as to whether it is seagoing or not? 

Mr. Donanue. Yes. 

Mr. Weicnen. And then if you do not go, you have some feeling 
that you will send it out in the Gulf of Mexico, where it will go out 
and come back. 

Mr. Donanvur. Yes. 

Mr. Werciex. Don’t people have that general feeling with refer- 
ence to the people who work for them ? 

Mr. Donanve. Yes. 

Mr. Weicne.. There has been some sort of connotation that they 
sent them out and they may not be safe with regard to the hull; that 
they would explode or sink. I wonder if there was a general feeling 
with the owners that people were wondering if they would survive 
or they were going out on ships not seaworthy and that they were 
ready to explode the minute they left the dock. But with reference 
to some sort of a ship that is seagoing, I mean, there probably should 
be someone to look at the hull once in a while. You have not had 
that examined, that hull, with reference to the 150-foot ship. How 
often do they examine the hull on this? Do you know ? 

Mr. Donanve. I do not know much about the ship part of it, but 
in my particular case my hull is normally inspected anywhere from 
six to a dozen or more times a year. I believe I am right. 

Mr. Weicue.. By the yard or by yourself ? 

Mr. Donanuve. By myself and by the insurance company. They 
definitely have an interest in it, too. 

Mr. Weicuen. Do the insurance companies inspect the hull of the 
ship? 

Mr. Donauur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuet. Is it insured from year to year ? 

Mr. Donanve. That is correct. 

Mr. Weicnev. And dothey make some examination each vear before 
they renew the policy? 

Mr. Donanvur. They generally examine the boat each time it goes 
on the ways; and if there is anything that looks unseaworthy about 
it, they will require you to fix it. 

Mr. Weicuet. That is all. 

Mr. Harr. All right. Mr. Donahue. 

Mr. Donanve. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harr. Mr. Champagne. 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY CHAMPAGNE, CONTRACTOR, CHAMPAGNE 
TOWING CO., HARVEY, LA. 


Mr. Cuampacnr. I have been in the contracting business for 14 
years. The preceding 16 years I was a fisherman. What got me into 
this business was the development of oil in Louisiana. 

I am opposed to this general regulation for the simple reason that 
the equipment that we operate will not lend itself to this added pres- 
sure on board. It is impossible. 
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In other words I know my boat and built it myself and I have a boat 
today that can be operated by one man or by nine men—six on and 
three off, dependent on what it is doing. But in our work sometimes 
we go out in the swamp and we can take a pay load out so the rate 
would be exorbitant if you went with nine men. Two men can do it 
and the rate is accordingly but if the regulation were to come out 
that on the boat I must keep nine men on the payroll, I would be out 
of business. It would be Shetbatety impossible. We go out and pay 
nine men, we buy 1,500 barrels of oil and it takes 3 or 4 days to make 
atrip. You would have to charge 75 cents a barrel and that would be 
impossible. 

But by using two men, two on the boat and one off, we can do it. 
That is one phase. 

The second thing is the discussion about regulation. So far as I 
know, we always had regulations and they have been the same for 
30 years. I have been in my own boat and when it was finished, be- 
fore they would issue a license to the boat they sent out an inspector 
and the Government have him go over the boat to see if it is unsea- 
worthy and the bulkhead 

Mr. Harr. Who sends the inspector? 

Mr. Cuampacne. We go to the customs house and the inspector 
comes over. After it is approved then it comes here to Washington 
and you get your license. Then you can go ahead and operate the 
boat. 

Now, that yearly inspection would not help a boat for the reason 
that when the year is up I can gét the boat in good shape to make it 
pass the inspection, but as the Coast Guard operate today and have 
done for 30 years they can come aboard my boat anytime and I have 
been fined for a fire extinguisher being empty.+ There is no notifica- 
tion there and they can come on and sometimes have a cup of coffee. 
The next time they come on they correct you. They are nice about it 
and the next time, if there is anything wrong, they throw the book 
at you. 

That is better than once a year. Some operators who do not care too 
much, he can prepare the boys on inspection. That is the way 
I look at it. 

Now, in regard to licenses, I have had one experience. During the 
last war IT had a man working for me who was a good boatman. He 
knows a boat from one end to the other. Not a collar and tie man. 
Tf a fire takes place he knows what to do. What I call a boatman is 
a man who is ready to do anything. He can catch a line and do any- 
things around a boat that needs attention. He must do that if he is a 
boatman. 

This boy went to work. He was a good boatman and could not get 
a license because he could hardly speak English. He says, “I wil! lose 
my job.” He said, “Could you see I get an operator’s license?” So T 
went to the customs house and said “The bov knows the rules of the 
road.” T said, “Get two boxes of matches.” The officer got two hoxes 
of matches and he knows what he was doing and got his license. 

As I am saying, there has to be a big master. He didn’t want to 
do anything any more and he wanted to wear gloves and have a collar 
and tie. That does not apply in our business. 

In another instance, someone was in the engine room. The boat 
came against a bank. The deckhand, who was supposed to be there to 
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catch the line was drinking coffee. The engine bounced on me but the 
engineer could have cleared and saved the boat but he was an engineer 
and he would not disturb the boat by getting the line. A man work- 
ing with me and doing a thing like that should be thrown overboard. 
He has no business on the boat. 

I have seen that with my own eyes. I happen to have an operation 
right now and I have two men, the two captains. They are not edu- 
cated and could not read their names on the side of a barge, but 
they are boatmen. 

1 am working for Shell at the mouth of the Mississippi and I have 
to go outside and come in at the end of the bay in shallow water and 
come in the South Pass. I have seen the sea rise to 13 feet in 15 min- 
tes time and when you get in a squall and then you have to know 
how to get yourself out of a swamp, that is the lower end of the area. 
It has a lot of the draft and some of the b: ayous. 

They know we have a tow that can cause a lot of damage and they 
slow down. Others come down at 20 or 30 knots and they break our 
cable. 

They are big license men and you know before us that licenses do 
not mean very much, Ability and liking for your equipment is what 
is necessary. 

With a fly wheel that we had, about 200,000 pounds, our stuff used 
to be in excellent situation. We would put a No. 2 can up there. To- 
day, my boat is well equipped. It is like an automobile. I can operate 
them with one man or nine. I have to have that flexibility depending 
on what Iam doing. There is radio, radar, and an instrument panel 
that tells me everything going on in the engine room. The big opera- 
tor knows that stuff. I help a friend who was called up for service 
and I said, “How about giving a job to so and so.” He said, “No. I 
am sorry. We cannot use him.” They have to think about their equip- 
ment. The regulations would be overlapping. I should like to see 
things stand as they are. They go along fine. 

Thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. Harr. If these men who drive these Diesel-propelled engines 
are so competent they would not have any difficulty in passing an ex- 
amination for a license. 

Mr. CnampacGne. Oh yes, they would. Especially my men. 

Mr. Harr. Why? 

Mr. CuampaGne. They do not know how to read or write. The two 
captains have had no education whatever. 

Mr. Harr. Couldn’t they be given an oral examination that would 
not require them to write? 

Mr. Cuampacne. That would be fine. But what would happen? 

Mr. Harr. They suddenly develop a propensity for wearing neck- 
ties. 

Mr. Cuampacne. They are big and know it all. I have seen that 
happen. 

Mr. Harr. That is your main objection to having them licensed. 

Mr. Cuamrpacne. That is one of the main objections and another 
thing, I have already had a man that had a license from Sabine Pass 
to Mobile. Usually I know my man but this happened in a hurry. 
This man was sent. Five days after they called me at Monterey. 
They said if I wanted to save something out of my boat to come down 
quick. He was drunk and he had sold everything he could take out 
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and bought groceries. Then he sold them for about 10 percent of 
their value to buy some more grub. What could I do? There is 
nothing but to get rid of him. Let him go and get another chap. 
But what did that license mean to me? 

Mr. Harr. Was that because he was licensed ? 

Mr. Cuampaene. That is one instance. That does not make a man 
any better. Though he would not have any license at all. I may 
have been leery and would have said, “Let me see what you can do.” 

Mr. Harr. You think licensing a man leads to his moral decay ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. In our calls down there it would to a certain 
extent. I promised him that because I would say 40 percent of them 
with very little education that that brings him up right now. That 
isa fact. It does not apply to the rest of the country. 

Mr. Harr. All the unlicensed persons on these jobs are models of 
propriety ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. No, no. That is not the point. What I am trying 
to say, I do not bank on it. I do not bank on a license any more, but 
I thonght I had a good man. He was a licensed man and he must be 
on the ball, but that did not help. 

Mr. Harr. Any question ¢ 

Mr. Wercuen. At this point, in view of the discussion about this 
license, may I ask the Coast Guard some specific questions ? 

Mr. Bonner. Are you finished with this gentleman ? 

Mr. Wercuen. I wanted, in view of what he is talking about, to ask 
some questions of the Coast Guard. 


TESTIMONY OF COMMANDER SAVONIS, COAST GUARD—Resumed 


Mr. Wetcuen.. Commander Savonis, with reference to Diesel- 
operated boats for hire, there is an operator's license. Isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Commander “\vonts. Yes, sir. Anybody carrying passengers for 
hire up to 65 feet. 

Mr. Werciuen. Or for other hire? 

Commander Savonis. Over 15 tons. 

Mr. Wertciren. For 15 tons now if the boat is for hire for passen- 
gers or cargo which has to have a licensed operator. 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercren, And he has an operator’s license ? 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitcuet, And he takes some kind of a physical examination, 
doesn’t he ? 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuew. And he also is examined about the rules of the road; 
isn’t he—with reference to the operation ? 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcnen. And that goes for 15 tons? 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen, And the physical examination can either be by the 
United States Public Health Service or by any qualified physician 
or eve doctor? 

Commander Savonts. Yes. 

Mr. Weicnen. And this operator’s license, that covers every kind of 
operation except steam ? 
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Commander Savonis. That’s right, except steamers less than 65 feet 
carrying passengers for hire. 

Mr. Wricuet. And are these licenses renewable annually ? 

Commander Savontis. Every 5 years. 

Mr. Weicuet. And now with reference to the so-called license for 
steamboat men. You haven’t had the steamboat men take their 

Commander Savonis. The same period of time. 

Mr. Weicnet. So with reference to people taking some license for 
hire, just who operate any other kind of ship for hire’ They have to 
have an operator’s examination for license and they are examined 
physically and mentally ? 

Commander Savonis. Yes. 

Mr. Weicnet. And that is renewable every 5 years when they 
qualify. 

Commander Savonts. Yes. 

Mr. WeicueL. So that they are licensed people with reference to 
Diesel-operated ships for hire for passengers and freight. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Commander Savonts. That is correct. 

Mr. Weicuev. Let me ask this other question. Are there Diesel- 
operated ships for hire that do not have these licensed operators ¢ 
I am trying to get what we are talking about. 

Commander Savonis. If it is under 15 tons carrying freight for 
hire it would not require a license. 

Mr. Weicuer. And would that be for passengers ? 

Commander Savonis. Passengers begin with zero. 

Mr. Weitcuret. Passengers for hire and freight for hire for 15 tons— 
they have to have a license ? 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. And there is an examination ? 

Commander Savonis. Yes. 

Mr. Weicuen. Let me ask you this: What is the definition then of 
operation for hire? Are there some people that have ships for hire 
that have these licensed operators? These people we are talking about 
now on the Gulf and on the Mississippi River and these gentlemen 
here that operate tugs. Do they operate them without this license 
we are taiking about ¢ 

Commander Savonts. That’s right. 

Mr. Weicnev. Aren’t they for hire / 

Commander Savonis. They do not carry anything on the vessel 
itself. 

Mr. Weicuen.. Now we are getting somewhere and to what the law 
isaimed. So there are people operating without an operator’s license 
because there is nothing on the vessel itself ? 

Commander Savonts. That is correct. 

Mr. Weicner. So the bone of contention here is that they do not 
have a licensed operator on these Diesel tugs because there is noth- 
ing carried for hire on the vessel itself ¢ 

Commander Savonis. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuer. And because they are operating something they do 
not have a licensed operator ? 

Commander Savonis. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuev. This law was amended so that you had to have a 
licensed operator? In other words, if the law was amended so that 
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if the veses] is for hire he must have an operator’s license—later you 
say you have some regulation to cover that. I am saying that if the 
law was amended that if the vessel is for hire you do not have to have 
an operator’s license. 

Commander Savonts. No, sir. It is not for hire. 

Mr. Weicuet. Still, they are not doing it free. 

Commander Savonts. It has been ruled that that was not for hire. 

Mr. Wetcuev. That is what Iam getting at. In other words, where 
you hire a boat to carry a package on it or where you hire a boat to pull 
something or push something in the ordinary definition, it is for hir- 
ing. Isn'tit? Doesn't that follow. It is not for free. 

Commander Savonis. Yes sir. That is true. 

Mr. Wetcuet. So that the reason that there is no licensed operator 
like everywhere else to carry for hire is because of a ruling. Who is 
the ruling by? 

Commander Savonis. It was just put that way. I do not know 
whether there was any judicial opinion on it. 

Mr. Weicuer. The Department did that / 

Commander Savonts. The Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Wercuet. Is there anything in writing? 

Commander Savonts. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Wetcuet. That that is not for hire? 

Commander Savonts. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Weicue.. Is that an opinion of the Attorney General of the 
United States or the Solicitor General or an opinion by somebody in 
the Department ¢ 

Commander Savonis. Well, I think it is settled that if a vessel is not 
carrying for hire—— 

Mr. Weicuer. But where do you get that definition of it? That is 
what I am getting at. In other words, that is an interpretation by 
the Coast Guard that they do not have to have an operator’s license, 
but where you put a package on the boat it is for hire. Whereas in 
the other case it is not. Where isthat authority’ You are enforcing 
it, and I presume you have the authority in law for making the 
ruling. 

Commander Savonts. I do not know precisely whether it is—you 
will probably find it in the opinions of the Attorney General or in the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Weicnes. But down in the Coast Guard office, you are the head 
of this and you are enforcing the law. Don’t you have a copy of the 
laws of the United States on navigation ? 

Commander Savonts. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Weicuen. And a copy of the regulations issued thereunder ? 

Commander Savonts. Yes. 

Mr. Wercue.. Well, now, where it says “for hire” and you say 
these people don’t have to have what is called an operator’s license, 
I am not talking about grand and glorious licenses these gentlemen 
are talking about. But when you come to this other license, when 
there is something for hire, it is either for hire or it is free. Where 
do you get your authority to deviate to say they do not have to have an 
operator’s license ? 

Commander Savonis. When we came into the business there was 
common-law understanding about inspection and navigation laws that 
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you learned as you worked along, and when a controversy arises you 
check it out. I have taken this question up. 

Mr. Wercuet. Is this just some sort of a traditional opinion on it, 
to say it is not for hire and you do not need an operator's license; 
or is there a definite written opinion ¢ 

Commander Savonis. Yes. There is a definite written opinion. 

Mr. Weicue.. If Congress passed a law, an opinion given under 
any sort of a legal entity or court or the attorney general of a State 
or the Attorney General of the Federal Government who is your legal 
advisory officer, is binding. 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. The Attorney General. 

Mr. Weicuet. That opinion is good administratively / 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuer. Until a court reverses it. That does not necessarily 
mean that that would be the law if someone took it to court. You 
are just following something. 

Commander Savonts. That is true. 

Mr. Weicuen. Well now, if there is so-called authority under an 
opinion of the Attorney General of the United States saying that, this 
is not an operation for hire although in any other course of business 
ie iy that you pay for is for hire and this you explain either by 

‘adition in the administration of the law by the Department of Com- 
mat that is the Administrator before you had it. ‘They had it with 
tradition and you came along and operated the same thing. 

Commander Savonts. I think the gentleman here will so indicate 
and corroborate. 

Mr. Weicne.. What I am getting at is that in the Department of 
Commerce, that is the way they interpreted it and you accepted the 
tradition whether interpreted legally or otherwise. 

Commander Savonts. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wetcuev. So if there is divine autherity of some kind which 
you follow and that is the law, whether the thing is right or wrong, 
then if the law was amended to say this kind of a transaction was one 
for hire than there would be a licensed operator. 

Commander Savonis. Yes. 

Mr. Weicnet. Well, that is about all there is to this whole thing. 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuex. And that is all there would be need to do. In other 
words, you do not need this high super-duper business on the QYucen 
Mary. All you need is an operator's license and there are people who 
are operating without an operator's license. Isnt that about the 
story of it / 

Commander Savonts. They will always have a licensed operator. 

Mr. Weicue.. But there are people now hiring out the tug to haul 
or push something or pull something that do not have to have an 
opeartor’s license like someone who operates a Diesel boat hauling a 
package. 

Commander Savonis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wercue.. If it was amended whereby this would be for hire 
then there would be a licensed operator on it 

Commander Savonis. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuet. That would make a licensed operator. Wouldn't it / 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Weitcuet. Now, a licensed operator on a Diesel boat for hire for 
passengers or cargo, whether it is a box or whatever it is, what is the 
present examination on that ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Well if it is under 65-foot it is an oral exam- 
ination. It is relatively simple. It is confined to the rules of the road 
and waters navigated; the recognition of storm warnings and opera- 
tion of internal combustion engine and simple first aid, the use of and 
maintenance of fire fighting equipment and the safety regulations and 
physical examination. 

Mr. Weicuet. And a physical examination ? 

Commander Savonis. Ta. sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. Was a certificate from someone licensed to practice 
medicine in order ? 

Commander Savonts. Yes. Orthe Public Health Service. 

Mr. Weicuet. The law does not require you to go before— 

Commmander Sivonis. No, sir. It is all made by regulation. 

Mr. Weicuer. But the physical examination. If he goes before 
the United States Public Health Service man he will merely request a 
licensed reputable physician. 

Commander Savonts. Yes. 

Mr. Wetcuen. That is for under 65 feet? 

Commander Savonts. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuet. Now for over 65 feet. 

Commander Savonts. Well then it changes. The change is made 
to have them take a pilotage examination. It includes everything in 
the operator license. It is ona higher level and you must demonstrate 
by previous service—approximately 2 years for second class and 3 
years for first class—and demonstrate your ability to navigate the 
water over which you want a license and take an examination on that 
basis. 

Mr. Weicuet. Then with reference to Diesel-operated ships for 65 
feet where they haul passengers and haul a box or cargo on board the 
actual ship—there are those operators’ licenses being issued. 

Commander Savonts. Yes. 

Mr. Weicuet. And people taking these examinations? 

Commander Savonis. Yes. 

Mr. Wercue.. And the only people that do not over the 65 feet are 
those who hire out their equipment to push or pull ? 

Commander Savonts. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuer. Because of some definition of the Coast Guard that 
they do not have to? 

Commander Savonts. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Weicurt. But these bills here with reference to licensed people 
attempting to make you have a licensed operator on a Diesel, as the 
law is now, it is an attempt to put a different kind of a license on. 
Isn’t it? 

Commander Savonis. No. It requires that a tug under 65 feet 
would require an operator and for over 65 feet would require a pilot 
and for 150 tons and over would require a master And pilot who could 
be the same person. 

Mr. Weicuet. These bills would put an additional thing on. But 
an amendment to this definition for hire would put a licensed operator 
on these Diesel boats? 
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Commander Savonts. For hire. Yes. Even on a Diesel for hire 
under 65 feet you require a licensed operator. Above that you require 
a pilot. 

Mr. Wertcuer. I mean where it is a Diesel boat or not. Over 65 
feet requires a pilot / 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcuent. What about this Diesel operator ¢ 

Commander Savonts. It isnot under 65 feet in length. 

Mr. Weicuen.. And he takes an examination / 

Commander Savonis. He takes an examination for a pilot. Yes. 

Mr. Weicuen. That is what I mean. He gets an operator’s license 
after 65 feet—a motorboat operator’s. 

Commander Savonts. No, sir. A motorboat is a vessel propelled 
by machinery that goes up to 65 feet. After that it is not a motor- 
boat. It is a motor vessel. 

Mr. Weicnen. Then one over 65 feet. if he takes an examination 
later like you described with reference to operation of the ships, that 
would be a licensed man—a license the same as steam. 

Commander Savonts. It is the same examination. 

Mr. Weicuev. I am talking about one for 65 feet. He went to 65 
feet. He takes this oral examination you are talking about. 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicnen.. And the rules of the road ? 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcuen. With a vessel over 65 feet he takes the same exami- 
nation physically and he is examined on the rules of the road and 
with reference to the waters that he is to navigate in. 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuev. And that applies to 65 feet also? 

Commander Savonts. No, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. But over 65 feet is that a written examination ? 

Commander Savonts. That is a written examination. 

Mr. Wricnen. With reference to the waters he is going to go in? 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wericne.. Yes. 

Commander Savontis. Courses and distances, and so on. 

Mr. Weicien. Yes. 

And that is when it is for hire / 

Commander Savonis. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Wricue.. And if it is not for hire, if I was going to operate 
my own boat that would not be for hire? 

Commander Savonts. That would not be for hire. 

Mr. Weicuen. So I would not have to have that? 

Commander Savonis. No, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. But if I had carried cargo on it for a 65-foot then 
T would have to take an examination ? 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuev. With reference to the piloting of the waters? 

Commander Savonts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. Now on this 65 feet, could such a person pass an 
examination and would that be suflicient to operate the ship from the 
pilot house ? 
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Commander Savonis. If he has pilot-house control he could operate 
the vessel. 

Mr. Wercuet. What, in other words, he could operate himself if 
there was pilot-house control. 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercuet. He does not have to have all these stand-by people 
on the boat. 

Commander Savonis. No. He does not. 

Mr. Wricue.. And with reference to the other operation does he 
have to have a first, second, and third mate and have a wheelsman 
steering it for him or can he have one-man control ? 

Commander Savonts. If it is over 65 feet in length I do not think 
inspectors would ever certify the navigation of a vessel with just one 
licensed person on board. 

Mr. Wetcuet. If it was 66 feet long or 100 feet long and all the 
operation was right there in the pilot house, I am assuming he can 
stop it and start it and there are such things. There is testimony 
on that. If he could operate it from the pilot house? 

Commander Savonts. Well, under existing practice, over 65 feet in 
length a certificate of inspection would require a licensed pilot and a 
licensed engineer. 

Mr. Weicuet. But if you can operate and start it from the pilot 
house, do you require a licensed engineer ? 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. What is the authority for that? 

Commander Savonts. That is in the law itself. 

Mr. Weicue.. Then the dividing line with reference to it is not for 
hire, it is for anything over 65 feet. Is that it? 

Commander Savonis. It is both factors. For hire and over 65 
feet. 

Mr. Wetcuet. Then you would have to have a captain and a mate 
and have it said you want a wheelsman. You would have to have it 
and you would have to have a second engineer. You would require 
that # 

Commander Savonts. No, sir. 

Mr. Wercue.. The law requires that? 

Commander Savonts. The Jaw says you shall require licensed 
engineers and licensed pilots. But you go on a 12-hour operation. 
You only need one of each. 

Mr. Wercnev. But over 65 feet you have to have a licensed pilot, 
so to speak, or a captain ? 

Commander Savonis. That is right. 

Mr. Weitcuet. Even on a Diesel where the testimony is that you 
start it and it runs by itself and you have to have an engineer to stand 
by? 

Commander Savons. Yes. Youdo. 

Mr. Weicuen. You have to do that ? 

Commander Savonis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercuet. If it is for hire? 

Commander Savonts. Yes. 

Mr. WeicHet. So then it comes down to this that anything over 65 
feet for hire must have it ? 

Commander Savonis. Yes. 
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Mr. Weicuev. Now, with reference to the individual who owns and 
operates it must if he holds out individually as a contract carrier— 
is that considered for hire? He does not offer himself to the public 
generally, but he just agrees to haul a cargo from New Orleans to 
Baton Rouge. 

Commander Savonis. That is for hire. Unless the title is vested in 
him—the title of the cargo. 

Mr. Weicuet. If the cargo is actually vested in the person who 
owns and operates the ship he would not have a license. 

Commander Savonis. No. 

Mr. Weicuev. If the title of the cargo is vested in anyone else he 
would have to have one licensed pilot for under 12 hours. For 8 hours? 

Commander Savonis. For 12. 

Mr. Weicnuev. And one licensed engineer. Then, though he 
does not need him for anything on there. Is that the present law? 

Commander Savonis. Under the law you are required to have a 
pilot’s license. 

Mr. Wercuev. But that regulation about having a licensed engi- 
neer for 65 feet. That was made the law when all the operations were 
steam at that time. 

Commander Savonis. No, sir. 

Mr. Wercuev. When was that made ? 

Commander Savonis. No. It was specifically enacted for internal 
combustion engines. 

Mr. Wercne.. That you would have to have a licensed engineer for 
6) feet. 

Commander Savonis. At the turn of the century, in 1906. And 
modified by the Motor Boat Act of 1910. 

Mr. Weicuev. At the time of that enactment there were no Diesel 
engine operating ships. 

Commander Savonis. There were vessels propelled by gas—fluid 
naphtha. 

Mr, Weicuet. What size—of the size they talk about now? 

Commander Savonts. No. 

Mr. Weicnev. There were not any tugs operated at the turn of the 
century / 

Commander Savonis. No. It was inland—experimentally. 

Mr. Wercue.. It has been steam up until about 15 or 20 years ago, 
according to the testimony. 

Commander Savonis. Diesels came in right after World War I, but 
it was a slow process. 

Mr. Weicnen. So this having a licensed engineer was put in at the 
time the principal operators were steam and not when the Diesel 
engine was, as it is now, requiring practically no attention. 

Commander Savonis. At the time it was put in it was principally 
all steam-operated vessels. 

Mr. Wercue. So that the licensing with reference to steam engi- 
neers on vessels was away ahead of these people. Now they require 
them for a Diesel or gasoline engine even though the requirement in 
respect of a steam engine dated away back to 1906. 

Cininenner Savonis. It was around 1900; 1906 was the first act 
that came out for motor-propelled vessels. 

Mr. Weicuew. So that was advanced as far as engineers at least 50 
years ahead of its time. 
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Commander Savonts. I do not particularly understand your 
question. 

Mr. Weicuet. With reference to having an engineer that was indi- 
cated years ago. 

Commander Savonis. Yes. That is right. 

Mr. Wercuet. In anticipation of Diesel operation right now ? 

Commander Savonis. That point is controversial. 

Mr. Weicuen. In other words on a Diesel barge over 65 feet to 150 
feet, as far as having an engineer to watch it start, the testimony here 
does not require it from a practical standpoint. 

Mr. Bonner. May I ask a question along that line? 

Mr. Wercuen. I would like to finish this, 

Commander Savonis. A vessel 65 to 75 feet in length, if it had a 
large number of women and children on it—— 

Mr. Woricne. And it operated away off shore. 

Commander Savonis. I think it would be a good idea to have an 
engineer in charge even though there is pilot-house control. 

Mr. Weicuet. If there were other people perfectly familiar with 
the Diesel, they would not need it. 

Commander Savonts. You have to have the men if something hap- 
pens. A man cannot leave a pilot house to check on his engines. 

Mr. Harr. Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. Just to clear what has been said. 

The Diesel-propelled boat under 65 feet with pilot-house control 
when hired to carry freight and passengers for hire, what would be 
the requirement of that boat with respect to officer personnel 

Commander Savonis. An operator is really not considered a 
licensed officer. He is on a level or in a category below a licensed 
oflicer. 

Mr. Bonner. He would have to have a license ? 

Commander Savonis. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. Would he have to have any other crew? 

Commander Savonis. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. What would he have to have? 

Commander Savonts. It really graduates itself. 

Mr. Bonner. Under 65 foot now. It is going to carry some pas- 
sengers and freight between two communities on the inland waters. 
What would he have to have to operate ? 

Commander Savonis. As a minimum he would require a licensed 
operator. I would like to get the tonnage on that. 

Mr. Bonner. Sixty- five foot. 

Commander Savonts. Yes. If he carries passengers for hire, it 
requires a licensed operator whether it is 1 foot or 65 feet. It requires 
that one operator as a minimum. If he is only carrying freight for 
hire, he does not require that operator until he gets over 15 gross tons 
and below 65 feet. That would be on the basis that he was going to 
work 12 hours and it would be on how many passengers: 18 hours 
would be two operators. 

Mr. Bonner. It would begin on the ratio of 12-24-36? 

Commander Savonts. No. It is just 12-24. 

Mr. Bonner. He would need them to have a licensed engineer. 

Commander Savonts. 12—-24—the two-watch system. Under 65 feet 
they do not have licensed engineers. 
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Mr. Bonner. But if someone took it out of freight and passenger 
operation, wh: ‘ would he have to have ¢ 

Commander Savonts. He would require no licensed personnel. If 
he was carrying oth ammable material that would be different. 

Mr. Bonner. If we tack on different things. But if we take it out 
of that. 

Commander Savonts. Then he requires nothing. 

Mr. Bonner. Though he might be licensed to carry freight and 
passengers he might take a trip without freight and passengers at all, 
but he would be required to have that personnel you speak of ? 

Commander Savonis. No, if the certificate of inspection is sur- 
rendered. 

Mr. Bonner. And he could turn the same boat around and do this 
towing business and he would not require any supervision at all except 
the normal run-of-the-mine supervision, 

Commander Savonis. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. I see. 

Mr. Weicuer. He would have more than an operator—two or three 
deck hands. 

Commander Savonis. Yes. 

Mr. Weicuren. Besides the licensed operator can you tell how many 
others he would have to have? 

Commander Savonis. You use three or four. You have two opera- 
tors and each one would not go over 12 hours and you really have to 
have a deck hand and——— 

Mr. Bonner. | was referring only to just running the boat. 

Commander Savonts. Just for running the boat. 

Mr. Bonner. You just have to have a man with a certain type of 
license / 

Commander Savonts. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. And he would run on the same run but would not 
have to have a license. 

Commander Savonis. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. And he would not have to have a license. 

Mr. Harr. Any questions of the witness? 

Mr. Bonner. What do you generally do? 

Mr. Cuampacne. Transportation from field to refinery. 

Mr. Bonner. You say running it up in the swamp? 

Mr. Cuampaane. Bayous of Louisiana. 

Mr. Bonner. You tow this gasoline? 

Mr. Cuampaene. Crude oil. 

Mr. Bonner. From the refinery ? 

Mr. Cuampacne. From the field to the refinery. My main operation 
is the field work—the embryo stage—a fiield just beginning. 

Mr. Bonner. How many of these boats do you operate ¢ 

Mr. CuampaGne. Three. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the value of the boat—just roughly ? 

Mr. Cuamracne. I would say $45,000 apiece—two of them and one 
about $20,000, 

Mr. Harr. All right, 

Is Mr. Zigler here? 

Mr. Tuompson. Not here, sir. 

Mr. Harr. Is Captain Ward here from Pensacola ? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, sir. 
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Mr. Harr. Is Mr. Brent here from Greenville, Miss.? 

Mr. Tuomrson. No, sir. 

Mr. Harr. I hope I can depend on the accuracy of your replies, Mr. 
Thompson. ; 

Mr. THomrson. You can. 

Mr. Harr. Is Mr. Marshall here, of Ashland? 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Marshall is here but he desires to testify later 
on. Mr. Collins is here from New Orleans, and Mr. Jordan. 

Mr. Harr. Is Mr. Collins representing Mr. Cenak? 

Mr. Tuompson. No. Koch-Ellis of New Orleans. 

Mr. Harr. Will you statement take very long, Mr. Collins? 

Mr. Cours. I do not think so. 

Mr. Harr. I will let you leave town if we can. 

Mr. Cottrns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


TESTIMONY OF HARRY J. COLLINS, VICE PRESIDENT, KOCH-ELLIS 
MARINE CONTRACTORS, INC. 


Mr. Cotzins. We are a Louisiana firm. I did not make a prepared 
statement, Mr. Chairman. I did take some things the committee 
seemed to want to know more about. One of the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee seems to be worried about the fact that there seems to be no 
requirement for a licensed tug officer aboard a Diesel tug operating 
in the towing industry. 

While that is very true, that he is not required to have licensed of- 
ficer, he is subject to the rules and regulations that cover the opera- 
tions as is any licensed man. He is subject to the same penalties ex- 
cept that in not having a license he does not lose a license. If he does 
something wrong and it is not possible for an operator to place aboard 
one of this craft a man who knows anything of the rules of the road 
because it would not be good business since, in the first place, we 
could not do that and if a man did not know the rules and he were in- 
volved in an accident we would be liable. We would not have a leg 
to stand on nor any defense from legal liability in the involvement of 
this accident. 

So, all of our men were required to have a license from the Govern- 
ment, that is, the Coast Guard; that is, our responsible men. There 
has been a good deal of testimony on that. There has been a good 
deal of testimony that they have not been licensed. 

Our firm has been in business in the New Orleans area for 20 years. 
We have never lost a life nor had a serious accident in which a man 
was injured seriously, except one, and that was a collision with a shi 
and we were exonerated of all blame. Ships, as you know, carry li- 
censed personnel. ; . : 

Legislation has not stopped and will not stop accidents from time to 
time. We have had two collisions on the high seas in recent days— 
the ship from Greensboro, 37 lives; and the hospital ship Benevolence, 
with a large loss of life. They do occur. But there has been nothing 
of that character in connection with the operation of towboats. It 
has been brought out that Diesel tugs do the same work as steam tugs 
have been doing. 

This is not an expansion of an old business. It is a new business. 
It is new to the inland waterways of United States and is vital to the 
progress of the defense of the Nation, 
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We are already subject to all the rules and regulations governing 
the operations of motorboats. We are required to display in our pilot 
houses the rules and regulations covering the rules of the road and 
are required to carry the necessary lights, fire-fighting equipment, 
and so forth. 

Now, one of the things, it is not possible to hire a man who has not 
been on a boiler vessel—— 

Mr. Surtiey. Before you get on to the next subject, let me ask a 
question. You say it is not possible. It is possible but not practicable. 

Mr. Cotiins. It certainly is not practicable. In the operation of 
any business, if you are going to take such steps that in the event 
of an accident or collision—— 

Mr. Sueviey. Under the law it is possible. 

Mr. Coxturns. It is not done. 

Mr. SuHeuvey. It is possible under the law to hire a man who has not 
been on a boiler vessel and put him on. It is not a practicable thing 
to do. 

Mr. Cotuins. And since it is not done, we would need legislation to 
require these things. 

Digressing for a moment on this business of licensing a ship coming 
across the bars to New Orleans. If they are going to go to a terminal 
above Canal Street you need a bar pilot, lower river pilot, and upper 
river pilot. It isan unconscionable requirement but they have to have 
three sets of pilots. You have a pilotage license from the mouth of 
the river to New Orleans and another to Baton Rouge and not many 
men carry pilots’ licenses that will take them into the upper portion. 

One of the witnesses said he ran from Corpus Christi, Tex., to 
Clarabelle, Fla. We did that in the last war but we do not have a 
man to pass a pilot’s registration, but we did not have one accident 
so the requirement for licensing is just another useless regulation 
because we are already regulated, 

Mr. Bonner. You may not have had an accident but do you know 
how many times one of the men running the tow may have violated 
the rules of the road and violated signals and could not understand 
them ¢ 

Mr. Cotuins. That is possible. 

Mr. Bonner. It is very possible. 

Mr. Couiins. We have had licensed personnel on board the vessels 
that have done the same thing. The mere fact of a license has not 
removed the danger. 

Mr. Bonner. A license will tend to improve the human equation. 

Mr. Conus. And it will require a great deal of cost from the 
Government at this time. It is not necessary and it cost a devil of 
a lot of money. 

Now then, in regard to the inspection of Diesel vessels. I am not 
familiar with the operations of tugs in the New York Harbor or on 
the Great Lakes. The only operations I am familiar with are Louisi- 
ana and the Mississippi marshal land operations. 

In these portions we have wheel operations at least for 2 months. 
A vessel is on the ways to change a wheel. If you place us under 
regulation covering total regulation that would mean a total inspec- 
tion every 2 months. 

The argument might come up that we would allow our island to 
deteriorate. It is not a valid argument. The reason is the same, 
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simple good business reason that would prevent him from putting 

on any competent man in your pilot house. You cannot attord to 
do those things. That would be a requirement that would almost 
tie up all the shipping in the Louisiana area. 

None of these bills mention fishing vessels. They are all exempt. 
In Morgan City there are over 3,000 vessels; more than half of them 
would be in this work if they were not exempt. If we are looking 
for safety on the side on which segment other people using the same 
road as we use and they are not any more safe than we are, then it is 
useless. 

The only other point I wish to make is the significant feature of 
this hearing that I have seen so far is that not one owner and operator 
has appeared to testify here in favor of these bills. 

Mr. Harr. What is so significant about that 4 

Mr. Coutiins. The preponderance rather represents labor unions 
and the Maritime Union. It is my opinion that it is an opportunity 
to featherbed and increase cost. 

Mr. Harr. What is significant about the fact that no owners are 
in favor since it does impose on someone a great burden and would 
be more diflicult to operate. What is so significant about not being 
in favor? 

Mr. Couurns. If the owners felt the operations were not quite safe, 
I am sure if we felt there were operations in our area or any other 
area—and it was a large practice that we would be in favor of these 
things. but it has not been shown in this hearing that our vessels 
in Diesel operation have committed as many accidents proportion- 
ately as steam vessels and that there have been as many lives lost. 
None of these things have been shown and we are asked to pass laws 
which would add to the cost of Government through a compensatory 
factor. 

Mr. Harr. While that removes any significance from the acts of 
the contractors, it is like saying that no corporations executive ap- 
pears before the Ways and Means Committee to ask an increase in 
the excess-profits tax. It may be significant. 

Mr. Couuins. Several of these representatives of labor organiza- 
tions have made the statement that none of these bills would increase 
our cost because it would not add more manpower and our operation 
is one that is closely competitive. All these men here are competitors 
of ours. We have to keep our costs down and we have kept them 
down. Our cost of operations and our methods of doing business 
have brought about the condition in the towing industry that we are 
adding today at today’s high cost for less money per payroll than in 
the thirties and we are paying more than twice as much as in the 
thirties and our equipment costs us about two and a half times as 

much. 

Mr. Harr. Any questions? 

Mr. Bonner. Back to that pilotage in New Orleans. Is that a 
Federal requirement or a local requirement ? 

Mr. Couiirns. I am not sure, Congressman. JI do know there are 
three stages. 

Mr. Bonner. It is State law? 

Mr. Couiins. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. Would requiring that a simple license for one man 
on your boat be adopted increase your costs / 
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Mr. Cotiivs. We are operating- 

Mr. Bonner. Just some examination, some modest examination to 
see that the man in charge of the boat was of uniform qualification 
and was given some examination to show the uniform qualification— 
would that increase your cost ? 

Mr. Cotirs. It would have the tendency. 

Mr. Bonner. What would that be? 

Mr. Cotirns. The tendency—it has been our experience that when 
we employ licensed personnel and, mind you, we do employ licensed 
personnel from time to time but that has nothing to do with whether 
we employ them or not. It has been our experience that they are 
used to larger operations or large-ship operations. The licensed 
personnel we have and our own unit fit into our picture. They wish 
to work our boats according to their regulations. They know more 
than we do about the operat ion of the boat. 

Mr. Bonner. I am not thinking of the license required for 100- 
to 150-foot boats but just some form of examination of one man on 
the boat. 

Mr. Coutirns. Well, I do not agree that it is necessary or needed. 
The reasons are several. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, sin is not needed but we have to have some 
regulations. 

Mr. Cotiins. These men we have had, there was a question brought 
up about grandfather rights given to them who had proved they 
were competent. In that case you would lave to give grandfather 
rights to almost everyone operating on a tug now. If the purpose 
of giving them an operator's license—— 

Mr. Bonner. But he would be in jeopardy at all times to use it 
after he got his grandfather rights. It would make you a more 
careful man. 

Mr. Coxtirtns. No, sir. I don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Bonner. You mean by negligence in not conforming to the 
rules and regulations might cause him to lose his operator’s license 
would not make him more careful? It has not been our experience. 

Mr. Cottrs. That is the experience of those big truck drivers. 

Mr. Bonner. I would not know about those truck drivers. 

Mr. Coiturs. No. 

Mr. Weicuet. With reference to the operation of the motor vessels, 
Diesel vessels which Commander Savonis described. What would 
be wrong with an operator’s license that they now issue for the 65- 
foot boat—a physical examination and oral examination with refer- 
ence to the rules of the road and demonstration that he could operate 
a Diesel ship. What would be wrong with that kind of a license ¢ 

Mr. Cotiins. There would be nothing particularly wrong with that 
kind of a license. However, it has not been shown that that is a 
necessary thing to our business or that it is a necessary thing to the 
tow industry. In other words, it is just one more regulation to a 
business. 

Mr. Weicner. I am not talking about this simple one, not about 
the technical one that is required for some operations. I am talking 
about that kind of a qualification to operate. Where would that be 
a burden—the kind we describe here. 

Mr. Couns. If it is that simple, Congressman, it would not be 
worth the effort. 
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Mr. Weicuew. It would not be worth the effort ? 

Mr. Cotiins. No. Because if it is just that simple—if you are just 
going to do as many auto-license operators do to give you a license, 
then what is the purpose / . 

Mr. Wercuer. It would cover physical qualifications. That he is 
physically all right and that he knows the rules of the road and can 
demonstrate that he is qualified to operate a Diesel boat of that size, of 
that kind, on a license. Would even that be objectionable ? 

Mr. Couns. Yes, sir; because there are many men who operate in 
Louisiana waters and on the Mississippi River who could not pass 
the physical qualifications so far as vision is concerned. Which of 
us do not know that vision can be corrected by glasses; that quite a 
few people would be unable to pass. I am able to obtain glasses to 
give me 20-20 vision but I am not able to get a Diesel operator's 
license. 

Mr. Weicuet. May all the physical examinations that the people 
have to take be with glasses, Commander Savonis? 

Commander Savonts. I forget just what the requirements are. You 
‘an wear glasses but you have to have a minimum vision without 
glasses and that is corrected to the other minimum. 

Mr. Harr. No other questions ? 

Mr. Auten. May I inquire whether Commander Savonis’ answer to 
Mr. Weichel mentioned the subject matter required to be gone into 
on a mental examination ? 

Mr. Weicnex. He said the rules of the road. I do not know what 
else he said. It was all oral. 

Mr. Atten. Could you tell us the subject matter that is gone into 
on the examination—the mental examination for an operator's li- 
cense on a 15-ton vessel carrying freight for hire ? 

Commander Savonts. Mr. Allen, it is a physical examination and 
oral professional examination. You examine him on the current regu- 
jations, on the waters over which he operates; simple first aid; the ele- 
ments of an internal combustion engine and the various types of life 
preservers and how they are constructed, how they should be put on 
anybody who is injured and how to use it himself and just what he 
can do, 

Mr. Aten. You said collision and rules of the road ? 

Commander Savontis. Rules of the road, simple first aid and the 
elements of an internal combustion engine and the maintenance and 
operation of fire-fighting equipment. 

Mr. Auten. Do you have any information as to how many pass; 
how many fail—percentagewise ? 

Commander Savonts. They pretty well mostly all pass. There are 
some fellows whose vision is too low, or are otherwise physically dis- 
qualified who want to carry passengers. There are usually more fail- 
ures on physical examinations than on professional examinations. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Can I ask the witness whether he knows whether they could pass 
an examination on the mental stage / 

Mr. Couuins. In detail they could. That is just the point. If the 
existing operators can pass this license requirement, why are they 
necessary? That is why we do not believe that we need this added 
burden and this added cost because if we are safe already—and there 
has been no showing that our industry is not as safe as comparable 
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industries and, perhaps, safer, then why the need for additional leg- 
islation concerning us‘ The need as I see is obvious. It is an end that 
the Maritime Union had in order to increase and enlarge and enrich 
their organization. 

Mr. Aven. Do you think anyone should be operating that could 
not pass the examination ? 

Mr. Cotirns. I don’t think there are any. 

Mr. Auten. That was not the question. 

Mr. Conuins. No. 

Mr. Auuen. As far as the unions are concerned, is there a surplus 
of men in the trade involved ¢ 

Mr. Cottixs. There is not. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Harr. Thank you. The hearing is adjourned until tomorrow 
at 10 a.m. 

(Whereupon at 12:12 p. m. the hearing was adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Friday, June 15, 1951.) 
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PROVIDING CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS FOR DIESEL 
AND OTHER NONSTEAM VESSELS 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15, 1951 


House or Representatives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Maritim & AFFAIRS OF THE 
Com™Mirrer ON MercuantT MaARtne AND FISHERIES, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in the 
committee room of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, Hon. Edward J. Hart (chairman) presiding. 

Present: The Honorable Edward J. Hart, Herbert C. Bonner, 
Charles E. Bennett, John F. Shelley, Thor C. Tollefson, and John 
J. Allen, Jr. 

The Cratrman. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Mr. Jordan? 

Before you proceed, Mr. Jordan, I would like to request the Clerk to 
have this letter dated June 14, from Captain Van Buren, put into 
the record at the close of the testimony. The letter is favorable to 
the legislation. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF MASTERS, MATES, AND 
PILOTS OF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington D. C., June 14, 1951 

My Dear ConGRESSMAN: During the hearing on H. R. 2316, the bill which would 
extend present legal requirements for licensed personnel now imposed by law for 
steam vessels to Diesel vessels over 100 tons, question Was raised as to whether 
or not enactment of this bill would increase the number of persons actually 
required to operate Diesel vessels. Our basic statement was, and is, that enact- 
ment of this bill would not increase the number of persons employed on these 
vessels but would only insure that the deck officers employed were competent and 
had demonstrated their competence by obtaining a Coast Guard license. Unfor- 
tunately, | am afraid that answers made by me and by Commander Savonis to 
various questions niay have left with the members of the committee an erroneous 
impression that there would be increases in personnel on Diesel vessels if this 
bill were to pass. This letter is written in order to give you, in some detail, the 
actual results which would accrue on enactment of this bill. 

At the outset, we must divide personnel aboard vessels between officers and 
members of the crew. This bill affeets only the competency of the officers; it in 
no way affects the crew either as to number or as to competency. 

The personnel of the vessel must be divided between those in the deck depart - 
ment and those in the engineering department. This bill affects only the deck 
officers; it in no way deals with the engineering officers. The savings in crew 
personuel on Diesel vessels as compared to steam is solely in the engineering de 
partment because of the greater simplicity of the Diesel engine achieved by 
elimination of the boiler. The needs for deck personnel ure precisely the same 
for the navigation of vessels of similar size engaged in similar work irrespective 
of whether steam or Diesel; as a matter of fact they are greater, as on Diesel 
vessels the officer on the bridge handles the engine controls. This bill will not 
in any way increase the number of personnel, either officers or crew, required in 
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the Engineering Department or Diesel vessels, and will not increase the number 
of deck officers. It will merely insure that the deck officers are competent. 

This bill (H. R. 23816) would extend the competency requirements for deck 
officers only to vessels of over 100 gross tons. Please note that this 100-gross-ton 
minimum limitation is to be compared with the 15-ton limitation contained in 
the other bills before your committee. In other words, this bill (H. R. 2316) will 
only affect comparatively large vessels propelled by Diesel engines and put these 
vessels of 100 tons in the same category for deck officer requirments as similar- 
size steam vessels engaged in similar work. 

The only increase in personnel which might accrue as a result of the enact- 
ment of this bill would be on certain rivers, lakes (not including the Great 
Lakes), and bays where the so-called S-hour laws do not presently apply to 
Diesel powered vessels. This is an isolated situation, however. Any increase 
which those vessels would be required to make in the number of their licensed 
deck officers would be solely because the Coast Guard might find that any such 
increase is necessary for the safe navigation of the vessel in these waters. I 
should like to explain the nature of this possible increase in the number of 
officers on these vessels a bit more fully because of the confusion which arose 
at the hearing. 

On the Great Lakes and on other waters, the Seamen’s Act of 1915 specifies 
an 8-hour workday for officers. This act applies to unlicensed as well as licensed 
officers. Thus, if on the Great Lakes a Diesel- or a steam-powered vessel is in 
actual operation for over 8 hours a day, it must have more than one oflicer. 
On the rivers, bays, sounds, and lakes other than the Great Lakes, this provision 
of the Seamen's Act does not apply: in its place, however, the Coast Guard has 
established a requirement of a 12-hour day under the provisions of R. S. 4468 
(U.S. C., title 46, see. 222). This requirement by the Coast Guard for the rivers, 
however, relates only to licensed officers and not to unlicensed officers. Thus, 
on a steam-powered vessel navigating these rivers the Coast Guard regulation, 
imposed as a safety measure, requires that there be more than one licensed 
deck officer aboard in the event the vessel is actually to operate over 12 hours 
a day. As this Coast Guard regulation applies only to licensed deck officers, 
and as licensed deck officers are not required on Diesel vessels on these rivers, 
the requirement for more than one deck officer in the event of actual operation 
of over 12 hours a day does not apply. If the owner of a Diesel vessel actually 
operating over 12 hours a day does not wish to put on more than one unlicensed 
ollicer, the Coast Guard today has no jurisdiction to require him to do so 
although safety so requires. In the event this bill is enacted, the Coast Guard 
would have this authority to require a Diesel vessel actually operating over 
12 hours a day on all rivers to employ more than one licensed officer whenever the 
Coast Guard felt this to be necessary for reasons of safety. 

So far as I know, this would be the only possible increase in the number of 
officers which could be required under this bill. May I point out that the 
number of vessels which would be so required to put on additional officers is 
comparatively small. As the owners of Diesel vessels on all rivers actually 
operating over 12 hours a day have in most instances put more than one officer 
aboard even though not required to do so by law, making this a legal require- 
ment by enacting this bill would only affect a few of the so-called gyppo operators 
why try to squeeze by without regard to safety and without regard to the 
fact that the operation of their vessels by unlicensed personnel who are not of 
known competency and who have reached conditions of fatigue after 12 hours of 
actual work jeopardize the safety of all other vessels operating in the area. I 
think you will agree that no officer standing a deck watch can do so efficiently 
for over 12 hours a day. Accordingly, if this bill requires an additional deck 
officer aboard a vessel actually operating on our rivers over 12 hours a day, 
such an increase would be completely proper and desirable. 

Should there be any further information we can give you on this matter, please 
call upon us for it. We are particularly anxious to present the full and clear 
picture to you. We believe that once the true facts are known, there can be 
no question but that this bill to extend the Diesel vessels over 100 gross tons 
the same deck-officer competency requirements as are presently required for 
deck officers on steam vessels will unquestionably be enacted. 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. VAN Buren, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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TESTIMONY OF HARRY B. JORDAN, PRESIDENT, RIVER CO., INC. 


Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Chairman, I am Harry B. Jordan, the president 
of the River Co., Inc. 

I would like, if you have no objection, to present some pictures here 
which might be of interest to the committee. 

The Cuamman. We would be glad to have you do so, Mr. Jordan. 
Will you leave them with the clerk, who will see to it that the atten- 
tion of the members is called to them. 

Mr. Jorpan. All right, sir. 

Here are other maps, in order that each Member may have a map of 
our inland waterways, if you would like to have them. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Do you want those pictures returned / 

Mr. Jorpan. I would like to have them returned, very much. If 
you will give them to Mr. Thompson he will return them after every- 
one has seen them. If any other members come in today I would be 
glad to explain any part of that equipment, on which there may be 
questions. 

The Cnamman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jorpan. 1 am opposed to the bill, H. R. 2316. 

I am opposed to the enactment of this bill into law because it will 
add a great burden to inland water transportation without being of 
any benefit whatsoever. It has been suggested that some of the pro- 
ponents of this bill that it will add to the safety of inland water opera- 
tion. This is not a fact. This legislation will be detrimental to 
inland waterway operation, in that it will destroy the ability of the 
operator to use his best judgment at all times. 

Comparison of number of accidents of regulated and unregulated 
operators. That has been asked for a number of times, and I have it 
here. 

The following tabulation from the United States Coast Guard indi- 
cates that during 1946, 1947, and 1948, there were on the inland water- 
ways of the Atlantic coast, Gulf intracoastal waterway, and western 
rivers a total of 157 Diesel vessels and 196 steam vessels involved in 
accidents. The losses of life involved in accidents involving Diesel 
vessels of over 100 gross tons during the 3-year period were 15, and in 
the case of steam vessels of the same relative gross tonnage, 22. 

On the Gulf intracoastal waterway there were no losses of life dur- 
ing the 3-year period for either Diesel or steam vessels, but on the 
western rivers 18 persons lost their lives as a result of accidents in 
which steam vessels were involved, while during the same period 
there were no losses of life in accidents involving Diesel-propelled 
vessels, 

On the inland waterways of the Atlantic coast 15 lives were lost in 
accidents involving Diesel vessels and 4 in accidents involving steam 
towing vessels. 

Mr. Chairman, on several occasions in these hearings there has been 
a reference to 960 accidents causing deaths on our inland waterways. 
Those accidents were in the smaller craft, from the outboard motor 
up to the small yacht and the small fishing vessels. They were not 
working vessels. 

We do not like very much to have our record mixed in with those 
of play boats and pleasure craft. That is what has happened here. 
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The Cuamman. Was it Disraeli or Gladstone who said: “There 
are three kinds of lies; lies, damned lies and statistics.” 

Mr. Jorpan. Of course. I am sorry, Mr. Allen. I would like for 
you to have the benefit of these statistics because my whole report here 
is more or less built around what I have said here. 

Mr. Aten. I will pick it up as you go along, sir. 

Mr. Jorpan. All right. Thank you, sir. 

I would like right there to mention one accident on our inland water- 

rays which occurred several years ago at the Greenville Bridge. A 
steam vessel came up there, under the Coast Guard control and licens- 
ing, and with licensed personnel. The man had a very fine reputation 
on our waterways. I thought he was one of the best masters on our 
waterways, but he had made an error of judgment. He lost that tow. 

There were probably 15 tows lying there, ready to go through that 
bridge, and none of them would do what he did. I had a tow there. 
My man said, “That man is going to lose that boat.” And he did. 

There was an eddy flowing upstream, as is often the case in high 
water. He followed that up, and he drove his boat into that current. 
When he did it, it slapped his boat around on one of the bridge piers. 
They lost 15 people. 

That was an error in judgment, which can occur with any human 
being driving an automobile or whatnot. 

The Cuatrman. Where was that accident ? 

Mr. Jorpan. At Greenville Bridge. 

The Cuairman. Greenville, Miss. ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir, the steamer Vatches. 

The law provides the same penalties for the officers of steam vessels 
coming under Coast Guard supervision and for officers of Diesel vessels 
which do not. It has been said by some proponents of this bill that 
Diesel vessels do not report accidents. I do not believe that any opera- 
tor would fail to report any accident. To do so would subject the 
operator to serious penalties. 

Gentlemen, you must remember when there is an accident and 
damage done there is usually a lawsuit. I never had an accident which 
amounted to anything over $300—and that is what we have to report 
on—where there was not a lawsuit. If anybody were foolish enough 
not to report it, the lawsuit would bring it out, and then he would 
be subject to fines for not reporting it. 

The real purpose of these proposed regulations: The foregoing cer- 
tainly proves that this bill is designed to give the Coast Guard a tight 
grip on the operation of our equipment, which is absolutely unneces- 
sary. Such laws could only slow down our operation, adding to the 
cost of doing business, which added costs would have to be passed on 
to the consumer. Such increased costs would bring transportation 
costs in many cases in line with pipeline competition. I handle oil, and 
I am speaking particularly of oil here. In such instances, the busi- 
ness would, of course, be lost to inland waterways transporters, caus- 
ing many fine men to lose good jobs. Pipelines use fewer men in the 
transportation of a given tonnage than do barges and towboats. 

Inland waterways record of unregulated operators: As we have 
shown, our inland waterways operation has a fine record, and it is 
improving with each passing month. I list here some of the improve- 
ments made in equipment in order to make it more useful, the services 
cheaper, and the operations safer. 
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Integrated tows: I would like to discuss that a bit. 

There has been an inference in the committee that the damage has 
come from the high-powered tow. Gentlemen, I have come all the 
way up from the very small craft to the big boats. Our safety record 
has improved with the horsepower. It is only reasonable that where 
you have power you can handle a boat better than where you have 
less power. Power brings on safety. 

The integrated tow made it possible for these tows to carry more 
merchandise and to carry it cheaper and to carry it more safely. They 
were more easily handled. I am glad to get on the record there some- 
thing pertaining to horsepower in relation to these operations on these 
waterways. 

There is another thing that comes into play there. The bigger the 
tow the greater risk the owner has to take with that piece of equip- 
ment. He is certainly not going to put an irresponsible person on a 
tow which costs $1,000,000 or $1,500,000, for which he may still owe 
his banker a whole lot of money. That is a chance to go broke. We 
ut good men on these boats. We are very careful to select them and 
te them checked by other men who have been with us a long time, 
to see if they are competent. We will not keep a man who is not 
competent as an operator, because it is not good business to do it, 

The ship to shore telephone. The ship to shore telephone has been 
a very valuable aid to navigation. It came in after the war. Shortly 
after the ship to shore telephone came the radar came. We can look in 
the radarscope and see an approaching tow, and then pick up the 
telephone and talk to him about passing, and thereby improve the 
safety of tows meeting on these waterways. 

Since having these two pices of equipment, our own accidents have 
gone down. They have been reduced very materially. 

I would like to explain something about radar here. I think Mr. 
Allen is from California, ave you not, Mr. Allen ¢ 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Jorpan. I know that they had recently in the use of radar a bad 
accident out there. They were licensed people. 

We use our radar from sundown to sunup. We have two banks. 
There is always a picture on this radar. You have the two banks 
which you can always see. You can see the equipment coming and 
going. You can see the buoys strung out for you, two or three at a 
time. 

I was on one of our boats the other night, a black and dirty night, 
and somebody said to the captain, “Captain, there is a tow coming 
down just ahead of you.” He looked at the radar and he said, “There 
are two tows coming down in front of me, and one up at that bend, 
4 or 5 miles up there.” 

So no one suggested to us, no outside influence suggested radar or 
the ship to shore telephone or anything else that has been of any 
benefit to us. Every benefit that has come to our industry has come 
from the man with his money on the line, with the investment, to 
protect his investment. ' 

The CHarrmMan. Do you have any idea what percentage of Diesel 
boats operate the ship-to-shore telephones and the radar ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Hart, that is a hard question to answer, but I be- 
lieve that 90 percent of our boats have ship-to-shore telephones. 
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The Cuatrman. On what is your belief based ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Because when I come down the river on our boats we 
just talk to everybody that we pass. I think it is really more than 
that. I know that all the larger boats do have it. And you heard 
the small operator, Henry Champagne, who said he had radar. Even 
a small fellow like that had it. 

They were a little slow at first, but when they saw the advantages 
to the big operators they came around to it, because the credit arrange- 
ments were made with the people who sold it, to make that possible. 

I was one of the first to go into radar, and my hope was that every- 
body would have it, because the safety of the thing meant that prac- 
tically everybody ought to have it. 

The depth meter: The depth meter has been for many years a piece 
of equipment used to tremendous advantage at sea, but we have a 
great deal of difficulty in adapting it to the inland waterways. We 
have been working with it for some years, and it is now reality. 

I will not take the trouble to tell you the benefits of this, but it does 
help to prevent grounding, and it helps in a great many ways to 
safeguard the ship. 

The Cuainman. How does it operate, Mr. Jordan ? 

Mr. Jorpan. How does it operate ¢ 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, 

Mr. Jorpan. Bendix has one that hangs over the side of the barge, 
and it reads back in the pilot house, as to the amount of water at that 
particular point. I never liked that type of operation for our inland 
waterways, because with that drag over the side it affects your speed 
some. It is bound to do it. 

So I have been working with Raytheon in the development of one 
where we could put a box 18 by 18 inches, in the bottom of our 
barges, and they are going to take the impulses through the steel 
plates at the bottom of the barge. The first experiment proved that 
that was feasible and was working good. As a result, they ordered 
special models for the use on our inland waterways. ‘The reason they 
had to order special models, and the deep-sea outfit would not do, was 
that they had more than 600 feet, usually, and we were not interested 
in more than 114 to 40 feet. We were not interested in 600 feet. They 
had to change the instrument for a reading like that. 

When we run over a bottom we want a lot of action on the indicator. 
With a 600-foot dial you would not have gotten it. 

I will give you an idea as to that. As long as you seem inter- 
ested in it, where this comes in is this way: We are going downstream 
in high water. We want to go over a sand bar to save distance, and 
the gage reads 45 feet. The captain will make a note of that gage, and 
its reading, and he will pass over that sand bar, and let us say the 
reading is 25 feet. He will make a note of that, and when he gets below 
he will make another note of the other reading, and we will say it is 
40 feet. When he comes back up at the lower reading, we will say it is 
down to 35 feet. He still knows that he has 30 feet over that sand bar. 
He has plenty of water to proceed over that sand bar, and he will go 
up there with confidence. 

On the other hand, there are big sand bars and great circles. Let us 
say the river makes a great bend. Out on one side you have 60 or 70 
or 80 feet of water, or more, and a 7-mile current. Back on that sand 
bar you have 10 or 12 feet of water. The suction on that shallow water 
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is as damaging to the progress of the oe as this 7- or 8-mile current 
out there. Then we want to select 17 or 18 feet and be able to skirt 
that bar on the 17 or 18 feet and get a more ideal operating position. 

These things do mean something. 

Now, we come out now and we have worked 4 years on this automatic 
pilot. I started the thing. I worked 4 years with Sperry, to develop 
the automatic pilot for the inland water ways. It has long been a very 
useful instrument at sea, but the same instrument which is used at sea 
would not operate on our barges on the inland waterways. 

We have Just perfected that. You see how a good automatic pilot 
can help you on the inland waterways. In fog, running by radar, you 
‘an pull right down on a very tight course, which is exactly what vou 

“ab to do, especially if there is a bridge ahead of you. You want to 
know exactly where you are going. That helps a great deal in doing 
it. It helps in the normal running to steer a straighter course than a 
man can steer. It will stay within 1 degree. All you have to do is 
change the course periodic ally, and you are running straight, instead of 
the wiggle that a man gives it. You would just wear yourself out if 
you tried to do what that thing does. 

I started this. We havea bow steering. There is a 275-horsepower 
engine on the bow of our boat, controlled in the powerhouse. It 
helps a lot going into locks and bridges and the narrow waterways, and 
such things as the [Illinois waterway and our intracoastal canal. It 
will be of inestimable value in the future. 

Mr. Atuen. Would vou elaborate on what that device is like ? 

Mr. Jorpan. I would like to show you a picture of it, if you would 
like to see it, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auien. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jorpan. There is another point, on another instrument, that Mr. 
Thompson is trying to get. This is a wave band which will, we think. 
be also of help on our boats in passing. This is the VHF telephone 
in addition to the ship-to-shore telephone. 

The Bell Telephone Co. is working with us on this, and we think 
this will be a reality in a very short time. 

The CruarrmMan. What do those initials stand for / 

Mr. Jorpan. Very high frequency. 

There is another point, Mr. Hart, which I would like to touch on. 
That is the maintenance of these engines. 

The Diesel engines began to come into prominence after the First 
World War. ‘There was a lot that was not known about Diesel engines 
in those years, and as the years have gone by the men have learned 
more and more about them and the maintaining of them and keeping 
them in a higher degree of operating perfection than was known how 
to do in the years before. There was a time, I think, when the people 
repaired the Diesel when it broke down, right at that point. Now the 
operators on the river have a periodic overhaul. ‘They do it at a 
certain number of hours. 

We will take an engine down and clean it up when the top ring 
first begins to show signs it will stick. We always want those engines 
in the pink, because it is good business to do it that way. That is the 
only way we can make money, taking the proper care of this equip- 
ment. 
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I have heard quite a little discussion here since I have been here that 
the crankcase explosions were just as dangerous as the boiler explo- 
sions. I deny that that is true. I have never known of a person being 
killed by a crankcase explosion. I have not heard of a crankcase explo- 
sion in years. The last 1 heard of was a foreign ship coming into 
the port of New Orleans. 

Recently I asked the transportation superintendent of one of the 
biggest railroads in this country when he had last had a crankcase 
explosion and he said, “I do not know; it has been so long.” 

“Did you ever see anybody hurt with a crankease explosion ¢” 

“No; [ never did.” 

I asked the manager of service for the biggest engine manufacturer 
in this country when he had had a crankcase explosion reported to 
him. All the engines come under his supervision and service. He 
said he could not remember. 

_ LT said, “Did you ever know of a man being killed in one?” He 
said, “No.” 

I am not saying that there have not been isolated cases where a 
man has been killed by a crankcase explosion; but these persons with 
this broad knowledge of the industry do not know of any cases. 

They say that if these engines are under the proper inspection 
you will not have crankcase explosions. The thing that prevents these 
crankcase explosions is these periodic overhauls, and the better care 
of the Diesel engines. 

For instance, you could have had an engine inspected this morning, 
and if the oil line stops it up and did not lubricate that top part of 
that cylinder it could get hot enough and blow through, and you will 
have a crankease explosion. 

The injector could go bad in a very short time after inspection. It 
might do it in 1 day. If the injector goes bad and puts too much oil 
in there and creates too much heat, it could blow through; but due 
to better care that does not happen. 

As I said, I have asked the people with very, very broad experience 
in that connection. One of the reasons that those things do not hap- 
pen is that it used to be that the Diesel engines were operated without 
filtering the oil. When they first started filtering, the filters were of 
a poor design and were not efficient. Today we have the very best 
filters that we can get. We keep the oil clean all the time. 

We have today something we did not have in the other days. We 
have detergents in these things. They keep all the filters working. It 
does not accumulate, with a chunk coming through to stop up an oil 
line. 

We go further than that. We filter the fuel oil going into those in- 
jectors so that that cannot happen. As a result, the thing called a 
crankcase explosion is very remote. 

I am not going to touch on the steam. I do not know anything 
about it, but I think it has been well brought out here why steam 
engines were brought under regulation. 

Mr. ALLEN. What type of engines do you use? 

Mr. Jorpan. I use General Motors. We led off with General Motors 
on the inland waterways. It is a high-speed engine with the airflex 
clutch and the reduction gears. 

Mr. AttEN. Two or four cycle? 

Mr. Jorpan. Two cycles. 
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The experience we had in the use of the motor vessel “2u// Calf” 
before the war caused the Navy to adopt that type of engine and ma- 
chinery for the entire LST program, and much of the rest of the 
equipment used in the war. 

Mr. ALLEN. What horsepower is that ? 

Mr. Jorpan. As to the Bul/ Ca/f’s engine, we used to call her a T50- 
horsepower engine, but later on, with the aid of General Motors, we 
are taking out of that engine about 900 horsepower. 

The 16-cylinder engine, of which there is a picture in that book, is 
where we take 1,600 horsepower out of those engines. 

Mr. Auuen. Do those engines not have temperature gages on the 
principal bearings ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. Not on the bearings; no, sir. You have a temperature 
of the exhaust. ‘The exhaust temperature is measured, which is only 
an indication of the firing pressure. The firing pressure is the thing 
you want to know. That is where the heat comes from. ‘The exhaust 
temperature is merely an indication of that. Then we check the 
firing pressure at intervals with special equipment. 

Mr. Auten. Do you have a temperature gage on the lubricating oil ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aen. Is there any automatic device that shuts the fuel off if 
the oil pressure fails? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Mr. Auten. And if the cooling system goes out 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Auuen. There is an automatic gadget there / 

Mr. Jorpan. An alarm comes on and cuts off; yes, sir. In these 
hearings, I have been listening to them, and there has been a confusion 
in my mind as to the picture that was being given you gentlemen, 
because at one time they were talking about 150-horsepower engines 
and 200-horsepower and 300-horsepower, and then again they were 
talking about big equipment. Those little engines are not just the 
same. They run just like a truck. They have all the gages in the 
pilot house, and they render a special service, such as going back in 
the shallow water in the marshes of Louisiana and picking up crews. 
It isa very valuable service. 

Someone brought up the question of what these marshes were. 
There are 3,000 square miles of marshes in Louisiana. There is not 
that much in Texas and Mississippi, but that whole coast is marsh- 
land. To prove that, we produce more fur in Louisiana in dollars 
than the Dominion of Canada. 

These are just a few of the things that the private operator has 
brought forward at great expense to improve the service generally. 

During World War II New Orleans was probably the busiest harbor 
in the world, considering its small area. River traffic was at an all- 
time high, going north, south, east, and west. Ocean shipping was at 
a maximum, ships coming from ports all over the world unloading 
and reloading for other ports. During this period, even though we 
were forced many times to operate with men not as experienced as 
we would have liked, due to the fact that the Armed Forces had taken 
many of our best men, there was but one small accident involving river 
craft in the New Orleans harbor. This good record was accomplished 
in the New Orleans harbor where for a number of months each year 
the current is as much as 6 miles an hour. 
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Gentlemen, I heard all this discussion about these men who could 
not read or write. I had a man operating one of my tugs through 
that harbor during the war who could scarcely sign his name. He 
not only did not have an accident in the harbor at New Orleans, but 
he did not touch anything in his entire operation. He was the one 
man who had a perfect record. 

You will say, “Why?” These men, many of them, are of French 
extraction. That was the Acadians, driven out of Nova Scotia, who 
spread out along that coast. They lived out in the remote places. 
It was a long time before they began to pick up English. When I 
first went down into that country they did not speak “much English. 
You could go into communities there where they did not speak much 
English, but they were raised on the fishing boats. Many of these 
people came back to run these boats on the inland waterways. They 
were simply boatmen from the time they were boys. ‘They had boat 
sense and boat judgment. You cannot duplicate that with college 
graduates, 

Take the operations at sea. Certainly they can bring those men in 
a room and see if they have enough trigonometry to navigate. On 
our waterways it is operation; it is judgment. It is judgment in the 
handling of the boats. 

Many times the Coast Guard examination is too stiff. I want to talk 
to you about that a little bit later. 

Even if what was suggested here—that we give all these men a 
license who are operating now—was adopted, we would not be any 
better off the day after than we were before, except that we would be 
worse off in that we would have dried up one of our best sources of 
supply of good handlers of boats. 

I try, always, to get my new men out of that area and give them 
the required length of time to bring them into pilots, and they make 
the very best pilots. 

I would like to tell you something interesting. I do not want to 
appear here to be hammering at the Coast Guard. That is not the 
purpose of this. I will discuss it further after I have read this. 

I would like to tell you something of what happens when a bureau- 
cratic body is set up to police an industry. 

The Coast Guard has a rule that oil barges must have tankermen 
aboard while under way. During the war due to the loss of men to 
the Armed Forces our crews were so diminished that many times we 
did not have a sufficient number of qualified men to comply with 
these regulations. At one time the Coast Guard was having 16 of us 
prosecuted for failing to comply with this regulation. A tankerman 
is the first licensed job above deck hand. 

The operators became so incensed that they demanded « hearing in 
New “ms i A large number of Coast Guard officers appeared at 
the hearing. Someone asked these gentlemen what were the duties 
of a tankerman while a tow was under way, and not one of them could 
answer. 

I wasthere. I asked the question. One of them said, “If you have 
an accident you can pump that cargo from that compartment.” 


You cannot. I said, “Gentlemen, this barge is loaded.” 
He said, “He can cut the valves off.” 

I said, “That is the last thing done to trim a barge.” 
They said, “We do not know what he could do.” 
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I said, “Are you going to put us in jail and fine us for something 
you do not know yourself ¢” 

They turned us all loose. 

Now, I touched on the fact that during this emergency we upgraded 
our men. We lost large numbers of them. We spread them out and 
we worked night and day. I had a telephone by my bed, and I was 
either out running the waterways somewhere, or working with these 
men. 

Our record was good. If this were to happen again and we were 
to have another emergency, we could not do that. Then we would 
do just about as in this tankerman case. They would say, “The law 
on such-and-such a page says this,” and that would be it. 

I am sorry you gentlemen did not get here in time. I refer on the 
first page of my statement to the losses, and showed that the losses 
were less with our operation than were those of the steamboats, with 
fully licensed personnel, which came under regulation, 

I do not mean to tell you we do not have licensed personnel. We 
encourage all of our people, as fast as we can, to get their licenses, 
Gentlemen, I will discuss that a little bit later on from right now. 

Getting licenses on these waterways is a very difficult thing. You 
have to make 18 trips on a particular waterway before you can get a 
license on any, in your peacetime waterways. 

A map on the back of that statement of mine will show you how 
complicated it is to run these waterways, or how simple it is, whichever 
way you want to put it. 

The very value of this towing industry that serves the oil business 
is its flexibility. One trip we may have Houston, and go to Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. The next one we may have Baton Rouge, for Chicago, 
and then to Pittsburgh. ‘ 

Gentlemen, these men would not live long enough to get licenses. 
And when they go down to take a license they take 1t before a man, in 
probably 99 percent of the cases, before a man who could not take the 
same examination himself. It is not required of anybody else to take 
such a license examination. 

During this World War that has just gone by, we took men and 
give them 4 months of training, and they took ships to all parts of 
the world. Suppose that those men had had to draw a map of the 
world in 1-inch scale, which is required of our inland waterway 
operators. They would still be trying to get out of school. 

You take a good boat handler, and I would not let a man take a 
new boat of mine on the inland waterways unless he was competent. 

We were running the Ohio River, gentlemen. <A trip pilot holds 
himself open to operate one of your boats, at a time when you do not 
have a man who eens the waterway. We would stop and pick up 
these trip pilots. One of them put one of our barges on a lock wall. 
Another took a barge and put a $20,000 hole in the barge, passing a 
bridge, when there was ample water. They were so destructive of our 
equipment that one of our captains said, “Mr. Jordan, may I take 
this tow up the next time? I have been up there three times, and 
I will not damage the equipment.” 

He was going up the Ohio River, and somebody in the pilot house 
who was supposed to know the river said, “Do not go over there, Cap- 
tain; there are rocks.” He said, “There are maps here from the 
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United States engineers, and I see where the channel is. That is 
where I run.” 

He did not touch anything. We had no mishaps. 

About all that is required of a good operator, a man that knows 
good boats, a good handler of boats, is about three trips over the 
waterway, torun it. You cannot sit in an office and determine a man’s 
ability to handle a tow. You can determine his knowledge to study 
that examination, but that is all. 

We had a man come to us once who had been a bank clerk. He came 
to the river because we paid high salaries. He could tear up more 
equipment than we could build, but he had no trouble in passing that 
examination. 

The situation down there is an individual one. We have our own 
peculiar problems, and we think we are handling them very well. 

By the record of the Coast Guard, we are doing a better job than 
the men they have. Now you say, “Well, why? 3 “Well, I do not 
know. I do not know why, unless a man that can be fired will carry 
out orders better than one that cannot be fired. 

Mr. Auten. Pardon me for interrupting. Where do you have any 
prohibition against firing a man because he has or has not a license ? 

Mr. Jorpan. I will touch on that a little bit later, Mr. Allen, if 
you do not mind. I want to deal with that. 

When inland waterways operators employ a new pilot, they put 
him with a seasoned pilot who has been in their service for some time. 
This older pilot then checks this man’s ability to see if he is compe- 
tent to handle a tow. This is regardless of whether he has a license 
or not. That does not matter. He still has to be checked just as 
carefully. 

If he is not competent, he is <lismissed. No outside organization 
can possibly be as interested in the operating problems of equipment 
as are the men and organizations who own it. 

I cannot see how a dee ‘p-sea organization can possibly regulate fairly 
an operation so foreign to their experience and training. 

The Cuairman. I do not quite understand the import of that argu- 
ment: Because men own equipment therefore everything should “be 
left to them. Does that not apply in world navigation as well as 
navigation on the inland waterways? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you advocate the withdrawal of all necessity 
of getting licensed vessels, to operate, because the owners are interested 
in their property, in these huge ships, and would only put competent 
men on them ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Hart, I am not a deep-sea operator. 

The Cuatrman. The argument applies the same. 

Mr. Jorpan. I would like to answer that question. 

The CuatrMan. It applies to the deep-sea operator. If the fact that 
a man owns property and he has an interest in its preservation is a 
reason for not licensing these men, then why is it not a reason for not 
licensing any men in any instance, where the owners and operators 
with a selfish desire to preserve their own investment can take care 
of the situation? I cannot see the force of that argument. 

Mr. Jorpan. As I say, I do not know anything about deep-sea 
operations, 
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The CuairMan. It is not a question of deep-sea operations. 
Mr. Jorpan. I want to answer that in this way 
The Cuamman. The principle is involved here. 

Mr. Jorpan. I sat in New York 3 years ago and saw the Coast 
Guard present a bunch of slides for an hour and a half, that showed 
accidents at sea, that were purely carelessness, and they said so. 

The Morro Castle was operated by licensed personnel. 

We have just had two ships in the Gulf, both operated by li- 
censed people with water of 600 miles wide, and they ran into each 
other. 

The Coast Guard had a bad accident themselves, at sea, because a 
new vessel ran into the Gulf Stream, in the big ocean, and killed 14 
men of the Coast Guard, with $1 or $2 million worth of damage. 

The CHamman. That does not apply to the argument you are pro- 
posing. You say that the owners have an interest in their property 
and therefore the owners can be trusted to put on the best men, and 
that they do not need to be licensed. That applies to ownership every- 
where. It would apply to ownership under all conditions, whether 
it is the deep-sea water or the inland waterways or anything else. 
So if the owners, because of their interest in their own property, can 
be trusted to put only the best men on and therefore the best men need 
not be licensed, why does it not apply to every other case of owner- 
ship as well as ownership on the inland waterways ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Hart, I cannot see any better rule. I do not know 
why others do it. 

I am concentrating on the things that affect our industry. I can 
think of no case where an outsider, another group, is more interested 
in the best operation than the man who owns the boat. 

The Cuatrman. That is to be taken for granted. That is a propo- 
sition stated as proven, but it has nothing to do with the question I 
amasking. Let us not get into a dispute about it. 

Mr. Jorpan. We will not. 

The Cuatrman. It seems to me to be a fallacious argument. 

Mr. Jorpan. That is not my purpose. 

We have priced ourselves out of world shipping except by sub- 
sidy, and I think it would be one of the greatest calamities that could 
possibly befall our Nation to have our inland waterways so hampered 
as to cause the expenses of operation to reach the point where the 
services rendered would begin shrinking instead of continuing to ex- 
pand as at present. 

Along the shores of the inland waterways are big industrial plants 
which have been there for many years, and which are prospering, and 
many new industrial plants are springing up along these same water- 
ways. These industries seek sites along our inland waterways because 
of low cost of transportation. This low-cost transportation also cre- 
ates transportation tonnage for other forms of transportation. This 
has been going on since the first settlers touched our shores. 

We simply must not interfere with such a system that aids in the 
handling of raw materials and other commodities more cheaply than 
they could be handled otherwise. This is the very foundation of our 
great industrial development. Anything which might weaken this 
low-cost transportation system will bring closer and closer a monop- 
oly in the transportation of bulk commodities, with all the detri- 
mental results which will follow. 
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I will list here some of the bulk commodities handled by inland 
waterways: Coal, limestone, ore, oil, sand, wheat, gravel, sulfur, and 
bauxite. Probably 80 to 90 percent of the ton-miles on our inland 
waterways are in these commodities. Remember there, there is a dif- 
ference between tons and ton-miles. 

Attached is a partial list of some of the big industrial plants which 
have sought the shores of our inland waterways during the past few 
years. These industries came to the waterways without exception to 
get the benefit of low-cost transportation. 

I think I have covered part of this next. That is the reason T was 
glancing at this. There was one thing I did not bring out. In these 
inland waterways there are about 25,000 miles of those, which would 
require a whole lot of licensing, if they covered all of them. Of course, 
no man would ever want to cover all of them at one time. 

This type of movement is largely oil. I have said that. 

The greater number of steamboats operating on our western rivers 
do operate on shorter runs, and in pool stage rivers, which is more 
or less ideal from the standpoint of navigational hazards. 

When all these things are taken into consideration, and it is realized 
that steamboats have come under Coast Guard regulations for many 
years, it does seem that the splendid record of Diesel boats should 
speak for itself. In the very beginning the steamboat was brought 
under rigid inspection due to the possibility of boiler explosions. Now 
that the number of steamboats is diminishing very rapidly, it looks 
as if it will be only a short time until there will be no more steamboats 
left on the rivers; and this leads us to believe one of the reasons the 
proponents want to tie all these regulations to the Diesel boat is to 
maintain a large supervisory organization. 

Mr. SHELLEY. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatrmMan. Yes, Mr. Shelley. 

Mr. Suetiey. By that statement do you imply that it is the Coast 
Guard which is the proponent of this? 

Mr. Jorpan. That was my impression until T came to this hearing. 

Mr. Suetiey. Your impression is absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes. 

Mr. Sueuiey. They were simply asked by the committee to be here 
to answer any questions. 

Mr. Jorpan. That is correct. I realize that now, after I have come 
here. I had that impression before I got here. 

Our equipment is built under the specifications of the American 
Bureau of Shipping, which is acceptable in most cases to the Coast 
Guard. The Coast Guard inspects our present ships, and tank barges, 
when they are inspected. When pressure is put on these tanks, to see 
that they are air-tight, they check the piping on these barges. They 
check the relief valves and other equipment pertinent to safety. 

The boats, the towboats, do not come under the Coast Guard. The 
Coast Guard checks them for lifesaving equipment, fire-fighting 
equipment, and so forth, but they are built—all of the equipment on 
the inland waterways, or practically all of it, is built under the ABS 
specifications, the American Bureau of Shipping. There has been no 
question about that part of it. 

Now, underwriters are on our boats regularly, whenever there is 
damage of any kind, wheel or what not. They are pretty critical of 
anything that they see that is necessary. Our insurance rates have 
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been going down, and we think that they have been helpful in the 
thing. 

What we want to do is to make the rules simpler for all, and not 
more complicated. The greatest threat facing our country today, 
we believe, is bureaucracy. 

One of my friendly bureaucrats recently said to me, “Harry, do 
you know the difference between us and you?” I said, “I do not believe 
that Ido.” He then said, “We work at it all the time and you cannot 
do it.” 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries must be kept as a free 
industrial highway for all time. The day it becomes hampered by 
restrictive legislation will be the day the great development now 
taking place in this section of our land will start to wane. 

It is easy to destroy, but it is hard to build. I sincerely hope you 
gentlemen will continue to help us build. 

We can absolutely depend on the free-enterprise system to serve us 
in the future as it has in the past. You can positively, gentlemen, 
depend on the free-enterprise system to handle this job well. 

I agree with what was said here about a sort of screening examina- 
tion. Make it like the operator’s license, bringing the man in to see if 
his eyes are good, and to teach him simple first aid, and to check on 
those important things. I think that is right. It is elementary, but 
it is very important. 

1 cannot see, when looking back at the record, the necessity for bring- 
ing us under these new regulations or under these new bills. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Allen addressed a question to you a little while 
ago. 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. What was your question again, Mr. Allen? 

Mr. ALLEN. Why is it any more difficult to fire a man with a license 
than without a license? 

Mr. Jorpan. Usually they are in highly organized unions on the 
steamboats, more than on the Diesel boats. Our men belong to 
unions, but there is not that tight organization which exists on the 
other boats. 

Mr. Atten. What does that have to do with the license ? 

Mr. Jorpan. I do not know. It just happens to be that way, Mr. 
Allen. It just happens to be that way. 

Mr. Auten. Could you tell me, also, whether you think the passage 
of this bill would put the tow lines out of business? Did I get that 
inference ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. You got that inference; yes, sir. 

Mr. Atten. Do you believe that if this bill were passed they would 
all fold up? 

Mr. Jorpan. Not immediately, Mr. Allen. 

Listen to this, please, sir: 

In addition to the existing authority, the United States Coast Guard shall fix 
the minimum number of licensed deck officers required for the safe navigation 
of every vessel of the United States of 100 gross tons or more— 

It does not say what the limit is on that. I think we would be 
sticking our necks way out, if we left it to these men. They are fine 
men, as fine as there are, in the Coast Guard today, but they can put 
as many men on our boats as they want. I do not believe they would 
do it at this time. They are fine gentlemen. But next year or the 
year after next or some other time, when the pressures coming up are 
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greater and greater, I think this would be a mistake. To pass a bill 
like this, as open as this, would be amistake. Once these bills become 
law you cannot get them repealed. You know that. This is a wide 
open door. May I tell you just one little story ¢ 

Mr. ALLEN. I might correct the record: I do not know that. 

Mr. Jorpan. Fine. 

Right after the Civil War the pilots banded together and formed 
an organization, and they would not train any new pilots. That 
sometimes goes on now. Men do not want to train new pilots. They 
pushed their salaries up between $800 and $1,000 a month, when 
dollars were a lot bigger than they are now. 

I would like to have no legislation passed which would make that 
a possibility again, because it is not necessary. 

Now, | will agree to all you were talking about yesterday, where 
we will screen these men for evesight and some other things. That is 
really all we need. Our record will prove it. 

I think you missed the first page. May I read that first page over 
again? 

Mr. Atuen. I have read the first page. 

Mr. Jorpan. Did you gentlemen read the first page? That is 
taken from the Coast Guard records. 

Mr. AtLeN. How much, percentagewise, do you think your cost 
on a round trip, say from New Orleans to Chicago or New Orleans 
to Minneapolis, would be increased if this bill were passed 4 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Allen, I think it would be a progressive thing, but 
it could bring on a very serious expense immediately. 

For instance, 1 pull up to Cairo Point with a man that has a 
license to Cairo Point. I am going, maybe, to Minneapolis, 842 
miles more. My man does not have a certificate for it, although he 
has been over it a number of times. Then I have to stop and pick up 
a trip pilot. A trip pilot, as I said, is a man who has a license to 
cover the particular waterway when you do not have a man to cover it. 

I explained how our accidents occurred with the trip pilots. The 
trip pilot does not have the owner's interest at heart. He does not 
work for us. Many times we do not know him. There is no loyalty 
in that man that we have in our own men. He takes that tow up there 
and damages it $10,000 or $15,000 or $20,000 or $380,000. ‘Then there 
is that much on one trip. 

I said that we were not free to operate and use our best operating 
judgment, which we are going to do. We are prevented from doing 
the things that are best. We are prevented from doing the things 
we think are in the interest of the service of our equipment. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, would it be a correct statement to say that the 
immediate effect of the bill would not directly cause any difference 
in your costs? 

Mr. Jorpan. The immediate effect might not be too great, except, as 
I say, when these men come aboard: and wreck our equipment. 

As I pointed out in Ohio they put one barge which cost $1! 5,000 up 
ona lock wall, and tore the side open, and lost a cargo that cost $20,000, 

Mr, Auten. Was that a licensed man? 

Mr. Jorpan. That is why we had him.’ Our man did not have a 
license. That is why we got a licensed man. 

Mr. Auten. He could have done the same thing without a license. 
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Mr. Jorpan. I agree, but our men we have tested to our satisfaction 
on their knowledge to handle these boats, and there is a loyalty to the 
people they work ‘for. 

Mr. Auuen. To follow your own reasoning, Mr. Jordan, on the one 
hand you object to the requirement of a license, and on the other hand 
you encourage your men to get licenses, 

Mr. Jorpan. No. I encour age our men to get licenses because we 
think they are treated a little more favorably by the Coast Guard, 
but I am talking about this man. When I have a man who does not 
have a license, it is only part of the way, then I have to switch to one 
of these trip pilots. I have a better man, many times, on board to 
handle the tow through than this man I pick up. 

Mr. Auien. If we could change the regulations under which the 
licenses are obtained so as to obviate that and other difficulties, and 
bring the procedure for getting a license down to a situation which 
exactly fitted the river pattern of pilots, would that eliminate your 
objection ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Would the industry be permitted to sit in on that and 
help formulate such legislation ? 

Mr. Auuen. I think they would, 

Mr. Jorpan. I would still object to this thing wide open, so that 
5 or 6 years from now, when things have changed a lot, we could be 
loaded down and featherbedded on our boats. If I were agreeing to 
that-—and I do not say we do—I would agree only to the licensed men, 
and leave out some place telling us how many men we need on our 
boats. 

Mr. Auten. Is that not a matter of collective bargaining more than 
Government regulation ? 

Mr. Jorpan. I do not think any regulation of any industry ought to 
be done iieae a representative group from the particular industry 
that is to be regulated. I think there 1s too much of that, Mr. Allen, 
which goes on these days. 

The Cuarrman. That answer is not responsive to Mr. Allen’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Jorpan. Tam sorry. What was the question ¢ 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Jorpan. Well, we do not have unions on our boats. so I do not 
know anything about collective alae Se They belong to the 
unions, but it is as individuals. They belong to the Masters, Mates, 
and Pilots, on the pilots, and the engineers belong to an organization, 
We do not have any objection to that, but our boats are not organized. 

Mr. Atuen. I think this is indicated, so far as T am concerned, by 
both sides of this argument: Is it fair to say that this bill is more a 
matter of being afraid of union-management relations than it is a 
matter of safety at sea or on waterways? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes. Iam afraid one day we would be loaded down 
here with people. The other thing certainly is that if the rules were 
changed many more of our people would have licenses, if it were easy 
to wet them, men that are perfectly competent and capable to have 
them. 

Mr. Aten. Would you have any objection to a requirement of a 
license, and also having the procedure such that all the competent 
men could get them / 
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Mr. Jorpan. I would agree to that if a representative group of 
industry could sit in with whatever body would be discussing that. 

Mr. Atten. Have you ever had any experience with the Coast 
Guard or other agency, with whom you have worked, in which regu- 
lations were formulated without consulting the industry ? 

Mr. Jorpan. I would not know, because we have not come under 
the Government at all, do you not see, except on the inspection of our 
boats. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Jordan. 

Mr. Snetiey. Are you aware, Mr. Jordan, that as a matter of 
practice and by instruction of law the Coast Guard, before it adopts 
and promulgates a regulation, must hold a hearing with the parties 
interested before it is adopted ? 

Mr. Jorvan. I think that in that case, Mr. Shelley, what I was dis- 
cussing was that you could go in a room and sit down and iron these 
things out, rather than in a formal hearing. When you came into a 
formal hearing you ought to be pretty well agreed. 

Mr. Suetiey. You referred to the trip pilot. Is that not an indi- 
vidual who is in business for himself and who holds himself out for 
hire to those who may need him? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snetiey. Is that not an example of the private enterprise 
system ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Well, the private enterprise system is pretty broad, 
I suppose, and I am glad it is. But these men, the trip pilots, are 
often good men, as well as the others. 

Mr. Surtiey. Yes. 

Mr. Jorpan. But there are the dregs, also. 

Mr. Surutiey. In your opinion is that an example of the private 
enterprise system / 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Suetiey. All right. On the one hand you hold forth your right 
under the private enterprise system to operate without regulation. 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Shelley, you have not let me finish. 

Mr. Sue titer. Because you are not answering my question. 

Mr. Jorpan. No. 

Mr. Suetiey. On the other hand you say, “This man is not to be 
relied upon.” 

Mr. Jorpan. The trip pilot in many cases is a man who cannot get 
a job somewhere else and falls into tripping. Also, there are some 
good men. But most of the good men have jobs. We usually get the 
weakest class on the river in the trip pilots. That is not always true, 
but it has been our experience, anyway, in that regard. 

We think that you lose a terrific amount when you bring a man in 
that you do not know, and he does not know you. He has no sense 
of loyalty to you. We think there is a practical difference. 

Mr. Suetiey. Do you not think he has as much interest in doing a 
good job, to maintain his business, in order to get more business, as 

ou have in doing a good job without regulation in order to get more 
usiness ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Many times I think not, Mr. Shelley. I sincerely do. 

Mr. Suetiey. I think your arguments sort of fall. There is no 
consistency. 

Mr. Jorpan. Well 
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Mr. Sueuiey. If it is true that you, without regulation, and the 
towboat operators do a good job, because you have to do it to stay 
in business, then certainly the man who is holding himself out for 
hire as an individual is just as motivated as you are to do a good job, 
in order to continue in business. 

Mr. Jorpan. I just feel there that due to my financial responsibility 
in the thing that there is a difference in the feeling. ‘That one man 
may not work for me one day in a year. Then it may be more 
frequent. That is the point I am trying to bring out. 

Mr. Suevitey. What you want is personal loyalty to you without 
regard to his personal loyalty to himself. 

Mr. Jorpan. I would like to have his personal loyalty to himself 
and to me, too. Our men do. They have loyalty to themselves and 
to me, also. 

Mr. Bonner. Let me get this trip pilot thing clear in my mind. 

When do you have to have a trip pilot ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. You have some maps up there. May I step up there 
and show you? 

Mr. Bonner. Just tell me. 

Mr. Jorpan. For instance, we leave New Orleans and have a licensed 
man, Mr. Bonner, to Cairo Point. Cairo Point is the breaking point 
where the Ohio River comes into the Mississippi. and we call the river 
from there on down the lower Mississippi River. From that point 
up we call it the upper Mississippi River. From there to Minneapolis- 
St. Paul. 

If we happen to have a man who had not made a trip over that 
waterway, we would bring on a trip pilot there, to make that run. If 
he had a license for that run, we pick him up there from one of the 
associations. The Masters, Mates, and Pilots Association is the one 
we usually do business with. We use him for that trip. They hold 
themselves out for that type of work. 

Mr. Bonner. Then you are different from some of the others who 
have testified. They just have a crew who go on the boat and go any- 
where they want to go, without any license. 

Mr. Jorpan. Well, those men are operating down on the coast, 
those small operators who testified yesterday. Those men know those 
waters very well down there. Most of them were raised down there. 

Mr. Bonner. Is this a different class / 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. It is in a different class of operation? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You are in the class which has to have a license? 

Mr. Jorpan. We do not have to have them, but we do employ them 
from time to time, and a lot of our men have licenses. In fact, I 
expect that 80 percent of our men have licenses. 

Mr. Bonner. Are your vessels of the type which requires a license 
by the Coast Guard ? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir; we are Diesel. 

Mr. Bonner. Then, if the others can run anywhere they want to, 
why can you not run wherever you want to without a license? 

Mr. Jorpan. The reason is that we would like to have our men li- 
censed. Our people are tried and proven men. We like to have them 
have three trips over a waterway before they make it, so we pick up 
somebody else who is supposed to know it, to make that trip. 
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Mr. Bonner. But there are trips that you make all the way through, 
without picking up your licensed man / 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. That is what I wanted to get clear 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. The reason you pick him up is because you do not have 
an experienced pilot 

Mr. Jorpan. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. Who knows the entire trip ? 

Mr. Jorpan. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. Are the men where you pick up this man, those who 
have licenses / 

Mr. Jorpan. Where we get our licenses, as a rule, is from the Mas- 
ters, Mates, and Pilots, Cairo or St. Louis. 

Mr. Bonner. Let me get this clear. From Cairo up to Minneapolis 
is Where you are going ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. That is what we are talking about. 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. From Cairo to Minneapolis, are there some Diesel- 
driven boats of this type making the run which are operated by non- 
licensed men 4 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir; but they have been over the water sufficiently. 

Mr. Bonner. I understand; but they are there / 

Mr. Jorpan. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. Then when you go to pick one you do not look for 
these nonlicensed men; you go to the Masters, Mates, and Pilots As- 
sociation and get your licensed men ? 

Mr. Jorpan. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. Now I want to ask you this: Is not the reason you 
do that because you have confidence in that man and the fact that he 
has been examined for a license / 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Why do you not go ahead? 

Mr. Jorpan. Because you cannot find one otherwise. They have 
the men there all the time. The convenient thing is to pick them up 
there. These other men are scattered all over 10 States. You would 
probably have to bring one in from New Orleans, or you would have to 
bring one in from Cincinnati, or up the river some place. It is the 
convenience of the thing. They have them there at headquarters, 
and they have a secretary there. If vou call him he will pick around 
over the number of men, and get a man to make the run for you. 

Mr. Bonner. Then you want to take advantage of the convenience, 
but you do not want to be inconvenienced by the same convenience ? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, Mr. Bonner; you missed the point, sir. We do 
not care whether he is licensed or not, if he knows the waterway. We 
have no prejudice one way or another, if he knows the waterway. 

Mr. Bonner. How about the fellow who is coming down from 
Minneapolis ? 

Where are you stationed ? 

Mr. Jorpan. New Orleans. 

Mr. Bonner. How about the man from Minneapolis, when he gets 
down to Cairo? 
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Mr. Jorpan. Most of your tonnage originates downstream, and 
goes up. 

Mr. ane Do you not bring some back ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Probably he would be going up before he could come 
back. 

Mr. Bonner. Usually they have to go up before they can come 
back. 

Mr. Jorpan. Usually you would keep the same man. 

Mr. Bonner. John Rankin has the only thing I know of that flows 
the same way all the time, the Tombigbee. They can go up and down 
there. He is the only man who has that. 

Mr. Jorpan. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. Everybody knows you have to go up before you can 
come back. 

Mr. Jorpan. But if I did not have a man on board who knew the 
waterway, I would have to pick up a man who knew the trip. Some- 
times they pick up men at St. Louis, or at Cairo, 

Mr. Bonner. It is a convenience to have those licensed men there, 
and men who have been certified to be experienced and who have been 
tried and found true? The rest of them are just scattered around 
running harum-scarum. That is what I think about this whole 
thing; it is a sort of harum-scarum proposition. 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Bonner, this Coast Guard record would not prove 
it, sir. Have you read the first page of my statement ? 

Mr. Bonner. I have read it. 

Mr. Jorpan. It is not. It is very carefully and well-managed 
organization. 

Mr. Bonner. I am sure it is. I probably should not have said that. 

Mr..Jorpan. I started out in thisasa boy. 

Mr. Bonner. This part of your testimony interests me greatly. 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You have utilized the very thing they have attempted 
to be offering here in one instance, and you do not want to utilize it 
in another. 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Bonner, that is not it. The point is that we would 
license our own men, and 80 percent of them have it, but we would 
prefer not to have a regulatory body tell us how to run our business. 
If it is best to have a licensed man aboard, we want to bring him 
aboard. If another man without a license is a better man, we want to 
be free to do that. 

I started out on the coast of Virginia in the oyster beds when I was 
14 years old, at sailing. I have been associated with boats since [ was 
that age. 

Mr. Bonner. All right, Mr. Shelley. 

Mr. Atten. Will vou yield for one question ? 

Is it not true also, Mr. Jordan, that one of the advantages of dealing 
with the Masters, Mates, and Pilots Association is that they themselves 
weed out the inefficient men ? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir. I think anybody can take the examination 
who has the price to join. I think that is the qualification. 

Mr. Atten. Do you know that? 

Mr. Jorpan. No. 

Mr. Attenx. Do vou surmise that / 
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Mr. Suetiey. Have you ever gone into that ? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir. 

Mr. Suetiey. That is just an opinion of yours; it is not based on 
experience ? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir. That is right. 

Mr. Suetiey. May | ask another question, Mr. Jordan? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueviey. Do you always hire a trip pilot when you go above 
Cairo? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir. Most of our men know the waterway. It is 
very seldom. 

Mr. Sturtiey. Do you have the same man in charge from New Or- 
leans, for instance, possibly clear up to Minneapolis / 

Mr. Jorpan. The same captain is in charge, but he has different 
pilots. They work tricks. You do not have the same man all the 
way. 

Mr. Suetiry. You do not always pick up a trip pilot ? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir. 

Mr. Suetiey. How often do you pick up a trip pilot? 

Mr. Jorpan. It is not very often. 

Mr. Sueiiey. That is all. 

The Crairman. Mr. Jordan, you seem to place great strength on 
this comparison of the number of accidents on page 1 of your state- 
ment, which you referred to very frequently. 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. It is just a statement of fact. What conclusions 
do you draw from those facts? 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Hart, I draw the conclusion that the Diesel boat 
has a better record than the steam, because that indicates it. Further, 
because the steamboat operates, those that are left. on the water in 
a more or less protracted trade. Up in the Ohio River, and in the 
pool stage. They are not subject to the hazards of Diesel boats, which 
cover all our waterways from down on the coast up to the limits of 
Chicago and Minneapolis-St. Paul and Pittsburgh. Very few of those 
old steamboats that are in the trade go down through those other 
waters, 

The CHairman. What conclusions do you draw with respect to 
the purpose of these bills? Does this indicate anything! Do these 
facts indicate, in your opinion, that it is better that men be licensed 
than not licensed, or vice versa ? 

Mr. Jorpan. My idea is that the licensing or that the use of the 
nonlicersed man ought to be left to the operator, as long as he has 
a good record. 

The Cuairman. That is your general opinion ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I am asking you what your conclusion with respect 
to licensing is, which you draw from these particular statistics. 

Mr. Jorpan. I do not know. Those are just there. I do not know. 
That is it. 

The Cuairman. Then these statistics have no relationship to the 
purpose of the bill; they are just a statement that there were so many 
accidents steam-propelled vessels and so many accidents aboard Diesel 
vessels ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. And there were fewer aboard Diesel than on steam. 
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The Cuamman. Yes. That is a statement of fact. 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What relationship do these statistics have to the 
purpose of this bill? 

Mr. JorpaNn. I do not know, sir, except as I have said before I would 
not like to be put in a strait-jacket in the relationship of our oper- 
ations. 

The CHatrmMan. What do you consider a strait-jacket to be? 

Mr. Jorpan. Where somebody else controls the number of people 
who would be on your boat, and you have no control over that. 

The CHairman. You mean a Government agency / 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Like the Coast Guard ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Whose purpose is to protect the lives and property 
of other people. You do not want to be subjected to regulation on the 
part of that agency ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. That is right. I question that they do any better job 
themselves. 

Chairman Harr. Are there any other questions ¢ 

Mr. Sueuiey. You say that, Mr. Jordan, without regard to safety 
factors that might be involved. 

Mr. Jorpan. As I said before, Mr. Shelley, 1 do not operate at sea; 
but we still have horrible disasters at sea and it all comes under the 
Coast Guard. The Morro Castle was under the Coast Guard; other 
accidents I have heard about were under the Coast Guard, all of it; 
but I do subscribe to what you were talking about vesterday that opera- 
tors’ permits would cull out people that did not have proper eyesight, 
and some simple first aid—— 

Mr. SuHetxiey. Do you think it would be reasonable, Mr. Jordan, to 
revoke all of the laws and regulations requixing licensing and exami- 
nation of pilots and aircraft; and would you be willing to take a trip 
from Washington to San Francisco on a passenger plane manned by 
unlicensed people? Would you say that is perfectly sound and proper 
just so that the business should not be interfered with 4 

Mr. Jorpan. I would not know about an operation of that kind. 

Chairman Harr. If you were assured that the owners of the air- 
plane had been very careful in the selection of the pilots, that they had 
not been licensed by any official agency, would that change your 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. I happen to know that the owners of these airplanes 
are very careful in their own selection even if they have licenses. 

Chairman Harr. They are careful beyond a minimum level. 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Harv. But if there were no minimum level and it were 
left to the owners themselves to decide who was competent to operate 
an airplane, would you trust your life to a ride in that airship? 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Hart, I do not know anything about ce 

Mr. Bennert. I would like to ask you a question, Mr. Jordan. Sup- 
pose that you felt that there would be some chance that there would 
be some legislation enacted here for the safety of vessels of this type, 
and you had this bill, 2316, before you: would you make any sugges- 
tions to change it that you think would protect private industry and 
at the same time allow the safety regulation to be indulged in because 
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quite frankly I say that I would feel there is some merit in enacting 
legislation for safety here. I think there may be some merit in your 
fears about getting overregulated but there must be some solution to 
the two opposite poles. 

Mr. Jorpan. We would like very much; I am sure that our people 
would, and I cannot speak for them. I personally would like very 
much to have a representative group, if anything is to be done, to sit 
down and go over it with the proper body to arrive at things that 
would be satisfactory to all concerned. 

Mr. Bennerr. We are kind of a proper body here, we thought. We 
thought you could tell us what you wanted to do. 

Mr. Jorpan. I dislike very much to speak for the industry today, 
but I say as to this provision here the licensing of men is not too seri- 
ous provided the examination is one that can be taken by the average 
operator, the man who is operating today, the man that has proven 
that he is a good operator, but I do not want this thing left open so 
that two or three can come in and double the crews on our boat 
and this thing being left in. 

Mr. Bennerr. You do not want to see a racket indulged in with 
governmental assistance. 

Mr. Jorpan. Correct. 

Mr. Bennerr. I think you have good grounds for that occasionally 
happening, and I think we are all as much opposed to that as you are, 
and we certainly would hate to see that figure that we had to do with 
leading to that coming about. That is one reason we would like to 
get any advise that you can give us as to the way in which we can 
protect you and other people like you from having a racket estab- 
lished. IT. R. 2516 has been suggested to us, and I am sure it has been 
suggested to us in good faith. If there are any safeguards that ought 
to be put in it, I would like to know about them. 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Bennett, if this is done there is one thing I am 
sure. If it worked out that the industry would want it, they would 
not want to blanket out and to make it impossible for these best oper- 
ators and ours is purely an operating problem. We do not navigate; 
we do not use trigonometry to find out where we are. It is an operat- 
ing deal. We would want that thing, and we would like to have that 
man examined operating a boat and not sitting in an oflice to draw a 
map on an inch-to-the-square-mile scale of the waterway he wants to 
go over. I will challenge you to take the highway that you know best, 
that vou have been driving over, 1,000 miles of it, and draw a map of 
it an inch to the mile scale. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do they require them now under the present rules 4 

Mr. Joxpan. Yes, sir. That is one of the requirements. They do 
not make that requirement of deep-sea operators, There is no_ re- 
quirement, of course, for Coast Guard and for Navy. ‘They are Just 
like we are: they are wide open. In other words, they don’t take their 
own medicine. So what [ think is that the thing could be made prac- 
ticable. workable, and we could get somewhere on the thing, but I do 
not want this thing left wide open here where it can wreck a fine 
industry. This industry, in time of war and peace, is contributing 
tremendously to our 





Mr. Bonner. I want to go on record for what you say. I do not 
want to do anything here that is going to wreck your industry. 
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Mr. Jorpan. T am not misunderstanding you. Remember, I am not 
very adept at this sort of thing, coming up here. Iam not a lawyer; 
1 am not an expert. I came up here in my own way to try to dese ‘ribe 
or tell you, and I appreciate your point of view. 

Mr. Bonner. You can get more information from laymen than 
anybody else, more honest “information than you can from anybody 
else. That has been my experience. 

Mr. Jorvan. Ihave tried to be honest with you, 

Mr. Bonner. I know you have tried to be honest and I appreciate 
the fact. 

Mr. Sueviey. May IT ask you a question, Mr, Jordan? In the 

second paragraph on the first page, In the third paragraph you say 
the “follow: ing tabulation of the United States Coast Guard.” How 
was that obtained? What report or records of the Coast Guard ? 
Where? 

Mr. Jorpan. T have a letter here. I thought you might want that. 
Mr. Thompson has written a letter that was added—that was ad- 
dressed to me. When I was told by one of the members of the Coast 
Guard that we had 960 accidents, and our record was bad, I told him J 
did not believe it and we went down and asked for the record. That 
is how we happened to get it. But I only—— 

Mr. Suretiry. The Coast Guard headquarters here in town. 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. This is the letter, if you would like to see it, 
from which I took my information. 

Mr. Bonner. You ne the records are incorrect ? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir: I did not say that. The 960, Mr. Bonner, we 
discussed that before we came, cover vachts and small fishing vessels 
and outboard motors. All that small stuff was all thrown in as a 
record of the entire industry, the entire inland waterway. This is 
culled out. 

Mr. Bonner. Your company 4 

Mr. Jorpan. No, no; the entire inland waterway, of all fishing ves- 
sels and all yachts and all little things. 

Mr. Boxner. The route over which you operate ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Much that I operate over; not all of it. 

Mr. Tourterson. He had reference to some testimony offered yester- 
day or the day before to the effect that there were 900-some accidents. 
Some other witness testified and he was making reference to it. 

Mr. Bennerr. In all the inland waterways of the United States 
during 1 year was that the figure ? 

Mr. Jorpan. He told me on the inland waterways; that was the 
point. That is when I got these figures. I got them on the inland 
waterways and the western rivers. 

Mr. Suritiey. Had you submitted this letter already before you 
came in? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir; did I give you a copy of it ¢ 

Mr. Sueiiey. I have a copy here now. ‘This is a letter addressed 
to you by Mr. Chester Thompson, president of the American Water- 
ways Operators, Inc., on their letterhead, in which he quotes the fol- 
lowing statement from Capt. R. L. Raney, assistant to Admiral Shep- 
heard: 


Undoubtedly the number of Diesel towing vessels involved in accidents have 
been greater than that indicated in the enclosed tabulation, for the reason that 
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the masters of such vessels in many instances neglect or fail to report acci- 
dents, since their licenses are not placed in jeopardy for such failure, as is the 
case of masters and other officers of steam vessels. 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Shelley, I answered that on the second page. 

Mr. Snetiey. The figures you give on page 1 are simply based 
upon this letter ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Theat was taken from the Coast Guard ; ves, sir. 

Mr. Suetiey. Then what was taken from the Coast Guard ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Those statistics. 

Mr. Suettey. This is not a letter from the Coast Guard. This does 
not quote any statistics. 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Thompson got the statistics from the Coast Guard, 
and I went down and asked for it. I had to leave town. He carried 
the thing through and got the information. 

Mr. Sureiiey. I would like to know to whom they went to get the 
records, what records were referred to, because the committee may 
be interested in checking it. Iam sure I would. 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Thompson can answer that when the time comes. 

Mr. Suetiry. The Coast Guard probably hasn’t complete records 
because of the number of pleasure craft that may be involved and 
everything else. That is said without any criticism of the Coast 
Guard or your people in your effort to support your own position. 

Chairman Harr. Mr. Thompson could answer that, and I have no 
doubt that every member of the subcommittee has complete confidence 
in Mr. Thompson’s integrity. He is a former member of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House and well known to many of its 
members as a man of high character. 

Mr. Suetiey. Do you care to answer it, Mr. Thompson ? 

Chairman Harr. He will take the stand later, Jack. I suggest 
that unless you insist on his answering now 

Mr. Suetiery. I have to leave for this other committee meeting. 

Chairman Harr. He won't be on until Tuesday. 

Can we have this incorporated in the record, and it will be returned 
to you? 

That letter may be incorporated in the record of this hearing if 
Mr. Jordan will be good enough to furnish it, and see that the original 
is returned to Mr. Jordan. 

Mr. Jorpan. Ihave a copy, if that will help. 

Chairman Harr. That will simplify it, if you will leave the copy. 
We will have that made part of the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

THE AMERICAN WATERWAYS OPERATORS, INC. 
Washington 4, D. C., October 18, 1949. 





Mr. Harry B. Jorpan, 
Vice President, Canal Barge Co., Inc., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Dear Mr. JonpAN: Reference is made to our conversation following the hear- 
ings on H. R. 4450 pertaining to the accidents involving Diesel and steam tow- 
ing vessels of over 100 gross tons during the years 1946, 1947, and 1948. 

I have now received a tabulation from the United States Coast Guard which 
indicates that during 1946, 1947, and 1948 there were on the inland waterways 
of the Atlantic coast, Gulf intracoastal waterway, and western rivers a total of 
157 Diesel vessels and 196 steam vessels involved in accidents. The losses of 
life in accidents involving Diesel vessels of over 100 gross tons during the 3-year 
period were 15, and in the case of steam vessels of the same relative gross 
tonnage, 22. 
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On the Gulf intracoastal waterway, there were no losses of life during the 
3-year period for either Diesel or steam vessels, but on the western rivers 18 
persons lost their lives as a result of accidents in which steam vessels were 
involved, while during the same period there were no losses of life in accidents 
involving Diesel-propelled vessels. 

On the inland waters of the Atlantic coast 15 lives were lost in 
involving Diesel vessels and 4 in aecidents involving steam towing vessels. 

Unfortunately, the Coast Guard does not have any reliable statistics concern- 
ing the losses to property involved in these accidents and is unable to furnish 
an estimate thereon. In the letter with which the tabulation was furnished, 

Capt. R. L. Raney, assistant to Admiral Shepheard, makes the following rather 
significant statement: 

“Undoubtedly the number of Diesel towing vessels involved in accidents has 
been greater than that indicated in the enclosed tabulation, for the reason that 
the masters of such vessels in many instances neglect or fail to report accidents, 
since their licenses are not placed in jeopardy for such failure as is the case of 
masters and other officers of steam vessels.” 

In my opinion the information received from the Coast Guard will not be 
harmful to the presentation of evidence in oppusition to the enactment of H. Rh. 
4450, but frankly I do not believe it will be particularly helpful in such efforts. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


accidents 


CuHesrer C. THompson, President. 


Mr. Bonner. How many boats do you operate, Mr. Jordan? 

Mr. Jorpan. I operate three tows in the River Co. 

Mr. Bonner. You operate three boats / 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Are all of your pilots licensed 

Mr. Jorpan. Most of them have licenses over a good deal of the 
waterways but not all of them. 

Mr. Bonner. What percentage are licensed ? 

Mr. Jorpan. I would say for the waterways, about 75 or 80 percent. 

Mr. Bonner. About 75 percent. How many pilots do you employ ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. Well, there are three attached to each boat. 

Mr. Bonner. Nine? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you carry engineers on your boat ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Oh, yes; ours are high- powered boats, Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you carry three engineers 

Mr. Jorpan. We carry two on each watch. We carry two engineers 
on each watch. 

Mr. Bonner. These are Diesels? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You carry two engineers on each vessel ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes. sir; each watch. 

Mr. Bonner. On a long trip, then, you carry six engineers ? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, no; they work 12-hour days. They ‘work 20 days a 
month and get 10 days off because of the overtime in working two 6- 
hour shifts. They work two 6-hour shifts a day. 

Mr. Bonner. I am just as interested as you are in this business of 
requiring you to have somebody on your vessel or boat that you do not 
need on there. I am just as interested about that as you are. 

Mr. Jorpan. I know you are. 

Mr. Bonner. If your personnel do not have to have licenses, what 
induces your operators to go and take out a license ? 

Mr. Jorpan. We think they get more favorable consideration from 
the Coast Guard and I like them all to have it and have been encour: ig- 
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ing them for years and paying their expenses to come to New Orleans 
or wherever they come to take the license. 

Mr. Bonner. If that is your attitude, and legislation were passed 
that would protect you from this featherbedding ° you would not object 
to it? 

Mr. Jorpan. That’s right. If, Mr. Bonner, we could come back 
and employ those men that make the best boatmen. You come from 
North Carolina. You know the type of men up and down your coast 
that run those boats. That is where they learn boating. They start out 
operating small boats as boys and they get bigger and bigger. We did 
not want to dry up our best source of supply for operators. Ours are 
operators, not navigators. I think the thing could be worked out 
where people would be statisfied, but I would like to have the Coast 
Guard ride these boats, have men that know ride these boats and know 
whether these man are handling the boats right and have the type 
of men that would know. 

Mr. Bonner. A man that does not have a license could have an 
accident on your boat that would displease vou. You would not want 
to use him any longer. You would let him go. Well, now, he could 
come right over to my boat later and I would not know anything 
about it and he would operate my boat. Of course, he would have to 
have some reference, I know, in the business: but if he has a license, 
then that is put down on his record. You can very easily check on 
the accuracy of any negligent practices or habits he has. 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Bonner, may I suggest just one thing there? That 
when there is an accident, the man operates the boat: he is there and 
you are not and nobody else knows and he can usually give a pretty 
good story or account and it is hard to check. But we do know many 
times when they have accidents that they are uncalled for and we do 
dismiss them. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, your testimony leads me to believe—and 1 
think you have been very frank—that there is some need for this 
license, on the face of your own testimony. 

Mr. Jorpan. I did not come here except to try to be frank and help- 
ful and aboveboard. 

Mr. Bonner. I think your testimony has given some strength to 
the fact that was in my mind that there needs to be some kind of 
supervision. 

Mr. Jorpan. Well, as I said, I agree that an operator’s license which 
would screen people that did not have good eyesight-——— 

Mr. Bonner. I do not think it should be as strict and stringent as 
some other programs of examination for issuing licenses, either. 

Mr. Jorpan. I will agree to this if it is a workable deal that is flexi- 
ble enough to fit into the operating pattern of our industry, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bonner. I have seen the Coast Guard themselves give certain 
ratings to men that just simply do not perform the duty that some 
men who cannot pass the examination perform. I have seen that. It 
has come before my own observation. Do you know, a lot of this 
country has turned to paper work and the man that can absolutely do 
the job, he just simply passes these examinations that are set up. 

Mr. Jorpan. Correct. It is very, very difficult. 

Mr. Bonner. I know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Jorpan. The man, Mr. Bonner, with the best education, he can 
do it so much better than the best man. 
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Ir. Bonner. He can set it down on paper but he plays hell perform- 
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» * Jorpan. May I use the word, too / 

Mr. Bonner. I have seen that. That is the line of thinking. 

Mr. Jorpan. This is a great industry. It is serving a great commu- 
nity. It permits diversification of industry. It has opened up new 
shores for the development of new industry and IT think it is highly 
important to keep it free. 

We have got hanging over our heads right now the pipeline, Mr. 
Bonner. And just as much as 10 or 15 cents sometimes takes tonnage 
away from us. We have vot in jeopardy 1 ‘ight how one b ig pipe ‘line 
that there is no point, no necessity for being built that will put out of 
commission probably 25 or 30 percent of our boats and the men that 
go with them. We are rendering a service down there and we are 
paving high wages and our people are happy. If they are out of 
business, those same people could not make—these men get 3600 to 
$700 a month—they could not make $200 a month ashore. 

Mr. Bonner. You are satisfied with the w ages you are paying them 
now—your captains—aren’t you? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. The fact that they have a license, does that make you 
pay them any more ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You are going right along the line that I have been 
thinking. That is all. 

Mr. Bennerr. One more thing before you leave. I want to ask 
you on this bill, H. R. 2316, the last sentence on the first page that 
starts with lines. If tha at sentence were stricken from the bill, that is 
the one that says “shall fix the minimum number of licensed deck 
officers required for the safe navigation of every vessel of the United 
States’—no. “In fixing such minimum number, the Coast Guard shall 
be guided by the standards established for steam vessels of like 
tonnage.” 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir; that would still leave up here this open door 
that still in the future they could probably load or double the crews 
on our boats. The thing that I agree might be possible or acceptable 
to the industry would be the licensing of all personnel, but the number 
of the personnel, certainly we would like to have something to say 
about that. But I want it flexible enough if it were done so that the 
best men in the industry can take these conditions and you cannot 
take them in somebody’s oflice—these examinations. ‘The Coast Guard 
haven't got but one or two men that would know whether a man was 
handling a tow right because they are deep-sea operators. I say that 
sincerely without any rancor. I say it is just not in the books today. 
You would have to require a complete changing around of everything 
and there are men they could get; there are plenty of men they could 
get that give these examinations properly and fairly that ought to be 
in these jobs. 

Mr. Bennerr. I do not believe anybody has given any testimony 
before this committee yet that would indicate that the Coast Guard 
has asked them to have too many people with the steam vessels. It 
seems as if most people that I remember that testified said they actu- 
ally had more people than the Coast Guard required them to have. 
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Mr. Jorpan. They kept this in balance. We do not know what 
would happen if this thing were tied up tight in one package, if you 
know what I mean. 

Mr. Bennerr. No more questions. 

Mr. Totierson. I have two or three questions. As I gather from 
your testimony, you feel that your experience with your operations 
does not justify as a safety measure the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir; I do not think it justifies it as it is written; 
no, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. Then I gather you have a fear—you have said so— 
that if this legislation were passed you might be required to place on 
your vessels additional men which you feel are not now needed. 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Tollefson, at the present time I do not believe the 
people that I know in the Coast Guard today would do that. But 
it is a wide-open package that can sit there for years and can be used 
for abuse at some time—some other time—by pressure groups. 

Mr. Totierson. That is the concern that you have? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. There are two concerns: That, and the fact 
that this bill would be precluding the best men we have as handlers 
and operators from getting these jobs. 

Mr. Totierson. That brings me to the third question I want to get 
clear. 

Another concern you have is that if this bill were enacted into law 
there would be great difficulty on the part of some of your present 
operators in passing an examination which you fear might be given 
to them by the Coast Guard? 

Mr. Jorpan. Correct. 

Mr. Touverson. Finally, in connection with what you have been 
discussing with Mr. Bonner, if those examinations were simple enough 
to doa practical job, you would not have any objection to it ? 

Mr. Jorpan. If they were done on board the boat where the man 
could observe the handling of this equipment, and not done in some 
office of a man that could not take the same examination himself. 

Mr. Totterson. When I say “examination,” I do not necessarily 
mean a written examination but an examination similar or comparable 
to the examination which auto drivers or truck drivers take. 

Mr. Jorpan. I do not know what they do. That is a pretty bad 
record they have. I think that brings out the point that a driver’s 
license is really an identification, but there are bad drivers and there 
are good. We have the same thing on pilots and we have to be left in 
a position of being able to pick the best man for the job. 

Mr. Totierson. Coming nine to what you were discussing—and I 
am trying to summarize your views here—you would have no objection 
to some simple safety examination. 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir; I do not. I will work with you on it. Tam 
sure the industry would. And we would like—but what we want, 
we want to get as much red tape out as we can. We want to leave 
this thing just so it can operate as best as possible because we have 
a tough job and a lot of money invested. Everything I have got is 
mortgaged. I owe a lot of money and I am going to have to have 
things in good shape if I can meet what is ahead of us, the normal 
operating conditions out there. And I say I don’t want these things in 
a way that they harass this industry. I do not think you gentlemen do. 
I do not think it is good for labor and I do not think it is good for man- 
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agement. I think what is good for one is good for the other. When 
you destroy the employer, you destroy the employee. I am just as 
interested in labor. I think labor has done some grand things. IL 
am for them. But I don’t want to see labor’s pendulum swing as 
far in the wrong direction as capital's did once. 

Mr. Bonner. These pilots grow up through apprenticeship and deck 
hands, don’t they, on your boats? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir; they start out as deck hands and then they 
become mates: or if they want to go the other route, if they want to 
go into the engine room, they g& into that as oilers, or we call them 
third engineers. They are in that bracket and then they are pro- 
gressed as they prove their worth. 

Mr. Bonner. How much difficulty do you have with the Diesel motor 
in your boat? - It has been testified that it is a sealed motor and it 
is operated from the pilot house. You start it and she just goes on 
and works forever, the way the testimony has been here. Now you 
have engineers. What do your engineers do ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Bonner, you are talking about a type of boat, : 
different type of boat; you were talking about the small boat. The 
small Diesel is in a different category than the big Diesel. We operate 
from 800- to 1,600-horsepower engines. 

Mr. Bonner. There has to be a man there to tend it ? 

Mr. Jorpan. We want a man in the engine room constantly on 
those things because there are certain readings that must be taken, 
For instance. we want to know the firing pressure on those engines. 
That is generating heat, if you do not know what firing pressure is, 
For instance, you will take a little job down at the corner with nothing 
in your hand. You feel fine. You take another little job with 25 
pounds. You are puffing then. You go back and take 100 pounds 
and you drop dead of a heart attack. That is what firing pressure 
is. It isthe work the engine is doing. As work piles on the propeller 
and it loads down, there is more fuel, more energy, more B. t. u.’s put 
in that engine and it creates more heat in the generation of power. So 
we want to know what that is. It is regulated differently on those 
boats they were talking to you about vesterday. They can have all 
the instruments in front of them. The captain is a good jack-leg 
engineer. He knows how to do minor repairs and he knows his water- 
ways and he can take those little boats and they render invaluable 
service in 4 feet of water, 414, 5, bringing that oil out to deep water 
where it can be picked up by bigger tows and taken to the refinery. 
Our problem ranges all the way from those little tows to the bigger 
tows, some of them 10,000 to 12,000 tons or more. So there is a wide 
‘ange inthere. And itis being handled. I think we are doing a good 
job. I think we are doing a good job on it, but we would like to 
improve it if we can, if we knew how. I think you will find our 
industry most cooperative. 

Mr. Bonner. That is all. 

Chairman Hart. All right, Mr. Jordan; thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL D. JACKSON, GENERAL MANAGER, THE NEW 
YORK TOWBOAT EXCHANGE, INC., AND HARBOR CARRIERS OF 
THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


Chairman Harr. Proceed, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. I will read this statement here, and with your per- 
mission I have made a few minor modifications which the recorder 
might note. I will be happy to answer any questions if you inter- 
rupt me at any time. 

My name is Paul D. Jackson. I #m general manager for the New 
York Towboat Exchange, Inc., and the Harbor Carriers of the Port 
of New York, two allied associations representing the owners and 
operators of towboats and harbor and inland waterway craft in the 
port of New York and on adjacent waters. Our members control a 
great fleet of over 350 towing vessels and 1,000 cargo-carrying craft 
of all kinds, oil barges, scows, dry barges, lighters, and so forth. We 
are, therefore, vitally interested in the bills which are the subject of 
today’s hearing by this committee, inasmuch as we believe they will 
directly and seriously affect, to their detriment, the operations of our 
members, if enacted into law. 

Briefly, we are flatly opposed to these bills. and we are, moreover, 
strongly in opposition to the philosophy embodied therein, namely the 
further extension of governmental controls, and the intrusion of un- 
necessary regulations into this industry. The objectives of these bills, 
in various guises, have been introduced year after year in the Con- 
gress, backed by certain interests who argue in the name of public 
safety and welfare. At no time, however, has any showing been 
made or factual proof given of the need for this legislation. The 
circumstance that this committee has not approved similar legisla- 
tion in the past is proof in and of itself that the merit thereof has not 
been shown. 

Chairman Harr. In what Congresses were similar bills introduced ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think a similar bill was introduced in the last 
Congress. 

Chairman Harr. There was only one witness heard in connection 
with that bill. 

Mr. Jackson. That is true; and prior to that time I believe there 
were other bills similarly introduced going back as far as, I know, 
to 1937. 

Chairman Harr. Were there hearings held on them ?¢ 

Mr. Jackson. That I cannot say: I believe there were. 

The two basic purposes of the bills under consideration, as we under- 
stand them, are to give the United States Coast Guard the authority 
to fix minimum licensed oflicer manning scales for our non-steam- 
propelled vessels, and to place such vessels under Coast Guard steam- 
boat inspection regulations. The considerations which, many years 
ago. led to the establishment of the steamboat inspection service, such 
as the risk of boiler explosions, can have no weight today in respect 
to small Diesel-engined craft. 

At the present time, about 35 percent of the towing or propelled 
vessels of the fleets of our members are steam-propelled. It is this 
balance of 65 percent which the proponents of these bills would place 
under Coast Guard regulation. 
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It should be understood that the small vessels which would be af- 
fected by this legislation are primarily confined to limited types of 
operations. ‘These operations and the skills required therefor are high- 
ly specialized. The necessary knowledge and skills can be attained 
only through years of practical experience in working on these ves- 
sels and on the waters where the specialized trade is “plied. 

The Diesel-propelled vessels in our industry represent private in- 
vestinents ranging up to $500,000 and in some cases in excess of that, 
for each unit. Obviously the owner of such an expensive piece of 
equipment is not going to entrust it, nor the cargo and barges it tows 
worth additional hundreds of thousands of dollars, to inexperienced or 
unqualified persons, who in the nature of their duties are in full com 
mand and fully responsible for safe navigation and operation. Mere 
common sense will dictate that only the most highly experienced men 
be placed in such a position of responsibility. Now in some instances 
such experienced personnel may be found in the ranks of the officers, 
licensed by the Coast Guard and, indeed, most of our men do possess 
such licenses. but there the mere possession of a license issued by the 
Coast Guard is far from being a guaranty that the holder has the 
peculiarly specialized experience required in the safe operation and 
pilotage of inland water towing vessels. Indeed, the great majority of 
licensed officers would be unqualified for such work, due to lack of 
practical experience in our trade, however skilled they might be in 
instrument navigation or engine-room operation on large oceangoing 
vessels. Our most competent pilots and captains have spent a life- 
time in towboat work, confined to very narrow and congested waters 
and territorial limits. Such know-how cannot possibly be duplicated 
by mere possession of a license. The Coast Guard examinations given 
for licenses are not, for the most part, relative to our type of operation. 

Chairman Harr. Right there, the Coast Guard could alter its form 
of examination, could it not ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is quite true, Mr. Chairman, and since you have 
mentioned that, I think, listening to the last testimony, that there was 
a misconstruction placed on some of the suggestions made, as I under- 
stood them, by the witness. He was talking about physical examina- 
tions and the type of simplified examination which is given today for 
motorboat operators. Originally, I stated I understood that he might 
be willing to go along with that. But that is a totally different thing 
from the licensed-officer examinations which are applicable to whether 
a person is going to navigate an ocean-going vessel or a steam tugboat. 

Chairman Harr. Whatever the examinations are, the Coast Guard 
could always conform them to the objective in view ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. If the law is so written, I believe that it can change 
the nature of the examinations presently being given. 

Mr. Bonner. Let me ask one question. If 1 it was prepared that way, 
would you have extreme opposition to it; would you oppose it still? 

Mr. Jackson. For that type of examination or a physical examina- 
tion, eye examination, an examination comparable to that given on 
large motorboat operations ? 

Mr. Bonner. A simple examination, not a theoretical examination. 

Mr. Jackson. We would have no objection, no particular objection 
to that. Mind you, I am not saying we are going along with any lan- 
guage that the Coast Guard will then have the authority to establish 
manning scales, naming the number of 
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Mr. Bonner. I would never go along with requiring the same crew 
on this type of vessel that would be on a steam vessel. That is a mis- 
take that it was ever written in there, in my opinion. But you would 
not object to a fair proposition ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. That is one of the reasons, in my opinion, 
why steam vessels are no longer in operation to a large extent. They 
are gradually going out of existence because Diesel vessels have come 
in and they have proved to be efficient without the sizable manning 
scales required by the Coast Guard. 

The many skilled captains, pilots, or engineers within the industry 
today have worked up cheek the ranks. They have obtained little 
of their knowledge in maritime colleges. Many of these men who do 
not hold licenses today could not pass Coast Guard licensing exami- 
nations because of their neglect of formal schooling for practical 
knowledge. These men, our oldest and most valuable employees, 
would probably be displaced permanently under the proposed legis- 
lation. Where would we be able to obtain replacements? Impliedly, 
I assume, out of the ranks of licensed officers. This itself is highly 
impractical because oven if the pool of licensed men had the necessary 
specialized skills and knowledge, which they do not necessarily have, 
such men are very difficult to obtain because of the present expansion 
of merchant shipping. As is well known, there is a severe shortage 
of licensed officers. The passage of this legislation would therefore 
have to be followed by an immediate system of Coast Guard waivers 
for unlicensed men already in the industry, leaving everything in 
status quo, and thereby nullifying the very arguments advanced on 
behalf of this legislation in the interests of safety. 

The principal advocates of these bills in the past have been the 
lidguned alleee unions, the great majority of whose memberships are 
officers in the offshore maritime fleet. They do not represent any of 
our employees on the east coast. In the guise of furthering maritime 
safety standards, they are pressing for the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, we believe to create more jobs for their own members. From 
their viewpoint this may be a desirable objective. It is not that they 
are interested in the requirements of a license for officers on these 
small vessels, but that they are anxious to obtain Government support 
for manning scales which in the future the unions will constantly 
attempt to press upward by exerting on the regulatory agency. 

Mr. Atien. May I interrupt there? Did not Mr. Ziegler represent 
the union that represents the employees on the east coast ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; he did; and that is the first time that that 
union has, to my knowledge, appeared in support of these bills. I 
believe we all know that these unions work together, and the Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots, and the NILA are AFL unions and if the PNP 
wants to support ILA, of which Mr. Ziegler is a member, they will get 
them down there and support them. But they have never actively 
advanced this legislation. We have never had any trouble on that, 
and, speaking of that, this entire proposition is tied up with labor 
relations whether you feel that or not. It is tied up with the concept 
of the hiring hall. It is tied up with the concept of collective bar- 
gaining. We have in the past constantly, year after year, bargained 
with these unions as to manning scales. The operators feel that they 
have managerial prerogative in that respect but nevertheless we have 
made some progress in compromising our differences. 
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Once, however, a licensed-officer requirement is established, then 
the hiring hall comes into the picture. You do not have the ability 
to go out and get even a licensed man where you want to. They are 
forced into the unions and you have to go to the hiring hall. If you 
lose a man, they will send the first one on the list, whether he is quali- 
fied in your opinion or not. That is the way the hiring halls work, as 
you probably, Mr. Allen, know from the west coast experience. 

Mr. Auten. The employers have asked me to try to get them 

Mr. Jackson. They can have a lot of difficulty, if they are not 
authorized because then the union simply will supply, will probably 
strike and then you would probably be in a worse situation, 

Mr. Auten. I think in all fairness the hiring hall of the west coast 
has served both the industry—both labor and management. 

Mr. Jackson. I think insofar as unlicensed personnel you are 
correct in that insofar as licensed personnel are concerned, particu- 
larly masters, first mates, possibly second mates in the same category 
of engineers, the employers have always wanted free rein if they could 
get it but I do not believe that they were too successful in that. 

This objective of the unions, however, is not so desirable from the 
viewpoint of our men who may be thrown out of long-held jobs, nor 
from the viewpoint of our smal) vessel owners whose costs of operation 
will be immensely increased and will be hampered, harried, and upset 
because of the necessity of discharging the old-timers who have worked 
up through the ranks, in whose hands the full risk of the enterprise is 
placed. Furthermore, we resent the implication that present methods 
are unsafe and can only be corrected by increased governmental regi- 
mentation and imposition of standards allegedly those of the Coast 
Guard but often advanced and propagated originally by the unions 
for their own advantage. ‘There is no doubt in our minds that the 
reason why the unions support this legislation is the hope and expecta- 
tion that with a beginning made in mandatory minimum licensed ofli- 
cer manning scales, eventually suflicient pressure on the Coast Guard 
will result in the imposition by regulation of full manning scales on 
these small boats, a matter which we believe should be determined 
solely by experience derived from the great diversity of trades and 
operations within this industry and not by governmental dictate. 

Chairman Harr. Is it your opinion that the Coast Guard is sub- 
servient to the labor unions ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. I do not think the Coast Guard is subservient to labor 
unions, Mr. Hart. But I feel personally that every governmental 
agency, Coast Guard or not, listens to the labor unions and at times 
is influenced by them. 

Chairman Harr. There is nothing wrong about that, that they 
should listen to labor unions and should be influenced by them if their 
propositions seem reasonable. 

Mr. Jackson. They have every right to lobby or come down and 
advance these propositions, but the labor movement is a highly or- 
ganized, powerful movement commanding a tremendous lot of votes. 

The operators here represented are all small-business men. They 
are not particularly organized, as a matter of fact, throughout the 
country. We represent just a proportion of the total! number of 
operators who have not even been represented. 

Chairman Harr. What relationship is there between votes and th= 
Coast Guard ? 
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Mr. Jackson. Well, that is a rather difficult question to answer. I 
think that the size of the organization represented, its general political 
or and influence, has a very great relationship when it comes to 
earings and suggested changes in regulations, not only as to the Coast 
Guard but any other governmental agencies. 

Chairman Harr. I can conceive of it being so in connection with 
some governmental agencies but I do not see any relationship whatever 
between the power of the vote and the rulings of the Coast Guard. 

However, proceed. 

Mr. Jackson. I might just add to that, that you are very well 
familiar with the difficulties which the American merchant marine 
has undergone in competition with foreign trade, foreign merchant 
marine. You are familiar, too, with the fact that the size of the 
manning scales between the foreign vessels and the American vessels 
are quite different. They are smaller on foreign vessels. That in- 
creases our cost of operation and it leads eventually to the necessity 
for subsidies. Our merchant marine is in competition with the foreign 
merchant marine. We are in competition with rail carriers, oil lines, 
truck carriers, and so forth. So we will be put in the same difficulty 
someday, perhaps. 

At the risk of boring the honorable members who no doubt have 
heard this plaint before, we beg vou not to saddle us with further and 
unnecessary governmental regulations and restrictions which have one 
indestructible and everlasting effect, if nothing else; that is, of creat- 
ing work and Federal jobs and of further diluting and discouraging 
the incentives of free enterprise. 

As mentioned before, approximately 65 percent of our present ves- 
sels are nonsteam propelled, mainly Diesel or Diesel-electric. ‘The 
trend is to this newer type of propulsion because it is more efficient, 
requires little upkeep and has none of the hazards of steam engines. 
These new vessels are fully automatic, by which T mean that both 
navigation and engine control is centered in the pilot house in a sys- 
tem of controls which resemble in their simplicity. and ease of oper- 
ation, the controls of a truck or auto. The development of these inter- 
nal combustion liquid fuel marine engines has greatly simplified the 
duties of deck and engine room personnel. It would be quite possible 
for one man to take a vessel of this type out into navigable waters 
and to operate it with complete ease and safety during ordinary con- 
ditions, just as a single man can operate a large motor yacht, although 
asa matter of fact we employ deck and engine-room personnel on these 
vessels ranging upward from five-man crews. 

I might elaborate on that and say that I did not intend to imply 
that one man can operate a tug hauling a line of barges, but it is 
quite possible for him to take a Diesel tug out and operate it from 
the pilot house, taking it out and bringing it back without having 
anvbody down in the engine room. T would not want to do it and 
we do not do it. 

Mr. Auten. He would find it a little bit difficult to put on the 
brakes and park it. though. 

Mr. Jackson. It would be difficult to tie it up, too, sir. 

In the engine room there is no shoveling of coal, no need to watch 
fires, water or steam gages, no continual engine-room maintenance. 
Instead, there is a sealed internal-combustion engine as in a Diesel 
truck. Since this is so, there is little reason for requiring the use 
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of licensed engineers trained primarily for the huge, complex, and 
multiengined offshore vessels. 

And in that connection may I say, Mr. Chairman, that the modifi- 
cations of regulations regarding examinations are considered with 
regard to deck officers; if that is so, then I think a different type of 
examination, different set-up. ought to be considered with regard to 
these men who work on the Diesel-engine boats ranging anywhere 
from 150 horsepower up. 

The main threat to safety on steam vessels is the explosion of the 
boilers. To guard against this, particular care and knowledge is 
required, justifving the licensing of steam engineers. But Diesel 
towing vessels have not this threat, nor are their engineers required 
or able to effect major repairs wlule in operation. ‘This must be done 
while the tug is tied up and any competent internal-combustion me- 
chanie can do as much. Therefore, to require our tug men to pass 
an examination for a license which is almost totally foreign to the 
type of engine or operation with which they will be concerned is a 
futile thing. 

Coming to those provisions of the bills which would be or which 
would subject non-steam-propelled towboats to the steamboat-inspec- 
tion laws and regulations, here again we oppose the suggested legis- 
lation as unnecessary intrusion of governmental regulations and red 
tape into an industry whose safety record cannot be disparaged. 
Those of our vessels which are steam-propelled are presently subject 
to such controls because of the inherent dangers and the complexities 
of steam boilers. Such dangers and complexities do not exist with 
regard to internal-combustion Diesel engines. The tremendous in- 
vestments represented by our Diesel vessels are proof of themselves 
that the operators of these vessels are under the strongest possible 
compulsion, namely, that of self-interest, to provide every possible 
safeguard and safety measure, including regular check-ups, inspec- 
tions, and repairs. Furthermore, the requirements of marine under 
writers are as strict as any governmental regulations would impose 
with respect to regular inspection of hulls, engines, and safety equip- 
ment, and such requirements must be adhered to in order for insurance 
to be carried on these vessels at reasonable rates. That inspection 
would be in addition to that inspection required by the marine 
underwriters. 

Chairman Harr. Does that require the tug to be laid up ? 

Mr. Jackson. It does not require laying up of the vessel every year; 
no. sir: not as faras I know. 

Chairman, Harr. When they inspect it, it is laid up for inspec- 
tion, or how isthe inspection conducted ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Not necessarily: I believe, every certain number of 
vears the vessel is taken out of the water pretty regularly, maybe 
once a year, and at that time the marine underwriters use the oppor- 
tunity to inspect the vessel. 

According to our estimates based on figures for the year ending 
1948, theresare approximately 5,000 towboats and other self-pro- 
pelled small vessels which, under the proposed bills, would be sub- 
ject to regular inspection by the United States Coast Guard and its 
inspectors. Since 1948 many more have been added, none of them 
being steam-engined. At least 75 percent of these vessels are non- 
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steam-propelled, internal-combustion-engined. At least 75 percent. 
It can readily be deduced what a tremendous task these bills would 
impose, namely, the detailed inspection, control, and regulation of 
all these vessels. I cannot even guess as to the number of Government 
personnel which would have to be added to process these vessels 
and the great expense to the operators that would be caused thereby 
due to the necessity of laying up a vessel for several days each year 
to allow it to go through the inspection required. 

If the slightest need for this legislation could be demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of this industry, 1 am sure that you would find our 
industry in back of it. There is, however, universal opposition. The 
bills suggest that private businessmen, many of whom are actually 
working on or near their boats the year round, do not have either 
the sense or the ethical responsibility to themselves, their customers, 
and the general public to safeguard in every way the successful and 
safe operation of their own business and investments. There is 
nothing in the records of the industry, the Coast Guard, or the 
marine underwriters to suggest the plausibility of this argument. 

Therefore, on behalf of our members we urge this committee to 
reject the proposed legislation once and for all. 

Chairman Harr. That is asking the committee to do a little more 
than it can do, to reject it once and for all. 

Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Jackson, have you had experience in operating 
these tugs as one of the operating personnel, or do you come in on 
the management side? 

Mr. Jackson. Iam onthe management side. I have not had direct 
experience in the operation of these tugs. However, I have been 
to sea. 

Mr. Atiten. I have had the opinion as these hearings have gone 
on that we are trying to deal with several classes of problems in one 
bill without the necessity of the problem being identical in any sense. 

Mr. Jackson. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Auten. I can see where there might be one problem with small 
fugs, such as the Mississippi barge type; another one with these inte- 
grated tows of the pusher type of towboat, and possibly a third one of 
tugs that are docking large oceangoing vessels; and still another one 
in the harbor tugs such as I think you are interested in. 

What classifications of operations would you make to show the 
different problems that ought to be dealt with separately ? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Congressman, I do not necessarily concede the 
premise that there any any problems here. You spoke of a variety 
of problems. 

Ate Auuen. For the sake of argument, let us concede the problems 
und define the different types of operation. 

Mr. Jackson. I am speaking personally. I cannot speak for the 
membership on this because we have not consulted on alternatives. 

However, | would judge personally that where a vessel carries pas- 
sengers, Whatever the size, and if the vessel is a commercial working 
vessel, whatever the size, there would be possibly no objection to 
examinations, physical, mental, technical perhaps, which are directly 
related to that type of operation. But when you speak of licensed 
officers, I beg your pardon, the type of examination that IT have in 
mind, or I mention, may have nothing to do with licensing as the word 
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is used by the Coast Guard, by the licensed officer unions, and others. 
It might be a completely novel thing in which case a lot of people 
who are interested in these bills would suddenly lose their interest 
because it would not particularly benefit them. But if you are inter- 
ested in safety and you believe that these men ought to undergo some 
type of examination, then it is quite possible and plausible that a new 
type of examination could be set up, a new type of classification could 
be set up which would have nothing to do with an offshore license, 
have nothing to do with navigational requirements, use of sextant, 
und so forth. 

Mr. ALLEN. You would not want to give me the various types of 
operation as to which one licensed member might be different from 
another one, or one examination different from another? 

Mr. Jackson. I think that classification by horsepower and tonnage 
is a possible classification which would be used. There are other 
vessels which may go coastwise or outside the inland waters occa- 
sionally. But on the whole, these vessels may be used interchangeably 
for a variety of operations. 

Mr. Auuen. Thank you. 

Chairman Harr. Are there any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Thank you, Mr. Jackson. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 o'clock Tuesday 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the hearing was recessed until Tues- 
day, June 19, 1951, at 10 a. m.) . 
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PROVIDING CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS FOR DIESEL 
AND OTHER NONSTEAM VESSELS 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1951 


SupcomMirrer ON Maririme Arrairs oF THE 
CoMMITIEE ON Mercuanr MARINE AND FIsueries, 
House or Reeresenvatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Edward J. Hart (chairman 
of the full committee) presiding. 

The CHairman. The subcommittee will please be in order. Our 
first witness is Mr. Chester C. ‘Thompson. 

I understand, Mr. Thompson, that you are to submit statements for 
Mr. Arthur D. Strong, secretary, Upper Mississippi Waterway <As- 
sociation, and Mr. J. W. Hershey, representing the Commercial 
Petroleum & Transport Co., of Houston, Tex. 

Mr. THomerson. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. In addition, of course, to your own statement ? 

Mr. Trompson. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. You may proceed, 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER C. THOMPSON, PRESIDENT, THE AMERI- 
CAN WATERWAYS OPERATORS, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, these 
four bills apparently divide themselves into two separate issues. ‘Thus 
I have prepared two separate statements, one in opposition to H. R. 
2316 and the other in opposition to H. R. 2317, 8646, and 3657. With 
your permission, I should like to address myself to the first of these 
bills, H. R. 2316 which has for its purpose the authorizing of the Coast 
Guard to fix the number of licensed deck officers on all commercial ves- 
sels of over 100 gross tons, propelled by machinery. 

For the record, Mr. Chairman, my name is Chester C. Thompson, 
I am president of the American Waterways Operators, Inc., which 
maintains executive offices at 1319 F Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and which is a national trade association of the barge and towing 
vessel industry of the United States. Members of American Water- 
ways Operators provide all types of water transport services on the 
inland rivers, the bays, sounds, and harbors of the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear in opposition to H. R. 2316, Eighty-second 
Congress, the provisions of which would authorize the United States 
Coast Guard to fix the number of licensed deck officers required on 
all commercial vessels of over 10 gross tons that are propelled by 
machinery, whether or not such vessels are subject to the inspection 
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laws of the United States. As introduced the bill exempts from its 
provisions fishing vessels of less than 300 gross tons as well as all of 
that type of craft that does not operate more than 50 miles off the 
shores of continental United States and Alaska, 

There can be no doubt—and the fact has not been denied—that the 
real purpose of this legislation is to require licensed masters, pilots, 
and mates on Diesel towboats and tugs. Likewise there can be no 
doubt that the use of Diesel towing vessels upon the so-called shallow- 
draft navigable waters throughout the United States has increased 
most substantially in the past decade. The result of this increase, 
brought about by the continued demand on the part of the shipping 
public for all types of water-transport services, is that management 
in the barge and towing vessel industry has had to undertake exten- 
sive training programs to obtain competent personnel to operate this 
craft safely and efficiently. 

Industry itself has trained this needed personnel, and has done so 
without any assistance from Government and maritime labor organ- 
izations. That this training job has been most successful is evidenced 
by the fact that more and better water-transport services have been 
provided, including the movement of more than 500 million tons of 
all types of water freight annually, all at less cost to shippers and 
receivers of freight than any other type of transportation. The 
enactment of H. R. 2516 definitely will increase the cost of operation 
of towing vessels, and thus increase the costs of services to shippers 
and other users of towing vessels and barges. For this reason the 
provisions of the bill are not in the public interest. 

Proponents of this measure undoubtedly will testify that many 
operators of Diesel towing vessels now use licensed masters and 
pilots on such craft. That is true but, by the same token, management 
should be permitted to exercise its discretion in the employment of 
personnel necessary to safely and efficiently man and operate these 
vessels. There is no need for this proposed law, and no useful pur- 
pose will be served by its enactment. Fortunately, the barge and 
towing vessel industry has been relatively free of “featherbedding,” 
with the natural result that it has continually progressed and has 
afforded employment to thousands of persons at high wages. 

For years one important transportation agency has been plagued 
with so-called featherbedding practices, with the result that it has 
been in much financial difficulty and has found it necessary to seek 
authority from the appropriate Government agency to substantially 
increase the price of services to shippers, as well as to passengers. 
The industry I represent is extremely anxious to avoid any such situa- 
tion and regards this pending bill as a first step in the beginning of 
“featherbedding” on the inland rivers and waterways, as well as in 
the harbors. 

In support of H. R. 2316 it has been and will be said that the 
question of safety is involved. The barge and towing vessel yields 
to no other transportation agency in the matter of safety. Its mem- 
bers insist that all vessel crews constantly practice safety to life and 
property. According to official records there have been no epidemics 
of serious accidents upon the inland waters and harbors since the use 
of Diesel towing vessels became dominant thereon. Of the compara- 
tively few accidents in which Diesel vessels were involved, it has been 
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found that almost without exception licensed pilots were in charge of 
either one or both of the vessels when accidents or collisions occurred. 

The barge and towing vessel industry of this Nation has grown into 
a most important element of the national transportation and distribu- 
tion economy, with a minimum of regulation by Government. It is 
living proof that an industry can provide low-cost services to the 
public and prosper without guidance and direction of Government, 
and certainly it is desirable that such a situation be preserved to an 
extent consistent with the public interest. There is no general demand 
for amendments to existing law, as contemplated by H. R. 2316; as 
previously suggested herein, the accident record of Diesel-propelled 
towing vessels over a period of years does not justify this proposed 
drastic legislative treatment. 

Diesel towing vessels are very expensive pieces of equipment, rang- 
ing in cost from a minimum of $150,000 to $1,000,000 according to 
the size and horsepower of the unit. In the transportation of freight, 
steel barges, which in most instances cost well over $100,000 each, are 
used. An average of from four to six barges are used with each tow- 
ing vessel, although in the case of high-powered towboats frequently 
from 10 to 20 barges are pushed by a single towboat. Thus owners 
of this type of craft have average investments of well over a million 
dollars in each Diesel towing vessel and its complement of barges. 
Certainly the obvious deduction would be that owners and operators 
of these vessels select only the most competent officers available, be- 
cause of the admittedly selfish fear that serious damage might result 
from failure to safely and judiciously navigate this heavy equipment. 

The owner of the craft is the real loser in the case of accident, and 
he is always as deeply interested in and concerned about the safety 
of his crew, his employees, as he is about the safety of his property. 
Competent vessel personnel is a most valuable asset to any operator; 
it is difficult to obtain and difficult to replace. All vessel owners, 
whether of Diesel or steam vessels, constantly strive to avoid accidents 
to crews or vessels. All vessel operators carry several kinds of marine 
insurance, Which is extremely expensive and thus an important factor 
of operating expenses. There is no secret that insurance rates are 
definitely related to operating experiences; if a vessel operator has a 
“bad” accident record with serious losses of life and property or in- 
juries to his employees, insurance rates are immediately increased— 
possibly to the extent of making such operator noncompetitive as to 
costs within the industry. 

For this very practical reason there is every incentive, dollar and 
otherwise, for vessel operators to insist that only the most competent 
deck officers be in charge of their towing craft. Management can be 
relied upon to continue the excellent record of safety established in 
the barge and towing vessel industry, particularly since not only busi- 
ness and traffic have increased so substantially but also the use of 
Diesel marine engines. The fact that a master, pilot, or mate can pass 
a Coast Guard examination and thus obtain a license to serve in such 
capacity, does not necessarily mean that they are thoroughly compe- 
tent to take charge of a large towing vessel and a heavy tow of steel 
barges, frequently loaded with 20,000 tons of freight. 

To assume these responsibilities, deck officers must have many other 
attributes. Most importantly. they must have judgment and plenty 
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of common sense; they must be able to size up a serious situation quick- 
ly and to issue proper and correct orders immediately for its correc- 
tion. They must also be leaders with administrative and supervisory 
ability, which cannot be attained solely by sitting for a Coast Guard 
license. There is a saying on the inland rivers and in the harbors 
that a man either has “boat judgment” or he does not have it; the 
fact that he has qualified for and obtained a Coast Guard license does 
not change his practical gudgment or temperament in any manner. 

Positions as officers on towing vessels are really good jobs; therefore 
they have been and are attracting high-type personnel. A towboat 
pilot on the inland waterways earns as much as S700 per month, with 
full subsistence while aboard vessel and incidentally only the best of 
properly and well-prepared food is served to vessel employees. In 
addition these men are granted 122 days a year vacation, which means 
that there is always one complete crew at home on full-paid leave 
while two other crews are operating a vessel, The licensing of men 
for these positions by the Coast Guard, as well as the determination 
by that same agency of Government of the number that should be 
aboard vessels will definitely not improve their efficiency, in the inter- 
est of safety or otherwise. 

It is the considered opinion of this witness that the public interest 
will be best served by the failure to report H. R. 2316 favorably to 
the House of Representatives. Management should be permitted to 
exercise discretion in the selection of officers and crews required to 
safely and efficiently man and operate Diesel towing vessels. Those 
who have established good safety records should be encouraged and 
afforded an opportunity to further progress the barge and towing in- 
dustry without the interference of a Government-owned agency, as 
contemplated by this bill. Only in this manner can water transpor- 
tation keep operating costs low and thus retain its competitive posi- 
tion in the general field of transport, which is so important and 
essential in the public interest and to the preservation of the national 
economy. 

For the reasons enumerated herein and the fact that— 

(a) Licensing of human skills is monopolistic and destructive 
of individual competition ; 
(+) The ability of a Government agency to judge qualifications 
does not compare with that of experienced management; and 
(c) No additional safety of vessel operation will be forthcom- 
ing therefrom; 
it is urged that H. R. 2316 not be favorably reported by this subcom- 
mittee, nor by the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

The Cuairnman. In connection with your statement that these men 
are given 122 days of vacation per year, it is also true that on other 
days they work at least 12 hours a day ¢ 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHairman. And sometimes more ¢ 

Mr. THompson. Oh, very seldom. Frequently, in case of an emer- 
gency, but they are afforded additional compensatory time. ‘They 
work what is known as a square watch. They work 6 hours and then 
they rest 6 hours and then work 6 hours, so that they do have an 84- 
hour week while they are aboard the vessels and they are given 122 
days a year off. So that there are actually three crews for each 
vessel—one ashore and two at work. 
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The CrHamman. And for nearly all the time they are engaged in 
their employment they are away from home? 

Mr. THomrson. That is true; yes, sir. The average trip on the 
inland waters particularly, I would say, was about 10 or 12 days and 
the maximum somewhere between 25 or 30 days away from home. 

‘The Cuarrman. Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you not admit that there is some need for some 
sort of knowledge that these people should have who are to conduct 
these Diesel tugs; that they should have had some sort of training and 
some sort of examination ¢ 

Mr. ‘THompeson. I assume, Mr. Congressman, you are addressing 
yourself to the provisions of H. R. 2316, which is the deck-oflicer 
bill. That has nothing to do with engine -room personnel. These are 
deck oflicers, including mates, pilots, and masters, or master pilots. 
Frankly, I do not think that there is any need for any examination 
of that type of personnel that has as yet been evidenced. I do not 
think it is in immediate contemplation. The industry, as J] have 
pointed out, in my prepared statement, has expanded rapidly in the 
past two decades and our accident record improves all the time. We 
do not have as many accidents when we consider the density of the 
traffic. 

Mr. Bennerr. You have been present all this time and I think you 
have heard it said that when a vessel goes down the river and is passed 
by another vessel, the other vessel must observe the same rules and 
the operator of the vessel must have the same efliciency of eyesight and 
the same physical ability as the first vessel; that if they do not, it does 
not produce the maximum amount of safety and security in water 
transportation. What do you think of that argument‘ Is that valid? 

Mr. THomrson. I do not think the facts justify the statement that 
unlicensed personnel were involved in accidents. I think a study of 
the accident situation will indicate very clearly that licensed people 
were involved to a greater extent, perhaps proportionately, than were 
unlicensed people who were in rm of the vessels. 

Mr. Bennett. That is all. 

The Cuaimman. Mr. Thompson, with respect to your paragraphs 
(a) and (4) on page 9 of your statement, do they apply universally, 
in your opinion, if they apply at all? They are not limited to water 
transportation 4 

Mr. Tompson. No: that is true. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Allen 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Thompson, does your opposition to Hl. R. 2316 
also extend to the other three bills? 

Mr. ‘THompson. Yes, it does: for different reasons, Mr. Alien. As 
I pointed out there are two different classes of bills. H. R. 2316 is 
a bill that extends the authority of the Coast Guard as the regulatory 
agency to impose manning scales on vessels. The other three bills, 
as I analyze them, are sort of catch-alls. 

They extend the inspection authority of the United States Coast 
Guard as the regulating agency and permit them to prescribe not 
only licensed dec "k officers, but ‘also licensed engine-room personnel, 
if you are going to follow the same practices that have been followed 
as in the case of steam vessels. 

Mr. AuLEN. I note your statement on page 8, in the paragraph 
that begins in the middle of the page, particularly the second sentence, 
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to the effect that management should be permitted to exercise discre- 
tion in the selection of officers and crews, and so forth. 

It occurs to me that we have not had any complaint coming from 
operators that they are limited in their selection of officers and crews 
because of the licensing provisions; I am referring to salt-water 
operators. Is there a distinction between them and operators of 
Diesel boats on the rivers ! 

Mr. THompson. To begin with, I do not think there are but very 
few Diesel vessels in the offshore services. There are some motor 
ships on the Great Lakes: there are a few motor ships. But existing 
law provides for licensed personnel on vessels that are more than 200 
gross tons, whether they be operated by steam or electricity or naphtha 
or Diesel or anything else. I think there is also another provision 
of law which provides for licensed officers if the trip is more than 
600 miles, in the coastwise services, so they are already covered. 
Those offshore operators are already covered. They are not affected 
by these bills, any one of these bills pending here before the committee. 

Mr. ALLen. My question is more to the point that if they are already 
covered, as they are, and we find no complaint with regard to the 
selection of crews under licenses, how does it follow that licensing 
crews on Diesel tugs would limit the selection of officers / 

Mr. THomrson. I am not familiar with the offshore operations. 
I think that down through the years there have been complaints on 
the part of offshore operators about the manner in which hiring halls 
operated, and there is legislation pending before another committee of 
the Congress on the hiring-hall question. I think opposition to that 
on the part of certain offshore operators is a clear indication that they 
are not satisfied with the position they are in now and that they would 
like to have it corrected. The statute is on the books. There is not 
much they can do about it. I think it is admitted that it is much easier 
to prevent an expansion, an extension of legislation than it is to 
accomplish a repeal of a law that is already on the books. 

Mr. Suetiry. Where is there any law on the books that requires 
anybody to go toa hiring hall for a licensed man ? 

Mr. THomrson. Of course, if I remember correctly, the hiring hall 
theoretically was outlawed by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. Suetiey. That is not an answer to my question. 

Mr. Tuompson. There is no law on the books, but the custom has 
grown up under collective-bargaining agreements down through the 
years for hiring halls. I am not testifying against the hiring halls. 

Mr, Suetiry. Where is there any requirement that anyone has to 
go toa hiring hall for licensed personnel ? 

Mr. THomrson. I am not familiar with that, sir, in the offshore 
services. 

Mr. Atien. Mr. Thompson, do you see any virtue in the requirement 
that everyone who operates a power-driven vessel, for practical pur- 

oses of larger than a rowboat, should have some license showing that 
los is physically able to operate the vessel and knows enough about its 
operations and what other vessels may do to make both him and 
the other vessels reasonably safe from accident ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Of course, the term “license” was used in the case 
of pilots and masters and mates of steam vessels and as there used it 
has a different meaning and a different application than an ordinary 
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license as the term is commonly used in the case of a truck driver, an 
automobile driver, and other people of that kind. <A license for a 
master or pilot is over a certain stretch of water and for certain pt 
tonnages. In order to qualify for that, for a certain kind of license, 
aman sits for an examination and then theoretically, as he learns more 
about other details he can again sit for an examination and have his 
license extended. Obviously, it would be difficult to say that it would 
not be in the public interest and advisable to have some sort of a 
cursory physical examination for a man who is going to be a pilot, 
piloting these towing vessels. I do not think there would be any 
objection if a permit. system were devised that would provide for an 
eye examination, or some sort of physical examination along the lines 
of the permits that are provided for in the so-called Motor Boat Act. 

Mr. Auten. That isall, Mr. Chairman. . 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? If not, 
thank you very much, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. ‘THomrson. I have another statement to submit, Mr. Chairman. 

The Caiman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Tuomrson. This statement is in opposition to TT. R. 2517, HL. R. 
3646, and I. R. 3657, 

My name is Chester C. Thompson and I am president of the Amer- 
ican Waterways Operators, Inc., 1519 F Street NW.. Washington, 
D. C., a national trade association of the barge and towing vessel 
industry. Members of American Waterways Operators provide all 
types of water transport services on the inland rivers, the bays, 
sounds, and in the harbors of the United States, including berthing 
and lighterage in all of the seaboard harbors of the ee 

Mr. Chairman, I appear in opposition to H. R. , H. R. 3646 
and H. R. 3657, all of which have for their purpose at extension of 
the authority of the United States Coast Guard to require inspection 
of all Diesel towing vessels employed in the domesiic waters of the 
United States. Certainly no need for this far-reaching legislation has 
been shown; the only result would be substantially increased operating 
expenses for the owners and operators of Diesel towing vessels which, 
in turn, of necessity would be passed on to the users of domestic water 
transport services—the shippers and consumers of water-borne traffic. 
Surely this is not the time to arbitrarily increase the cost of any kind 
of transportation when the Government is making an all-out effort 
to stabilize prices at reasonable levels. 

It is true that the gat of Diesel towing vessels used on the 
navigable waters of the Nation has increased manyfold in the past 
decade—and is still increasing—as domestic water carriers and opera- 
tors are taking over a larger share of the transportation alee and 
demanded by the national and defense economies. Many of these 
Diesel towing vessels have replaced steam units, but a substantial 
majority of ‘them represent expansion of tr ansport ition capacity 
on the inland waters and in the harbors of the United States. “Diesel- 
ization” in the barge and towing vessel industry represents progress, 
and that progress should not be retarded by the imposition of un- 
necessary inspections and control by any agency of Government. 

The Marine Inspection Service, originally in the Department of 
Commerce and now an important element of the United States Coast 
Guard, has long had inspection responsibilities with regard to steam 
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towing vessels. This was principally due to the inherent danger of 
the boilers, used to generate the steam necessary for the propulsion 
of the vessels, “blowing up.” Many lives have been lost, as well as 
much financial damage suffered, in accidents of this nature. How- 
ever, Diesel towing vessels do not have boilers aboard and, therefore, 
that important element of danger to life and property aboard tow- 
ing vessels is entirely eliminated. 

The industry I represent is exceptionally proud of its safety record ; 
and it is believed that not a single accident in which a Diesel tow- 
ing vessel has been involved would have been avoided had this type 
of vessel been subject to Coast Guard inspection, as contemplated 
by the legislation now under consideration by this subcommittee. 
There have been no explosions aboard Diesel towing vessels, and the 
very few sinkings of this type of craft that have occurred in recent 
years were not caused by hull failures or by any other conditions 
which could have been obviated by Coast Guard inspections. 

Inspection of Diesel towing vessels used in domestic waters of the 
United States will prove expensive to the Government as well as to 
the owners. Periodic inspections require trained personnel of the 
inspection agency, and they result in costly delays to the owners and 
operators of these units with no resulting benefits in the interest of 
safety or otherwise. The owners of Diesel towing vessels can be 
depended upon to keep them in safe condition in order that they may 
continue to operate efficiently. These vessels represent huge invest- 
ment of capital, and it is only good business to keep them in first-class 
condition at all times so that the investments therein will pay out. 

Marine insurance is a most important element of towing vessel 
operating costs. Therefore the owners of Diesel towing vessels, in 
order to keep insurance rates at the lowest possible level, continue to 
properly maintain their equipment so there will be no failures in eriti- 
cal situations which occasionally occur in all marine operations. The 
barge and towing vessel industry in all sections of the United States 
is doing a real job in the present national emergency. It is supplying 
vital transport and related services at lower costs to consumers thereof, 
including the United States Government, than any other form of 
transportation. It patriotically desires to continue these essential 
services at low cost. Inspection of Diesel towing vessels by an agency 
of Government definitely would involve much additional expense, in 
the form of delays to vessels undergoing inspections, which would 
contribute nothing in the interest of safety. 

For the reasons outlined herein and for many others, it is strongly 
urged that H. R. 2317, H. R. 3646, and H. R. 3657 not be favorably 
reported by this subcommittee or the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Such action most definitely will be in the best interest 
of all forms and elements of domestic water transportation and its 
related services and, more importantly, to the United States Govern- 
ment, national defense, and to the general economy of the Nation. 

The Cuamman, Mr. Thompson. I submit to you the same question 
that I submitted the other day to Mr. Jordon with respect to the princi- 

le of ownership of property. There seems to have been much stress 
aid on the fact that because there is an investment involved here, and 
the owners have a selfish interest in that investment, therefore no regu- 
lation is required but that the matter ought to be left entirely in the 
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discretion of the owners. Is there anything peculiar about that princi- 
ple in water transportation ? 

Mr. THompson. No, sir. 

The Cpamman. Is it not a principle of universal application? 

Mr. ‘THomrson. It is one of universal application; yes, sir. 

The Cnarrman. With respect to insurance rates, is not that also one 
of almost universal application ? 

Mr. 'THompson. I think that is true. 

The Cuatrman. It is not peculiar to water transportation that if 
they have accidents insurance rates will go up and therefore they are 
extra careful not to have accidents and they ought not to be regulated ¢ 
That would apply to any kind of vessels. 

Mr. Tromvson. [ think it apples to any transportation, any enter- 
prise. 

The Cnatrman. So that it is not an argument to be considered ex- 
clusively in connection with the proposed legislation, nor is it one that 
is to be considered in other phases of legislation in order to prevent 
regulation / 

Mr. THomeson. That is true. 

The Cuairman. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

We are very thankful to vou not only for the enlightenment you 
have attempted to give us here, but for the great patience with which 
you have sat through these very long hearings. 

Mr. Thompson. L appreciate the courtesy of the committee to me and 
my associates. 

The Ciaran. You are entitled to courtesy, Mr. Thompson. We 
are always glad to have you here and always glad to hear your views. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamman. The statements of Mr. Arthur D. Strong and Mr. 
J. W. Hershey will be received by the committee for the record. 

(The matter referred to ts as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ArRTHUK DD. STRONG, SecRETARY, Upper MISSISSIPPI WatTeRWAY 
ASSOCIATION, MINNLAPOLIS, MINN., IN OppostrTion TO Bitis HE. R. 2316, I R 
9317, H. R. 3646, H. R. 86357 


My name is Arthur 1}. Strong. Lam secretary of the Upper Mississippi Water 
way Association, with principal offices at 1034 Midland Bank Building, Minne 
Mpolis, Minn. This association was organized nearly 25 years ago and was char. 
tered for the advancement of the commercial, agricultural, mercantile, and manu 
facturing interests of the upper Mississippi Valley through the development of 
an all-water transportation route via the Mississippi River to domestic and for 
eign markets. [ts membership primarily embraces the States fronting on the 
upper Mississippi River—Missouri, Tlinois, lowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 

The Upper Mississippi Waterway Association is opposed to the enactment of 
bills H. R. 2316, TLR. 2817, H.R. 38646, and H. R. 3657. The enactment of these 
bilis into law, in onr epinion, will add an unnecessary burden to the develop 
ment of inland water transportation without any benefits. The Upper Mississippi 
Waterway Association is vitally interested in the continuance and development 
of water services on the Mississippi River system. 

The communities on the upper Mississippi River, as a result of the rehabilita 
tion of river transportation, are now enjoying a large and beneficial industiral 
development. There has been expended by private capital a very large sum of 
money for industrial development, such as factories, river terminals, petroleum 
tank farms, installation of many electrical power plants, Chemical plants for 
manufacture of fertilizer for farm use using phosphate ingredients which are 
shipped by river barge from the Gulf States, and coal terminals for the stock 
piling of large supplies of solid fuel needed in this vast consuming aren so far 
removed from the source of fuel. 
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The 9-foot channel construction from St. Louis to the Twin Cities cost approxi- 
mately $170,000,000. Private capital has expended in excess of this amount in 
the development-of industries on the Mississippi River between St. Louis and the 
Twin Cities. For example, the John Deere Co.’s plant at Dubuque, Iowa, cost in 
excess of $35,000,000; the Aluminum Co. of America has spent approximately 
$65,000,000 at Davenport, Iowa. It has been stated by many, and, in my opinion, 
eorrectly, that the investment for industries and river terminals has far exceeded 
the amount spent by the Federal Government in rehabilitation of water transpor- 
tation on the Mississippi River. 

The Federal Government has now made the upper Mississippi River again 
navigable and the improved modern type of towing equipment with the efficiency 
of the Diesel-powered towboats have proved the economy of low-cost water trans- 
portation, and again the upper Mississippi River has come to the fore as the 
principal economic transportation medium. This has and will to a greater extent 
re-create the industria! empire of the Upper Midwest. In the interest of national 
defense, it is going to be difficult to look for decreased labor costs, but we must 
look to lower transportation costs. We must keep this great inland waterway 
system free from unnecessary Government control which, in our opinion, would 
be imposed by the passage of these bills—H. R. 2316, H. R, 2317, H. R. 3646, and 
H. R. 3657. 

This water highway on the upper Mississippi River from St. Louis north has 
been carefully charted and marked by proper road signs which are easily under- 
standable, and this modern Diesel-powered towing equipment of today, all of 
which operates at a relatively slow speed, may be efficiently operated by any 
intelligent man with general experience as it relates to handling of this expen- 
sive towing equipment. In analyzing these bills, if enacted into law, they will, 
in our opinion, put severe and unnecessary restrictions on all operators of Diesel 
equipment. From the observation of the members of this association, who have 
watched the tremendous increase of tonnage from 1940 to 1951, we feel that the 
water operators have an excellent safety record in their operation of equipment 
on the upper Mississippi River. We believe that the passage of these bills into 
law would not or could not itmprove on this record. They would only make these 
operations more cumbersome and more costly. This country was built on free 
enterprise, and it is free enterprise which has created our greatness. It is, 
therefore, our opinion that low-cost water transportation on the inland water- 
ways can be economically sound and beneficial only if it is allowed to grow 
unhampered and unthrottled by unnecessary regulations. 

The Upper Mississippi Waterway Association is on record opposing these bills 
in accordance with the following resolution : 

“Be it resolved, That this association in convention assembled has considered 
legislation designated as H. R. 2316, H. R. 2317, H. R. 3646, and H. R. 3657, 
and by unanimous vote of those present, expresses its opposition to these bills 
on the premises that they are detrimental to the national economy and national 
defense.” 

We sincerely urge that your committee give careful and considered study to 
the dangers which will accrue as result of the passage of these bills. We as 
an association feel that the present regulation now in existence is ample pro- 
tection for the safety of the public and the crews who are operators of towing 
equipment, 

We urge that this committee take a position in opposition to the passage of 
bills H. R. 2316, H. R. 2317, H. R. 3646, and H. R. 3657. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. HERSHEY, COMMERCIAL PETROLEUM & TRANSPORT Co., 
Hovuston, Tex. 


I am J. W. Hershey, vice president of Commercial Petroleum & Transport 
Co. I live in Houston, Tex., where the company maintains a principal office for 
the management and operation of extensive inland waterway activities. 

I am appearing here in opposition to H. R. 2316 and H. R. 2317. While my 
reinarks apply equally to both, I attempt herein to separate them in their primary 
emphasis. 


BILL H. R. 2316-—-REQUIRING LICENSING OF OFFICERS AND CREW MEMBERS OF DIESEL 
TUGS, ETC. 


As the operation of Diesel-powered tugboats, towboats, and similar vessels 
has for long been exempt from the licensing requirements of the United States 
Coast Guard laws so that there has been a demonstrated efficiency of such oper- 
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ations, the proposed legislation raises squarely the issue: Why is there any 
necessity now for this change? 

Infected with the contemporary virus that whatever is subjected to and regu: 
lated by a governmental agency is thereby improved in efficiency, safety, and 
general utility to the public, the proponents of this legislation are limited in 
the claim that its passage will promote safety and reduce the possibility of loss 
of life, personal injury, or property damage in inland water operations. This 
proceeds on the assumption that the requirement of licensing and certification 
will first require an adequate examination to test the competency or capabilities 
of the applicant, and, once having obtained a license which needs renewal from 
time to time, he will automatically be more careful, both from desire and, more 
so, from a more adequate background, training and education. 

The history ot the American merchant marine demonstrates that there is no 
basis for these underlying assumptions or the general conclusion. In making 
the comparisons which lead to this conviction, I have not attempted to analyze 
the comparative experience between Diesel vessels on inland waters and steam 
vessels subject to reguiation on the same waters as that is discussed by others; 
and, in any case, such an analysis in my judgment overlooks possible important 
dilferentiations with respect to the particular casualties. I prefer to approach 
this problem from one point of view that cannot possibly be criticized as being 
too selective or too fortuitous. 1 prefer to measure the efliciency of the Coast 
Guard (and its predecessors) in that field in which they have had acknowledged, 
admitted, unlimited control almost from the beginning of our Nation. I have 
preferred also to approach it from the point of view of those casualties which 
have in the tinal analysis been that type of an occurrence which it is the primary 
objective of a safety program to eliminate entirely—the marine catastrephe. 
If the program carried on tor over a century has not in fact eliminated the marine 
catastrophe, but has, indeed, on the contrary, allowed serious marine eatastro- 
phies to occur by serious and flagrant violations of the simplest rules of 
prudence on the part of those so-called licensed and certificated officers, their 
claim for a greater success in a new field has little to back it up. In alluding 
to these casualties I do not in any degree disparage the ability, record, and 
intezrity of the United States Coast Guard, whose record throughout history is 
secure far beyond the point where the arguments expressed here today could 
tarnish the luster of its acknowledged accomplishments. The shortcomings 
which appear are those inherent in any system which tends to substitute 
bureaucratic endorsement in the place of ability, experience, and character of 
individuals, The following casualties come to mind quickly : 


“Morro Castle” 

This tragedy came about from a direct failure of licensed ship officers (mate 
and engineer) both with respect to the occurrences in the fire and over a long 
course of time in the conduct of fire, lifeboat, and abandon-ship drills; the vessel 
was one of a line of passenger ships subject to minute inspection and current 
contemporary inspection of vessel and personnel from voyage to voyage and yet 
the loss of life was later found by judicial decision to have been the result of 
gross negligence of those officers and others. 


wo be 


“Chicago”-“Silverpalm” 

This collision between the United States naval vessel Chicago and a British 
vessel the Silverpalm was found by a series of courts to have resulted from 
flagrant abuses and neglect on the part of the officers in charge of the Chicago; 
while it is true these are naval officers exempt from merchant shipping licensing 
requirements, the fact remains that they should have superior training, ability, 
and performance ; also, the Coast Guard is in fact a military service and if those 
officers meeting the qualifications of naval training fail, then what reason is 
there to suspect that the Coast Guard examination will produce a better result? 


United States naval hospital ship “Benevolence”-Luckenbach freighter 

This collision which occurred on the west coast within the past year goes down 
as one of the most useless tragedies of the sea. A naval court martial has 
recently found the captain of the hospital ship guilty of fault and the Coast 
Guard has taken similar action against the oflicers of the Luckenbach freighter, 
heth of whom were engaged in palpable, plain, flacrant violations of the plainest 
sort of rules, while both vessels were equipred with the finest available a’ds to 
navigation, radar, ete.; nonetheless, a high loss of life despite certificates. 
licenses, inspections, and examinstions. 
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Steamships “Esso Suez” and “Esso Greensboro,” collision and fire 

This recent tragedy was the result of two vessels plowing ahead at a high 
speed through fog despite the fact that each knew of the other’s presence by the 
radar screen; at hearings held, mates and masters have accused each other and 
official neglect has already been found by one or more Coast Guard boards of 
inquiry ; all of the people responsib'e for the operation of each of these two ships 
were certificated, licensed, men, subject to repeated examination over the yeurs; 
and yet their acts brought forth a loss of life in excess of 40. 


Steamship “Esso Baltimore” 

Another casualty which has even more pertinency to the subject of discussion 
was the collision of the steamship Esso Baltimore with an inland oil barge tow 
unit Christmas Eve, 1950, in New Orleans Harbor. The result of the Coast 
Guard inquiry revealed that in this instance a fully loaded petroleum tanker was 
downbound on the Mississippi River from Baton Rouge steaming full speed 
ahead at night and collided with the oil tow, resulting in a fire which, only 
through good fortune, was limited to the vessels and the surrounding water 
rather than the millions of dollars of improved property along the river in 
this very congested spot. The inquiry disclosed that the man on watch was an 
able-bodied seaman with a second mate’s license, who saw the lights on the oil 
tow but failed completely to report to the bridge, a fact which seems almost in- 
conceivable in view of the lookout’s previous training and experience, as evi- 
denced by his license as a second mate. As a result of this inquiry, his license 
was suspended for 3 months and that of the pilot, 2 months. It was another in- 
stance of gross failure to cbserve regulations and ordinary established prac- 
tices of seamanship. 


Destruction of the “Normandie” 

The Coast Guard’s own board of inquiry and that of a congressional commit- 
tee recalls that this great ocean liner, so badly needed as a prospective troop 
carrier, was allowed to become a total loss from neglect, indifference, careless- 
ness, and an unwillingness to assume responsibility on the part of highly placed 
and ranked naval and Coast Guard officers while the fire was in progress at a 
New York pier; it proved again that stripes on the sleeve and licenses in a frame 
are not substitute for an ability and competence to act when required. 


Eerplosions at Teras City and South Amboy 

Both of these disasters with their far-reaching and staggering losses in lives, 
injuries, and property, were occasioned not only by vessels with certificated or 
licensed personnel as now requested, but worse, the trial court which decided 
the Texac City disaster cases has held that the Coast Guard itself, from its 
highest officials down to those on the ground, were guilty of negligence contribut- 
ing to this holocaust; and recently a congressional committee has made similar 
findings of negleet and fault on the part of the Coast Guard in connection with 
the South Amboy ammunition and explosives disaster. 

These instances can be multiplied by as many casualties as have occurred with 
or between vessels on which certified and licensed personne! have been serving. 
If the end object of this regulation is to insure the protection of lives and limbs 
and property against catastrophic losses, the record shows that the program has 
failed; and that, contrary to the expected purpose, those very officers who have 
been examined and licensed, and, indeed. in many cases those responsible for their 
examination and licensing in the Coast Guard, have committed gross and glaring 
faults with devastating consequences. Against this background the statistics 
which show a very favorable experience on Diesel vessels in the inland waters 
prove, first, that it is not the matter of a license or a certificate which counts; 
and, second, there is no assurance whatsoever that inspections, examinations, or 
licenses are going to make matters better. Indeed, the past indicates that fre- 
quently the license itself breeds such confidence and optimism on the part of 
the navigator that he proceeds in complete disregard of rules or regulations or 
laws or practices or the safety of others. 


Competency and reliability of present employees 

The conditions under which inland Diesel vessels have to operate on the large 
network of inland waters are such that any so-called examination looking toward 
a license or certificate is superficial at best and cannot in fact assure better and 
more qualified personnel. The answer in the operation on these waterways, as 
in any other business, is for the work to be done by those who are experienced 
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and trained in those particular operations. Long practical experience, training, 
and employment is therefore the best guide to a man’s competency and the finest 
assurance of public safety. 

The hazards normally encountered in these operations will be from collisions, 
groundings, etc. Obviously an examination conducted by Coast Guard examiners 
as to the whistles to be blown or their significance, or the type of passage to be 
made, cannot possibly meet the constantly varying situations that confront these 
pilots and masters on these inland waterways. Frequently the water itself is 
but a hundred or so feet in width which requires the most careful maneuvering 
of the two tows as they pass or overtake each other. There is nothing that can be 
learned from a book, and nothing that can be recorded in answer to a question, 
that will either furnish the guide for the performance of that maneuver or 
determine whether a man is fit to undertake it. Experience, long experience, is 
the only satisfactory proof. 

Any critical inquiry by Congress into the actual practical day-to-day operations 
in this wide-flung industry will reveal a substantial continuity in the employ- 
ment on these craft. Frequently the main body of the employees comes from a 
particular area in a given State or locality. They are in short in possession 
of as great a heritage as those frequently found along the Atlantic coast amongst 
oceangoing seafaring people. In successive generations they are brought up to 
be, by successive steps, deck hands, seamen, engineers, ates, masters, and pilots. 
In a way that cannot be duplicated by any amount of book learning, they acquire 
a skill in the handling of this equipment which is as much a part of their nature 
as their name. Their education is largely practical in the everyday handling 
of barges and towboats and similar craft. Many of these earnest, hard-working, 
competent people would suffer however in any effort to record in a formal exami- 
nation the resource and wealth of knowledge gained over practical experience in 
an effort to tell some young recent graduate of the Coast Guard Academy how 
to navigate at a particular place in the waterway concerned. 


The public interest is now adequately protected 

The recommended legislation proceeds apparently upon the conviction by the 
Bureau that the public interest requires in the interest of safety that Government 
be given the right to regulate another large class of citizens. While I think 
that I have demonstrated in the previous two points that this end object is not 
to be achieved by this artificial means, it is now my purpose to persuade you 
that the public already has adequate protection and that this new restriction 
on individual liberty is not necessary. 

First, the law now applies to everybody. It applies to the owners and operators 
of Diesel vessels as well as steam vessels. It applies to licensed and certificated 
officers and personnel as well as to unlicensed and uncertificated boatmen and 
other operators. Everyone is bound to obey those rules and regulations set up 
either by Congress or by the Coast Guard covering the navigation, operation, and 
management of vessels. 

Presumably one of the purposes of an examination and resulting license is to 
make certain that everyone knows which way to go in a passing situation, what 
signals to blow, and what they mean. Well, those obligations are now on every- 
body anyway. If they are violated, all are subject to penalties provided in the 
statutes. All that an examination and a license might do is to add an additioanl 
incentive or perhaps impose an additional sanction. I do not think additional 
sanctions are necessary, and so far as operators are concerned and their personnel, 
they do not need additional incentive. The industry recognizes that you cannot 
make money in the operation of tugboats and barges when they are laid up from 
collision or other damage. Only the continuous safe operation of equipment 
insures profits. While that seems to be an unpopular motive, it has brought 
us a long way, and we think it works much better than the threat of another 
policeman in a uniform. 

As a matter of fact, it is quite unfair to give the impression that this segment 
of the maritime industry is free of reguiation. It is not free of regulation. 
On the contrary, it is subject to a great deal of regulation and it is subject all 
of the time to all of the laws. The law specifically charges the Coast Guard 
now with the enforcement of the laws and regulations concerning navigation. If 
in a collision a tugboat fails to get the proper signal or fails to obey or heed a 
proper signal or fails to take such steps as the rules require, that master or 
pilot and the owner of that craft is subject under the law to severe criminal 
penalty. In the case of loss of life this can amount to a fine as high as $10,000 
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and to serious imprisonment. In the ordinary collision matters and ot 
casualties the fine can be from $100 to $500. And under most circumstances the 
craft can be proceeded against by a libel against the ship itself which means tha; 
both the pocketbook of the officer, mate, or pilot and the pocketbook of the owner 
will be affected by the penalty. In addition to the Coast Guard, the United 
States Public Health Service has only recently extended its authority over con 
ditions on and construction of river towboats in the interest of the crew. 

Surely this committee cannot find, as the basis for more legislation, that 
penalties of this nature are not adequate. I believe this committee and Con 
gress will be most slow to say by implication that this industry is composed of 
people who are so indifferent to the law that the only way they can be made 
respect it is to either make felons of them or permit them to engage upon thei 
trade at the let and hindrance of some Federal licensing agency. The Govern 
ment now has adequate means to enforce its own laws and to exact substar 
tial penalties against the persons and companies and vessels who violate them 

And then I return as an American businessman, proud of his calling, to that 
simple sort of philosophy which I believe has made us all succeed: The best 
reason for safe and efficient operations is that they are the most profitable and 
the only kind which will finally succeed. That does not paint us as heartless 
people indifferent to the welfare of our employees or members of the public 
On the contrary, my own company has taken steps to improve the welfare of its 
employees which far outstrip even the most ambitious governmental programs 
It is but another way of saying that we can make money in this business only by 
continuous operations. When a piece of equipment is laid up from an accident 
or when a valuable employee is laid up or worse, killed, we in the industry suffer 
that loss. Consequently we have a daily interest in safe operations. 

We also have a daily interest in safe operations because of another factor 
As operators we know that in the event of any casualty we must demonstrate 
that we, as the operator, employed competent personnel adequately trained and 
equipped, and put in charge of seaworthy and properly maintained equipment 
We in this industry no longer delude ourselves that it is insurance which pays 
the cost of these claims. In the marine industry it is the operator who ulti 
mately pays all of his claims as claims are almost always based upon an 
incurred experience. Consequently we know from day to day that if we are 
involved in a casualty we may lose hundreds of thousands of dollars, far ir 
excess of the value of the equipment itself, unless we as an operator are able 
fo maintain in court that we provided a seaworthy vessel, properly manned, 
equipped, and supplied. 

That is an incentive far more pressing and far more effective than the intrusion 
of another bureaucrat into a business healthy enough that it says with some 
contidence that it will summon the doctor when and as he is needed. In the 
meantime it needs no pills or palliatives, sedatives, restoratives, or depressants 
BILL H. R. 2317—-REQUIRING INSPECTION OF DIESEL TUGBOATS, HULL, ENGINES, ETC. 

What I have said concerning the other bill is equally pertinent here because 
we cannot cut up this industry to analyze its problems or needs by dissecting the 
equipment from the personnel who operate it. Nevertheless, I think there are 
good separate reasons Why no further inspection or certification of Diese! 
powered equipment is needed. 

One of the most important considerations is the fact that in nearly all im 
stances this equipment will be insured. Now anyone who has any knowledge 
at all about the marine insurance business knows that, unlike the domestic 
fire insurer who under local laws must take it whether or not he likes the con 
dition of the house, a marine insurer requires a most minute examination and 
inspection of the equipment by a competent surveyor before he ever writes the 
insurance, He requires also that it be kept in good seaworthy condition during 
the continuation of the insurance. Indeed most marine insurance is conditioned 
upon the existence of seaworthiness which puts a heavy burden upon the 
owner to see to it that not only at the beginning but at all time his equipment 
is kept in fine operating condition. Actually it goes one step further back than 
this: In most cases the equipment will have been built under plans and specifi 
cations which meet the requirements of standard marine engineering organ- 
izations of which the American Bureau of Shipping is one. Congress has 
already recognized the somewhat special status of the American Bureau of 
Shipping by special legislation which gives its government agencies the right 
to accept its findings, requirements, and standards. When equipment is built 
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according to their specifications nothing better could be done were it merely to 
have the stamp of aprpoval of the Coast Guard which is automatic under 
the statute anyway. There are other organizations, marine architects, under- 
writing groups, surveying groups, surveying register groups, and the like, who 
pass upon these plans and specifications and the hull and machinery fittings as 
they are being built and delivered. 

Under the insurance system this means that the equipment is not only prop- 
erly designed and passed while building, but that on its completion and opera- 
tion it is subject to frequent survey and inspection from day to day. Congress 
of course is acutely aware of the need of a strong American marine insurahce 
market for it has given special status to these underwriters to enable them 
to combine to offer adequate coverage to the American marine industry in 
competition with foreign underwriters. It would be strange indeed if Congress 
through this committee were to find that its backing of two related organiza- 
tions (American Bureau of Shipping and the marine-insurance industry) are 
iil-founded. 

Next there is the fact that these operators are now subject to law and regu- 
lation. If the equipment is not seaworthy and not sound and damage results, 
they are subject to the usual civil damages, and, if injury or death results, 
they can be prosecuted under existing laws. 

The realistic situation also indicates that there must be some purpose other 
than pure safety of the tugboats that impels this recommendation. The largest 
class of the tonnage now being moved is in the bulk liquid cargoes, principally 
oil and petroleum and related products. Under the present law and regulation 
those tank barges are certificated and subject to minute inspection, approval and 
acceptance by the Coast Guard. In these sort of tows it is the tank barge itself 
which is the instrument capable of doing damage by fire or explosion or leak- 
age, and there is already an adequate system of inspection, examination, ap- 
proval, and certification set up for them. 

Considering as I have pointed ont that these tugs must meet very rigorous 
standards to satisfy underwriters and classification societies, and the owner 
must maintain them in good condition to avoid the chance of being held liable 
for serious civil damages or for criminal penalties for violation of present 
laws, there is no reasonable basis for assuming that an inspection by the Coast 
Guard of the tugboat will result in that equipment being kept in better operating 
conditions more capable of handling safely the barges which are already under 
inspection. 

The committee should realize that these so-called inspections can in no real 
sense insure the continuous maintenance of equipment in a good state of 
repair and operating efficiency. The Coast Guard simply does not have the 
personnel available to give more than an annual inspection or the periodic 
f-year inspections as required under their present rule. This means that a 
tugboat operating over a network of inland waterways of thousands of miles 
in leneth and of infinite variety of conditions will be inspected but once a vear 
How is that going to insure the fitness of the engines, say, at a given time 6 
months hence while navigating a particular inland river? 

The answer pointedly brings us back to reality: It. is the businessman in 
the overation of this business enterprise who must keep its equipment in 
onerating condition. All of the laws and all of the regulators and all of the 
insnectors cannot possibly be a substitute for that enterprise. 

T sunnose that I can be accused of dramatizing this a little bit too much. but 
we in Texas are acutely aware that we were the scene of modern history's 
worst maritime tragedy. Indeed, when Texas City blew up, this company of 
mine sustained a very small loss when a piece of metal was carried over a mile 
ont into the bay to pierce one of our barges. With all of that destruction and 
the terrible loss of life and personal injuries, we cannot forget that in the long 
trial held to determine the cause, responsibility, and liability for that tragedy 
the record of that trial contains testimony from Coast Guard officers from 
the top to the bottom, that while the Coast Guard had the responsibility for 
enforcement of the regulations covering the very product which exploded there, 
nevertheless they had never made any inquiry themselves into it or its char- 
acteristics, nor had they ever made any examination or inspection, as required 
by their own regulations, concerning the product, the packaging of it, its 
safety for shipment, or its actual loading and stowage aboard oceangoing 
vessels. The excuse given was that they did not have the personnel and thut 
appropriations were not adequate to permit them to hire sufficient personnel. 
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So far as Texas is concerned, whatever the reason, the fact remains that t}, 
regulators set up to regulate did not regulate. 

They are more short-handed now than they ever were before. To pass this 
legislation expands their authority and their responsibility. They will hay. 
more to do in the future than now. They will be less able to do all they hav. 
to do than now. While this may be the appearance of promoting safety, w: 
think it will, in fact, accomplish nothing. 

In the meantime, the public will be saddled with additional salaries and th: 
industry will be burdened down with more outsiders. 


APPENDIX 


Law recognizing CY Bureau of Shipping as a classification and certi 
fication agency : 46 U. S. C. A. 881, 46 U.S. C. A. 369, 46 U.S. C. A. 85 (b). 

Law recognizing he ‘American re" insurance industry as essential to a 
sound merchant marine: 46 U. S. C. A. S885, 885 (b). 

Penalties up to $2,000 and/or : year imprisonment for negligent, reckless 
operation of motor-powered vessels: 46 U. S. C. A. 526 (m) (n) (0). 

Penalty for violation of Inland Rules or Coast Guard Navigation Regulations 
ete., $100 plus all damages sustained; plus lien for $200 against vessel, 46 
U.S. C, A, 158, 159. 

Penalty for violation of Western River Rules and Coast Guard Regulations, 
$500 plus all damages; plus $500 lien against vessel: 46 U. S. C. A. 354, 355. 

Penalty for any misconduct, negligence, inattention to duty causing loss of 
life, $10,000 fine and/or 10 years imprisonment, owner, charterer of vessel, and 
executive officers liable to same punishment: 18 U. 8. C. A. 1115. 


The Cuamoan. We shall now hear Mr. Marshall. 


STATEMENT OF J. HOWARD MARSHALL, VICE CHAIRMAN, 
ASHLAND OIL & REFINING CO., ASHLAND, KY. 


You may proceed, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marsuaui. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is J. 
Howard Marshall. Iam vice chairman of the Ashland Oil & Refining 
Co., of Ashland, Ky. Let me say by way of introduction, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I very much appreciate the opportunity to appear here today 
and present the views of my company in opposition to H. R. : 2316. 
The Ashland Oil & Refining Co. is probably one of the most substan. 
tial operators of marine equipment on the inland waterways in 
petroleum service. We have refineries at Ashland, Ky., at Louisville, 
Ky., and at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

We own and operate some 7 large towboats and almost 90 barges; 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year our river equipment plies the Ohio ‘and 
Mississippi River systems as far south as 90 miles south of New Orleans 
up and down that river system, hauling both crude petroleum and 
refined petroleum products, both to the refineries that I have men- 
tioned and to the marine terminals for the handling of refined petro- 
leum products, scattered for 150 miles from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Paducah at the mouth of the Ohio River. 

Upon that system of efficient water transportation rests the con- 
tinued source of supply of low-cost petroleum products, both for inde- 
pendent petroleum marketers and consumers, throughout the entire 
length and breadth of the Ohio River system ‘particularly. 

My particular company in the oil business is an independent. By 
that I mean that primarily we are suppliers of petroleum products in 
bulk to a very large array of independent marketers who sell their 
products under their own brands in such w ay as they please and for 
prices as they please. 
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To the independents in the oil business, operating on our inland 
waterways, the continued efficiency and the improvement of low-cost 
water transportation is literally a matter of life and death. My com- 
pany, as an example of an independent operating in these phases of 
business, owns and controls no large transcontinental pipelines. 
Throughout all the territory I have described we are in day-to-day 
competition with the so-called major oil companies who own and 
control both crude petroleum and refined petroleum pipelines. ‘To 
the independent, without the enormous capital resources that these 
lines require, literally running into the hundreds of millions of dollars, 
water transportation is our lifeline; indeed, our salvation. Anything 
which tends in any way to diminish the eflicienc y and the low cost 
of that transportation strikes a body blow at those of us in the oil 
business who throughout the region I have described represent the 
competition of the big companies. 

That is why I appear here today. Thirty years ago the Ashland 
Oil & Refining Co. was a small teakettle on the banks of the Big Sandy 
River, where Ohio and West Virginia and Kentucky come together on 
the river. In the late thirties the market went to the rivers. In the 
twenties I suppose we had an annual freight bill with the railroads of 
maybe $30,000. Last year, as a result of the build-up of our refining 
operations, based fundamentally upon low-cost river transportation 
in competition with the major oil companies, we had an annual freight 
bill, even with the railroads, of over $4 million. 

I want to be thoroughly forthright with this committee. I am not 
concerned in the slightest degree with the licensing system that does 
merely what you do with big over-the-road transports. We do not 
have a man on our towboats that could not pass such a test. That is 
not what gives me concern. 

What gives us concern is the all-too-obvious attempt by this legisla- 
tion—and I think it is just as well to put it right on top of the table— 
by the sponsors of this legislation to featherbed the job. That is the 
objective of many of them. 

There are not any of our pilots who could not pass any kind of a 
test relating to those things that you have on big over-the-road trucks. 
There are none of them that should be in pilot houses that cannot pass 
that. But that is not what is attempted here. Let us be honest about 
it. What is attempted here by these bills is to set up a system of extra 
men, to set up a system where a pilot has to be licensed for particular 
stretches of the river where, with the large tows, they ply up and down 
the inland waterways, and you have to stop the tow every 100 or 200 
miles and put on trip pilots. 

What is proposed here is a guild system, like the old European 
licensing system of the Middle Ages, a thing that in an American 
economy, in my judgment, is long since obsolete. 

We have no objection to reasonable regulation. We have no objec- 
tion whatsoever to having our pilots inspected for physical ability— 
their eyesight, their ability to handle a tow. Believe me, if they can- 
not, we do not want them there, either. 

But what we do object to is the fundamental, underlying idea which 
I am sure is as obvious to you gentlemen as it is to the rest ‘of us, of the 
proponents of this measure. What they want isa guild system. What 
they want is a set of rules and regulations that will require extra men 
in the engine rooms, that will require extra men, a whole series of 
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extra-trip pilots, and where you must stop the tow at numero: 
stretches of the river, where you have to have extra officers on thie 
decks. 

This type of thing, this type of featherbedding is the kind of thing 
that has done immense damage over the years to our railroads. It is 
the type of thing that has done damage over the years to some of ou 
steam vessels. It is the type of thing that if we are to maintain a com 
petitive economy—and [ speak particularly of the oil business relating 
to the great Middle West area—that I do hope you gentlemen will see 
fit not to saddle the river industry with at this time. 

With respect to the Coast Guard, we, over the years, have had long 
and pleasant relations with the Coast Guard. We respect their ability. 
It is because we respect their ability that, for myself, at least, with 
regard to vesting in that agency the same type of regulatory duties 
that they have over steam vessels and for the sake of the Coast Guard, 
T should hope that it would not be done. 

I know perfectly well what will happen and I think you gentlemen 
know, too. The Coast Guard will be subjected to political pressures 
from various associations to require more men, and to require only 
those who belong to the club to get licenses. 

That sort of thing, in my judgment, is bad for the Coast Guard. It 
is bad for any governmental agency. And I speak there with some 
feeling, because personally over the past years I have served the Fed 
eral Government on several different occasions; once as a member of 
the old Petroleum Administrative Board of the Interior Department 
and throughout the war as cHief counsel and Assistant Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Petroleum Administration for War. 

I know what those kinds of pressures can be upon a governmental 
agency in the administration of the statutes which you gentlemen pass. 

I did not want to burden the committee with a lengthy prepared 
statement and, as you can see, I have not done that. 

The Cuarrman. Are you a lawyer, Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsnauy. Tama lawyer, although I am no longer practicing. 

The Cuarrman. Are you familiar with the Reorganization Act of 
1946 ¢ 

Mr. Marsnuauy. Just generally. 

The Cuamman. You know that that requires witnesses to submit 
“awe statements to the committee ¢ 

Mr. Marsnau.. Well, I had forgotten it, sir. If you wish, IT should 
be glad to embody the remarks that I have made today in a prepared 
statement and file it with you. 

The Cuairman. That is not necessary, but since you told us that 
you have been counsel for the Government in the past I thought, being 
a law man, you ought to know what the Reorganization Act requires. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Mr. Chairman, I confess to you that there are 
numerous statutes of the United States with which I am not familiar 
in any detailed way. I have read the Reorganization Act, but that 
was some time ago. 

The Cuatmrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Marsuau. I just want to say in conclusion that with respect 
to whatever reasonable licensing regulations this committee desires 
to devise that relate not to minimum requirements for featherbedding 
and made work, to guild work—that I would be glad to support. I 
doubt that it is necessary. Ithink that the record on the inland water- 
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ways with regard to Diesel vessels in the last 10 years is sufficiently 
outstanding. Other witnesses have dwelt upon that. I believe it is 
sufficiently outstanding to make that unnecessary. But if you believe 
that something that deals solely with the ability of the single fellow 
in charge of the tow to handle that tow should be had, in the same way 
as you deal with a truck driver—if that is what is meant by licensing, 
I do not think any of us could object to it. It would seem to me that 
at the present time, confronted as we are with rising taxes and with 
international conflict, we might very well minimize unnecessary 
regulation, and deal with the very grave problems that I know and 
we all know as a Nation we face at the present time. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate the opportunity 
to be here. 

The CHarmman. Are there any questions, gentlemen ¢ 

Mr. Auten. Could you tell us if the masters and mates on the tugs 
which are now being used in your industry are members of organiza- 
tions which are for the bill? 

Mr. Marsuauu. Some are and some are not. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would you say the majority are / 

Mr. Marsuauu. I could not say. 

Mr. Auten. Would you have any reason to believe that persons now 
employed who are members of the union are desirous of featherbed- 
ding their jobs ? 

Mr. Marsuauy. I should certainly think, human beings being what 
they are, Mr. Alien, that there would be some. 

Mr. Auven. It would seem to me also that your apprehension of 
future excess manning requirements involves almost an implied charge 
of lack of integrity on the part of the Coast Guard. Is that implied 
at all? 

Mr. Marsuaty. I am not implying any lack of integrity on the part 
of the Coast Guard. I tried to make clear in my statement that I 
think I understand, having served with the Government, what con- 
stant pressure can do. Again that comes back to human beings, also. 
There used to be an old statement that the squeaking wheel gets the 
grease. Constant pressure of one kind or another can affect the 
Coast Guard in the same way as insistent pressure can affect all of us. 
That does not imply any lack of integrity. It implies merely that 
people who administer laws are human beings. 

Mr. Atuen. Putting it a little different way, if those pressures were 
lacking, you would expect that the Coast Guard could do pretty well 
on fixing manning requirements ¢ 

Mr. Marsnaui. I think it is too much to hope that all pressures 
would be lacking. I think the best way to do this, if vou believe that 
a statute is necessary, is to have a statute that avoided that type of 
pressure. Obviously it can be done by specifying in detail what it is 
that you want done, without leaving a lot of discretionary authority. 

Mr. Auten. You think that the masters and mates that you know 
would prefer the shorter runs which would be involved under licens- 
ing over a given area or prefer the present system of making the longer 
runs? 

Mr. Marswarw. I think they would much prefer the present system 
of making the long runs, so far as our own personnel are concerned. 
I could not say with respect to other personnel. I have had some 
experience, prior to the time I was with Ashland, in deep-sea opera- 
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tions. When I say deep-sea operations I really mean deep-sea vesse'|: 
coming up, say, the Columbia River. There there was a system of 
trip pilots that was worked out to the point where the charges were 
something terrific and pilots were paid really exorbitant fees for ver 
little work. There was a very tight pilots’ association. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Wericnet. You say that pilots on offshore work were getting 
very heavy fees for a limited period of service ? 

Mr. Marswaut. In some places. That is not a general charge. | 
had experience with those on the Columbia River and there it was 
pretty excessive. 

Mr. Wercuet. As you explained, every 200 miles they would prob- 
ably have to put on a pilot in addition to the one you already had on. 
In other words, they would force those things ¢ 

Mr. Marsnauu. Of course they could. Actually, of course, what w: 
would be compelled to do, operating a large tow, would really be to 
tell the trip pilot to go over and stand while the regular pilot operated 
the tow, because with a large tow boat with maybe 15 Lenees strung 
out ahead of the towboat, that takes extremely specialized training 
to handle the towboat anyway, and we would not even want the trip 
pilot steering the vessel at the time. 

Mr. Weicue.. With reference to the question of the integrity of the 
Coast Guard, in the matter of the enforcement of the law, that de- 
pends upon the person who is doing it. I have had complaints with 
reference to those in the Inspection Service that they were men who 
came off steamboats, retired voluntarily or involuntarily as deck offi- 
cers, but are in the Coast Guard now by transfer. And they attempt 
to load on little motorboats articles that should not be on them, because 
they are steamboat-minded. 

Do you have anything like that on your operation ¢ 

Mr. Marsnaut. We have not had that sort of thing on the inland 
waterways where we operate. But, of course, there has not been much 
opportunity for it. There have never been the same requirements 
as were applied to steam vessels, as you know, and therefore we have 
not run into that particular problem. Our own contacts with the 
Coast Guard in relation to such inspection of barges as now occurs, and 
that sort of thing, navigation on the inland waterways, has always 
been pleasant. 

Mr. Wercner. Are you familiar with the motorboat law with 
reference to what they call an operator’s permit ? 

Mr. Marsnaly, Just generally. 

Mr. Welcnet. As it was discussed here the other day ? 

Mr. MarsHaxw. I was in the room; yes. 

Mr. Weicueu. The examination for that requires a knowledge of the 
rules of the road and it also requires some physical examination and 
a number of other things with reference to safety regulations, such as 
your life preservers and fire apparatus and that sort of thing. Would 
there be any objection to an examination of that type for an operator’s 
permit ? 

Mr. MarswHau. From our point of view there would be no objection. 

Mr. Wercuet. In other words, you are calling attention to the fact 
that the word “license” here is used in a very technical way, by infer- 
ence or by connotation; because the fact is that people now who 
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operate a boat have to know the rules of the road. If they do not 
and they violate them, there is a penalty. 

Mr. Marsuauy. There is. 

Mr. Weicuen. So that anybody operating any kind of a bout, Diesel 
or gasoline or steam, has to know the laws with reference to safety, 
which now apply to everybody ¢ 

Mr. Marsuauy. That is correct. 

Mr. Weicuen. And they apply whether you have a motorboat op- 
erator’s permit, for hire, or a motorboat operator’s permit when the 
boat is not for hire. It also applies to licensed personnel. So that 
the word “license” had to do with knowledge of the rules of the road 
and knowledge with reference to safety. A license is something more 
of an over all and might apply with reference to a specific group who 
might not know any more than or even as much as the person who 
does not have the so-called specific license; is that correct ‘ 

Mr. Marsuany. There is no question of that. And that is the 
fundamental point that IT am driving at here in my testimony today. 

Mr. Weicner. But with reference to the operation of Diesel craft 
and with reference to motorboat operators’ permits, covering physical 
ability and knowledge of the rules of the road and safety and that 
kind of requirement, there is not any objection to that sort of thing; 
is there? 

Mr. Marsuauy. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Torirrson. I should like to ask a couple of general questions. 
I gather from your testimony that, generally speaking, you are op- 
posed to any Government regulation in any area unless there is a 
demonstrated need for it‘ 

Mr. Marsuaun. I think that is sound public policy: unless there 
be a demonstrated need for the regulation. In view of the tax prob- 
lems and other issues which confront the Congress today I see no 
necessity for regulation in the absence of a demonstrated need. That 
does not mean that I would object at all if we had some simplified 
licensing system such as Mr. Weichel was talking about. 

Mr. Touierson. Going one step further, is it your view, from your 
experience and from the testimony that you have heard, that there 
is no demonstrated need for regulation of this industry such as is 
asked for m these bills? 

Mr. Marsnarn. It seems to me that the record of this industry as 
regards its performance in terms of safe operation tends to support 
what you have just stated. 

Mr. Totierson. That is all. 

Mr. Auien. There is one question I should like to ask that I forgot 
to ask previously. Do you see any need, speaking positively now, for 
this general license providing minimum requirements for an operator 
either in your own type of boats or in pleasure craft or other small 
craft ? 

Mr. Marsnaui. Of course, T can speak with the greatest assurance 
with respect to an operation that I know best. As regards our own 
operation IT would say definitely “No.” With regard to all other 
types of operations I do not see it at the present time. It does not 
seem to me that even the elaborate licensing system that the Coast 
Guard administers as applied to pilots has too much to do actually 
with safety. TI might illustrate it by saying that the only serious acci- 
dent that our fleet has suffered in the last year over literally hundreds 
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of thousands of miles of operation was a case about a couple of mont}is 
ago where a small ferry near Tell City went slashing into the sie 
of one of our large tows because the pilot of the ferry was sitting « 
the bridge talking to a girl. The pilot of that ferry had held 4 
license for over 20 years. 

Mr. Boykin. It was the ferry that slashed into your tow? 

Mr. Marsnaty. That slashed right into the side of the big tow. 1: 
turned the ferryboat over. 

Mr. Weicuet. Mr. Chairman, at this point, may I ask Coast Guard 
Commander Savonis with reference to the operation of nonsteam 
vessels—I am referring to those operated by Diesel power, and asick 
from those operated for pleasure—are there any statistics with refer 
ence to the miles of operation and the number of accidents per mile of 
operation for Diesel craft on these inland waterways, that they ar 
talking about, and on the Great Lakes? 

Commander Savonis. Well, not on the basis of miles of operation. 

Mr. Weicuet. Do you have the miles of operation for those? Do 
they report the miles of operation ? 

Commander Savonis. No, sir, they do not; just the port of departure 
and the port of destination. That is all. 

Mr. Weicuet. With reference to accidents, what kinds of accidents 
do they report? Is it if the damage is over $10 or scarring the boat or 
something like that? 

Commander Savonts. No, sir. If the damage is $1,500, or there is 
a loss of life, stranding, grounding, or incapacity for more than 3 
days, under the regulations it is required to be reported. 

Mr. Weicuen. The grounding and the stranding and that sort of 
thing does not mean too much unless there is loss of life, or something 
in connection with it. 

Commander Savonis. If it is a larger type of vessel, it does. 

Mr. Weicuet. Not unless there is loss of life with reference to it. 
So you do not have any record of the miles of operation at all? 

Commander Savonts. No, sir; we do not—none whatsoever. 

Mr. Wercuen. With reference to the loss of life, do you have any 
record on those? 

Commander Savonts. Yes; all that have been reported. 

Mr. Weicuev. Well, there are not many that are not reported; are 
there ? 

Commander Savonts. It is known that there are quite a few not 
reported. 

Ir. Weicnen. Loss of life? 

Commander Savonis. Loss of life. 

Mr. Wercue.. On the inland waterways? 

Commander Savonis. On the inland waterways. 

Mr. Weicuet. Does not the Coast Guard read the newspapers and 
pick that up themselves ? 

Tiesisatier Savonts. The inland waterways are a large body of 
water. 

Mr. Weicue.. Somebody would report it in the newspaper. Unless 
somebody comes down to the office and makes a report, you do not do 
anything about it? 

Commander Savonts. I do not mean that at all. Where we have any 
indication that there is a loss of life we have an investigation, but they 
do not al] come to the Coast Guard. 
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Mr. Wricuet. Most of the people of the Coast Guard can read and 
write, I would think. I mean that seriously. Are you trying to 
imply that there are losses of life that you do not make any record of, 
or do not attempt to get any record of ¢ 

Commander Savonis. We attempt to get it all: yes. 

Mr. Weicurnt. What were the losses of life that you did not hear 
about ¢ 

Commander Savonis. There would be many from outboard motor- 
boats, 

Mr. Weitcuen. This legislation is not about outboard motorboats. 

Commander Savonts. You asked me the general question. 

Mr. Wetcuen. I asked you with reference to the operation of Diesel 
boats, not for pleasure. lam leaving out outboard motorboats. Sure, 
someone might fall in. IT am talking with reference to boats that 
would come under this legislation. I excluded pleasure boats when I 
asked the question, 

Commander Savonis. I think there are a lot of small tows that 
operate in remote areas that do not report the loss of life. That is 
my personal opinion, sir. 

Mr. Weicuen. Is that the opinion of the Coast Guard—that there 
is a loss of life that is not reported? Maybe they do not know 
about it. 

Commander Savonts. I never heard the Coast Guard express that 
opinion, 

Mr. Wricuen,. You mean that you are talking about the things that 
get into the newspapers that no one would report; is that what you 
are talking about ‘ 

Commander Savonis. I feel there is loss of life on motor-propelled 
vessels of other than the pleasure category that do not come to the 
attention of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Weicnev. Even though it is in the newspapers, the Coast Guard 
does not hear about it; is that what you mean? That is what I am 
asking. 

Commander Savonts. I am not making any qualifications of that 
statement whatsoever, whether it comes from a newspaper or does not. 
I say that there is loss of life that does not come to the official atten- 
tion of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Wercuet. Would you know if it were in the newspapers? Are 
you trying to make out something, that there is some sort of secrecy 
about this reporting ¢ 

Commander Savonis. It is not secretive. 

Mr. Wercuet. Do you mean that the newspapers would talk about 
the loss of life and the Coast Guard would not hear about it; is that 
what you mean ¢ 

Commander Savonts. I do not mean that at all. 

Mr. Weicuet. I am asking you about that. 

Commander Savonts. I could not say. The number of newspapers 
in the field, and whose attention it comes to, and all of that, I do not 
know. 

Mr. Weicuev. I am asking you that. Are you referring to what 
would be outside of what appears in the newspapers? Are you refer- 
ring to that for one thing and how much would be otherwise / 

Commander Savonis. When I say it officially comes to the atten- 
tion of the Coast Guard, I mean an official report submitted. 
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Mr. Weicuen. I am talking about finding out about somebod, 
who loses his life. 

Commander Savonis. Mr. Weichel, I cannot answer that question. 
That is the duty of the people in the field. 

Mr. Weicue.. With reference to what you are talking about, out 
side of pleasure boats, you say that there are lives lost in the com 
mercial operation of ships and not reported to the Coast Guard, and 
the Coast Guard does not hear about it. If they do hear about it 
they have some obligation to find out. 

Commander Savonts. That is right. 

Mr. Weicuet. How many would you say there were last year like 
that? 

Commander Savonis. I would not even hazard a guess. 

Mr. Wetcuet. Was there one / 

Commander Savonts. | would say that there was one. 

Mr. Weicnet. He has made sort of an assertion here that I do 
not like too well. Would it be 1, 2,3, 5, or 104 

Commander Savonis. [am familiar with the problem. But you 
cannot readily recollect statistics of specific names, times, or places. 

Mr. Weitcuev., But you did like to leave the inference that they are 
not reported and you do not find it out. Why do vou want to leave 
that inference if you do not know ¢ 

Commander Savonts. You asked me the question. 

Mr. Wetcuen. I certainly did. 

Commander Savonis. | can merely state that I know from my 
own personel knowledge they do have loss of life which is not reported. 

Mr. Weicuen. On commercially operated ships ¢ 

Commander Savonts. On commercially operated ships. 

Mr. Weicuent. Whereabouts? Tell me some that you know about, 
and tell me those that you do know about, because if there is such a 
thing I want to know about it. You have left inference. Where were 
some last year’ If you cannot think of any last year, how about the 
vear 1)49¢ 

Commander Savonis. | do not immediately recollect what they 
were, 

Mr. Wetcuen. Let us take each one of the vears now, from 1950 
right straight back for 10 years. Tell me how many there were you 
know about on which you are basing this assertion. Where were 
those for the last 10 years ¢ 

Commander Savonts. I do not recollect where they were. 

Mr. Weiciie.. Where were they ¢ 

The Cuatrman. The gentleman says that he cannot recollect where 
they were, so how could he tell you if he does not recollect ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Sometimes you get an inquiry regarding a 
son ora husband who has lost his life. You have never heard about it 
before, and you institute your investigative procedures to have it 
investigated. 

Mr. Wetcuen. Were they with reference to commercially operated 
hoats ¢ 

Commander Savonts. Yes. 

Mr. Weicner. Can you name one company 4 

Commander Savonts. | cannot name the companies. That is a 
detail that I do not keep in mind, but it does occur. 

Mr. Weicurn. That is all. 
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The Cramman. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Marshall, we thank you very much. 

Mr. Marsuaun. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatmman. Is Mr. Rice, secret: iry of the Federated Fishing 
Boats of New York, present ? 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE F. STEVENS, COUNSEL FOR THE AMER- 
ICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, WESTGATE-SUN HARBOR PACK- 
ING CO., SAN DIEGO, CALIF., AND THE LOWER CALIFORNIA 
FISHERIES ASSOCIATION, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Svevens. I have Mr. Jackson’s statement on behalf of Mr. Rice. 

The Cuamman. Do you want to read it or put it in the record? 
You may do just as you choose. Iam not trying to influence you. 

Mr. Srevens. I believe that it would be apropos to put it into the 
record at this point. 

The Carman. We will be glad to have it incorporated in the ree- 
ord at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Crartes E. Jackson, GeneraL MANacer, NATIONAL FISHERIES 
INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I appear on behalf of Mr. Thomas D. Rice, secretary of the Federated Fishing 
Boats of New England and New York, Inc., Boston, Mass. Mr. Rice was also 
authorized to speak for the New sjedford Seafood Producers, Inc., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and the Gloucester Fishing Vessel Owners Association, Gloucester, 
Mass. He made two trips to Washington to appear before this committee but 
found it impossible to remain for the hearing today. 

Three of the four bills now being considered by the committee exempt fishing 
vessels and fishing craft of all kinds. However, H. R. 2516 under section 2 would 
apply to fishing vessels of 300 gross tons and over that operate more than 50 miles 
off shore. There are relatively few fishing vessels of more than 500 gross tons 
that fall within the provisions of this bill. The consist of tuna clippers fishing 
out of west coast ports and a few trawlers operating out of New England, At 
the present time there are only about four trawlers involved. We can see no 
reason for including fishing vessels of any kind within the terms of the bill and 
respectfully request that fishing vessels be exempted entirely. 

There is another bill pending before this committee, H. R. 1762, introduced 
by Congressman Nicholson, of Massachusetts, and it is our understanding that 
hearings will be held on his bill at a later date. This bill applies specifically 
to fishing craft. It is believed any testimony offered at this time would dupli- 
cate the testimony that may be offered later on the Nicholson bill. So far as we 
can ascertain, there would be no objection to exemption of all fishing vessels 
from the provisions of H. R. 2816 and it is hoped the committee will see fit to 
act accordingly. 

The Cuairman. Now, do you desire to testify in your own behalf ? 

Mr. Stevens. I appear in behalf of the American Tunaboat Asso- 
c1ation. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have a statement as representative of that 
association ? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes. 

- - , : 

The Cuatrman. We will be glad to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. ToLuerson. May I inquire, is Mr. Jackson’s paper in opposi- 
tion to the legislation ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. It is from Mr. Thomas D. Rice, secretary of the 
Federated Fishing Boats of New England and New York. 

Mr. Chairman, I think for the record I could file a letter from Mr. 
Harold F. Cary, general manager of the American Tunaboat Asso- 
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ciation. I could also file our prepared statement. I have heard 1) 
opposition to our position and I do not want to take the time of t)) 
committee, if that is preferable. 

The Cuarrman. Use your own judgment. Serve your interests » 
you think you may best do so. 

Mr. Surtiry. Mr. Theodore Stevens is appearing on behalf of th 
fishing vessels, and yet I see in H. R. 2316, the last paragraph, ther 
is an exemption of fishing vessels of less than 300 gross tons. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Shelley, in order to come within the provisions 
of H. R. 3216, a fishing vessel would not have to be over 300 gross tons, 
but it would have to go outside the 50-mile limit. We are informe: 
by the Maritime Administration and the Fish and Wildlife Servic: 
that there are approximately 75 to 85 vessels in the United States that 
would be affected by this legislation. 

Mr. Suewiey. In what way—over the tonnage? 

Mr. Stevens. Over the tonnage and the mile limit. We have in the 
American Tunaboat Association 76 vessels which would be affected by 
this section 2 of H. R. 2316. Also there are four trawlers that would 
be affected, and the Lower California Fisheries Association have fom 
tuna clippers which are above the 300 gross ton limit, so we speak fo 
the fishing industry which will be affected by this legislation. 

Our position is that we believe there should be a total exclusion for 
the fishing industry as a whole. 

The Cuarrman. I suggest that you proceed with your statement, 
Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Srevens. I would like to read a letter from Mr. Harold Cary, 
general manager of the American Tunaboat Association, addressed 
to the committee. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego 1, Calif., June 1, 1951. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MARITIME AFFAIRS, COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
Fis HERIES, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The American Tunaboat Association opposes the enactment of 
section 2 of H. R. 2816 which relates to fishing vessels. 

The bill as written purports to provide assistance to the safe navigation of 
fishing vessels by requiring the United States Coast Guard to fix the minimum 
number of licensed deck officers. Serious questions arise in respect to this 
provision, which are— 

1. What factual basis exists for the inclusion of fishing vessels? 

2. What study has been made of conditions on fishing vessels which makes 
their inclusion necessary in this bill? 

3. What conditions are sought to be corrected by this bill? 

4. What improvements are expected through the adoption of this bill? 

5. Why is the 300 gross ton limit selected? 

The bill would delegate authority to the Coast Guard to fix the number of 
licensed deck officers. The wording of the bill delegates broad authority without 
specific limitation which, unwisely used, would impair the successful operation 
of our fishing fleet. Our relations with the Coast Guard have always been of 
the highest order and their work with our fleet in several fields has been needed 
and appreciated. In this measure, however, we find no evidence that this broad 
grant of authority is considered necessary by or sought by the Coast Guard. 
There are questions which must be asked relative to this delegation of authority 
which include— 

1. How many deck officers would be fixed as the proper number in a 
fishing vessel over 300 gross tons? 
2. On what basis and by what means would this number be fixed? 
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3. What guaranty exists that no completely arbitrary designation would 

or could be made? 
The bill does establish this much of a standard “* * * the Coast Guard 
shall be guided by the standards established for steam vessels of like tonnage 
It is clear that a comparison might be made between a steam 


and service.” 
It does not appear possible 


yessel and a fishing vessel on the basis of tonnuace. 
that a comparison could be made on the basis of “like service.” 

A fishing vessel because of its peculiar type of service has historically been 
rated differently from those vessels in commerce which haul cargo or transport 
passengers or perform related auxiliary services. Numerous laws which relate 
to those vessels in commerce are not applicable to the fishing vessel. 

The fishing vessel is designated as an uninspected vessel for 
classification. The vessels which are members of this association and others 
of the class which operate in the tuna fishing industry are technically “unin- 
spected.” However, this is not a strictly definitive term from the broad point 
of view. Our vessels are subject to safety inspection of the Coast Guard and 
are additionally subject to the stringent inspection requirements of the insur- 
ance board of underwriters. All our vessels are fully imsured and all are 
required to undergo their annual inspections. Requirements are imposed which 
are subject to frequent revision to improve safety. 

The safety of our vessels from the standpoint of construction, equipment, 
personnel has not to our Knowledge been in 


purposes ot 


operation, or qualifications oi 
question. 

Our vessels represent some of the best equipped vessels in the world regard- 
less of class of service. They are all equipped with CW or radiophone equip- 
ment and a great number carry both means of communication, all vessels carry 
sounding machines, radar installations and directional-finding equipment are 
common in the fleet, some vessels are equipped with loran equipment and 
a number of vessels are equipped with scouting airplanes. No expense has been 
spared in the providing of navigation or communication equipment. 

Our vessels are manned by competent licensed personnel and competent un- 
licensed personnel. There is no large vessel which lacks licensed personnel, 
The competent unlicensed personnel refers to the fish captains and fishermen, 
many of whom are capable of handling our vessels at any times or under any 
circumstances, but lack the formal schooling necessary to pass license examina- 
tions. ‘Their ability to navigate in their own way is most remarkable. Their 
seamanship is unquestioned and is a part of their heritage from their Portuguese 
and Italian ancestry. It has been said that the sea is not 2 benign element. 
No persons have more reason to know this than our people who spend a great 
majority of their lives at sea. Their respect for the power of their sea cannot be 
enhanced by legislation, to them knowledge of what to do means their very 
lives. While a great number of our men are licensed, we are aware that many 
more unable to pass license examinations are not lacking in the all-important 
requirement which mizht be called sea sense. 

The entire eastern Vacifie high seas tishery from California to Peru was de- 
veloped by the fishermen of southern California operating from southern Cali- 
fornia. This vast development was brought about only by the great knowledge 
of the sea which is inherent in these men. In the course of a voyage one of 
our vessels covers a great area and travels many miles. However, the greatest 
part of the distance covered is covered in fishing areas and on fishing banks 
where only a qualified fish captain or fisherman can operate and make a living. 

The experience and skill of the fish captain are the qualifications on which 
the crew depends for a livelihood. It has not been demonstrated that the addi- 
tion of an unspecified number of deck officers would increase safety or improve 
the chances of economic success, 

The tuna fishing fleet has never opposed those requirements which improve 
safety conditions. Our men spend the major part of their years on the high 
seas. Safety has meant and still means their very lives. Our material fortunes 
are on the high seas and have been ably protected by the type of men and equip- 
ment employed. We do not believe that the granting of indefinite authority would 
be an aid to greater safety and we do believe that it is possible that the granting 
of that indefinite authority could be a detriment to the earning of a livelihood. 

We consider the bill to be both indefinite and unfair in its grant of broad 
authority with no provision for definitive measurement of specific requirements. 
In its present form these possible problems are foreseen : 

1. A large percentage of our fleet could be required to carry a presently un- 
specified number of additional deck officers. 
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2. This designated number could be completely arbitrary. 

3. No assurance exists or appears possible in this bill which would take int 
account the operations peculiar to fishing vessels and the basic distinctions 
between them and passenger, cargo, or auxiliary vessels in commerce. 

4. The possible addition of an unspecified number of deck officers could have 
the dual effect of increasing costs of operation and adding personnel unskilled 
in the field of work in which the fishing vessel engages. These effects could he 
produced without any demonstrated improvement in safety. 

5. The addition of an unspecified number of deck officers could create serious 
personnel problems between those employees arbitrarily required by law and 
and fishermen upon whom the economic life of the venture depends. 

6. The competitive ability of our industry which rests greatly upon the ability 
and productivity of our fishermen would be impaired by the replacement of 
skilled fishermen, to make room for an unspecified number of deck officers. Limi- 
tation of berthing spaces would make such replacement necessary in many Cases 

7. If space were available, it is entirely probable that earnings of the crew, 
which are on a share basis, would be reduced by the increase in personnel aboard 

8. Our competitive position with vessels in the same fishery which are of 
foreign registry would be adversely affected. If our contention is correct, that 
our vessels are ably manned, the American industry should not be exposed to 
the dangers inherent in a blanket grant of control or authority. 

To repeat, we do not and will not oppose measures designed for the safety 
of our men or our equipment. That short-sightedness would lead to our own 
destruction. That we have grown instead of being destroyed is some evidence 
for our knowledge of what is considered safe. We do oppose blanket grants 
of authority over our operations which are not definitive enough to provide any 
assurance of additional safety and which, unwisely administered, could serve as 
an economic handicap. From the standpoint of basie fairness it is our belief 
that no conditions should be imposed on fishing vessels without thorough stud) 
and without consultation with the parts of the fishing industry affected. We are 
of the opinion that the committee can share this belief. There is no evidence 
that either study or consultation has been undertaken in this part of the fishing 
industry. 

We further believe that safety should not be subordinated to other considera- 
tions. There exists no evidence that this is so in our industry. ‘There exists, 
therefore, no demonstrated basis for the approval of section 2 of H. R. 2516. 

Respectfully submitted. 

AMERICAN TUNARBOAT ASSOCTATION, 
Hanoip Fk. Cary, General Manager. 


LOWER CALIFORNIA FISHERIES ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego 1, Calif., June 2, 1951. 
Nortucutt Evy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: This association wishes to inform you that we are in complete accord 
ance with the position taken by the American Tunaboat Association in regard to 
bill H. R. 2316, and we do hereby authorize you to use the name of the Lower 
California Fisheries Association, which has several boats that are affected by 
this, in opposing section II of bill H. R. 2316. 

Very truly yours, 
LOWER CALIFORNIA FISHERIES ASSOCIATION, 
ANTHONY S. Cutrappe, President. 


The Cuatrrman. Now, you may proceed with your prepared state- 
ment. 
Mr. Srevens. We are attorneys, with offices in the Tower Building, 


Washington, D. C. 


REASON FOR APPEARANCE 


We appear at this hearing on H. R. 2316 and related measures 
because we feel that this type of legislation should not be passed with- 
out complete investigation to enable the following questions to be 
answered intelligently : 
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(1) Who will be affected by this legislation ? 
(2) What is the basie problem which this legislation seeks to solve? 
(3) Will this legislation solve the problem? + 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


The membership of the American Tunaboat Association is com- 
prised exclusively of American tuna boat owners. Associated together 
in this group, which has its headquarters in San Diego, Calif., are 152 
tuna vessels. ‘The vessels of the association are refrigerated bait boats 
engaged in high seas tuna fishing by the bait me ‘thod. 

W estgate- Sun Harbor is one of the m: yor tuna packing companies 
on the west coast. Westgate-Sun Harbor is interested in this matter 
because of the impact of this proposed legislation upon the tuna fishing 
industry as a whole. 

The Lower California Fisheries Association owns several tuna boats 
which would be affected by this legislation. 

We are not opposed to safety measures and we have no issue with 
the Coast Guard. Our relations with the Coast Guard have been, and 
we fully intend to see that they continue to be, in the highest ranges 
of mutual respect and cooperation. We oppose this measure as it 
applies to the tuna-fishing industry because we do not believe there 
isa need for this legislation and because of the special circumstances 
under which tuna fishing is carried on. 

1. Who is affected hy this l psig ? 

It is significant that H. R. 2517, H. R. 3646, and H. R. 3657, all 
related measures to H. R. B16, contain clauses which specifically 
exempt vessels engaged in fishing as a regular business. Section 2 of 
H. R. 2316, however, contains the following language : 

Nothing contained in this Act shall apply to yachts and other pleasure craft, 
to fishing vessels of less than three hundred gross tons, or to fishing vessels of 
any gross tonnage, which do not, in the course of their normal employment, 
navigate more than fifty miles from the shores of the continental United States, 
including Alaska, 

The bill thus establishes the principle that fishing boats should be 
exempt, but the exemption does not fit the tuna fleet because its vessels 
range in size up to 600 tons, and, of course, they fish more than 50 
miles off shore. 

This clause will make about 50 percent of the tuna vessels in the 
American Tunaboat Association, those above 300 tons, subject to the 
standards established for steam vessels of like tonnage. We have 
been informed that very few American fishing vessels, outside of the 
tuna industry, are above this tonnage. Tuna vessels definitely “navi- 
gate more than fifty miles from the shores of the continental United 
States,” the normal range being one to two thousand miles. 

It is our belief that the proponents of this legislation realized that. 
the tuna-fishing industry is faced with different problems, and that 
their vessels perform functions different from other vessels of similar 
tonnage. However, section 2 would subject 50 percent of the vessels 
in the. industry to the requirements established by the Coast Guard. 
We submit that the whole industry should be excluded, and the related 
bills before this committee so provide. 
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2. What is the problem this legislation seeks to solve? 

We are not informed as to the precise hazard which this meas 
would correct by providing a minimum number of deck officers | 
each vessel within the scope of the coverage proposed. 

We do know that our vessels are properly manned in every insta 

Zach vessel has a licensed master and, in many Instances, ev: 
additional licensed deck officers. However, the basic function of t! 
tuna-vessel is to follow the tuna wherever they are found. The leensec 
officers navigate only until the fishing grounds are reached: at that 
time experienced fishermen take control of all operations. These me 
are “born to the sea.” They possess a rare and often strange con 
bination of acquired and inherited skills and are capable of handling 
these large vessels in every way. 

The distinction is at once obvious. The legislation before th 
committee is designed to require that certain minimum requirement 
be met by vessels which operate from point to point, on known course: 
thereby presenting a hazard to other vessels unless properly manned 
On this phase of the problem we are not qualified to recommend actioi 
either for or against the solution proposed. Tuna boats, however. 
are properly manned at present to avoid hazards to navigation and 
to pursue their own special function. 

3. Wall the solution off red by this legislation solve the proble Mt pose d/ 

We offer no statement in regard to the shipping interests directly 
affected by the proposed legislation; we believe that tuna boats are not 
the proper or intended target of the bill. As far as the tuna vessels 
are concerned, this legislation will be burdensome without insuring 
any more rigid safety standards than now exist. 

In the first place, our vessels are insured, usually up to 100 percent 
of the actual value. The underwriters require that safety measures 
be observed and that rigid inspection requirements be met. We ob 
serve all of these requirements because we will lose our protection if 
the insurance standards are not met in every instance. 

Since these safety factors are met, legislation of this type as applied 
to our industry is unnecessary. The bill would actually decrease the 
efficiency of the tuna fleet. 

The normal complement on a tuna vessel is 14 men. Of these. 
as we have said, at least two are licensed. The rest of the crew are 
fishermen, and often these men are licensed also. If additional deck 
officers are required, the number of fishermen must be lowered, and 
the objective of the voyage, namely, to catch as many tuna in as short 
a time as possible, will thereby be made difficult to achieve. 


IMPACT OF H. R. 2316 


This legislation, we believe, should not apply to fishing vessels at 
all. The Coast Guard is aware of the procedures followed by the 
tuna fleet and, we have been told, recognizes that such procedures are 
necessary, under the circumstances. However, we oppose H. R. 2316 
because the authority granted to the Coast Guard is too broad; it is 
a blanket authority to determine the minimum number of deck officers. 

It is true that the bill states the— 


Coast Guard shall be guided by the standards established for steam vessels of 
like tonnage and service. [Italics added. ] 
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However, there are no vessels of like tonnage which perform a service 
in any Way comparable to tuna vessels. 

We know of no reason for the enactment of this bill without a com- 
prehensive exclusion for the fishing industry. There is no need for 
this legislation; the American tuna fleet’s record has been excellent 
and no necessity is shown to require a law to improve conditions of 
the tuna industry; fishing vessels have always been recognized as a 
“different breed of cat”—we operate under conditions entirely differ- 
ent from those experienced by any craft of similar tonnage; and we 
have performed our task in the best manner possible, with the highest 
degree of efficiency and for the benefit of all concerned, including the 
general public of the United States. 

For the above reasons, we submit that section 2 be amended to read 
as follows: 


Nothing contained in ihis Act shall apply to yachts or pleasure craft, or to 
vessels engaged in fishing of any type as a regular business. 

The Cuamman. I think that concludes the number of witnesses who 
desire to appear before the committee. 

I have a letter here addressed to the chairman from Mr. Wright of 
Wright & Hawkins, Ltd., which will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

Wricut & HAWKINS, LtD., 
Beaumont, Tez. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Subcommittee on Marine Affairs of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, Washington, D.C. ; 

Siz: It is my understanding that your committee is now considering the 
following Coast Guard bills to broaden the jurisdiction of the United States 
Coast Guard over civil matters, H. R. 3216, H. R. 2317, H. R. 3646, and H. R. 
8657, by placing under that bureau's control inspection and manning of small 
commercial craft, excluding fishing craft. 

Gentlemen, please be warned that this is simply another step in placing busi- 
ness in the strait-jacket of regulation and regimentation. Why do we have 
zn attempt by the Coast Guard each year and every year to take on these addi- 
tional duties? Why do our administrative agencies attempt to garner additional 
power and authority at every opportunity? The people who operate boats do 
not want regulation; the people who work on small boats do not want and are 
afraid of regulation; the people who are served by small boats do not want 
regulation. Only Government agencies want them. 

What are their reasons? It cannot be safety. All the great and small dis- 
asters of recent years (and probably long past years) have been on vessels under 
regulation by the Coast Guard. The small-boat industry has one of the finest 
of safety records. Do not hamper it by regulations and by placing its personnel 
under artificial gages. The small-boat business is owned and operated by small 
businesses. We have not the time nor money to go to Washington to fight 
strangulation. 

There was a time when many small boats were powered with steam. Steam 
vessels have, in my memory, always been subject to inspection and to manning 
regulation of the Coast Guard. Today, there are almost no small steam-powered 
vessels in operation and no new ones are being built. As a consequence, the 
Coast Guard is like the proverbial octupus who, recognizing that it is losing 
control of an industry, is now reaching for a substitute, the small vessel 
powered by an internal-combustion engine, one that it can squeeze to death 
aus it did the steam-powered vessel, 

I am intimately familiar, by long experience with the small-boat industry 
and its personnel on the Gulf coast. I can well assure you that 90 percent of the 
top mariners of the Gulf coast waterways having no license, are better qualified 
than many of the licensed personnel in this area. Experience has taught us that 
because a man holds a license does not mean that he is a competent seaman. 
A majority of the mariners are men who have served their apprenticeship as 
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deckhands and through experience and hard knocks have become the operating 
personnel, 

I sincerely believe the following would result should our small industry je 
placed under regulation: 

1. Accident record would immediately rise. 

2. Fifty percent of all small-vessel business would be bankrupt within 5 years 

3. In the next few years the engine-driven vessels would start disappearing 
as the steamers did, and the bulk of freight now so handled would go to mor 
expensive modes, 

4. Most important, another liberty will have been taken from the Ameri 
people, an atomization of liberty. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wright & HIAwkKINS, Lrp., 
By M. A. Wricur. 


The Cuamman. Does anyone desire to file a statement? Anyone 
doing so may file one for the record within the next week. 

Mr. Sueiiey. When Mr. Jordan was here the other day, L asked 
some questions about some letters and information that he had. | 
think that Mr. Thompson said that he would see that the background 
material was obtained, 

Mr. Trompson. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the colloquy be- 
tween Mr. Shelley and Mr. Jordan, in which Mr. Jordan quoted, I 
wrote him under date of October 18, 1949, and I would like to tell 
the committee that following the 1-day hearing in the Eighty-first 
Congress on H. R. 4450, which is exactly the same as the pending H. R. 
2316, | wrote Admiral Sheppard of the United States Coast Guard a 
letter requesting a compilation of the number of losses of life and 
the number of accidents and damage to property to Diesels of over 
LOO gross tons compared to the steam vessels during the years 1946, 
1947, and 1948, and under date of October 13, 1949, L obtained a reply 
to that letter from Capt. R. L. Raney, who was then acting in behalf 
or in place of Admiral Shepparrd, and it was those statistics that were 
quoted in my letter to Mr. Jordan, and [am prepared to leave them 
with the committee, or file them for the record. 

The total is broken down as to the number of vessels, steam and 
Diesel, on the inland waters of the Atlantic coast on the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway, and on the western rivers, and there is shown a 
total involving 147 Diesel boats and 196 steam. 

The Cuairman. It will be incorporated in the record at this point. 

(The letter and data referred to are as follows :) 

UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, 
Washington, D. C.. October 13, 1949. 
Mr. CHestTerR C, THOMPSON, 
President, American Waterways Operators, Ine,, 
1319 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

DeEAR Mr. THompson: Reference is made to your letter of O¢tober 10, 1949, 
requesting information with respect to accidents involving Diesel and steam 
vessels of over 100 gross tons. 

Forwarded herewith is a tabulation indicating the number of accidents in- 
volving Diesel and steam towing vessels of over 100 gross tons, tobether with 
the loss of life resulting from such accidents during the years 1946, 1947, and 1948. 

Undoubtedly the number of Diesel towing vessels involved in accidents has been 
greater than that indicated in the inclosed tabulation, for the reason that the 
masters of such vessels in many instances neglect ef fail to report accidents, 
since their licenses are not placed in jeopardy for such failure as its the case of 
masters and other officers of steam vessels, 

By direction of the Commandant: 

Very truly yours, 
R. L. RANey, 
Captain, United States Coast Guard, 
Acting Chief, Office of Merchant Marine Safety. 
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Accidents involving Diesel and steam towing vessels over 100 gross tons, 
1946-48 


Number 


of lives 


N e 
Number | Number Number 
of lives ¢ 


of vessels of vessels 


lost lost 


Injand waters of Atlantic Western rivers 
coast Diese] 
Diesel 5 Steam 
Steam Total 
Gulf intracoastal waterway Diesel 
Diesel Steam 
Steam 


The Cuairmman. Are there any other witnesses who desire to be 
heard ¢ 

(No response. ) 

The Cramman. Before concluding the hearings, the chairman 
desires to express to the Coast Guard—Commander Savonis, Captain 
Hirshtield, and Commander Arzt—the thanks of the subcommittee for 
their helpfulness through these long hearings. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied for the 
record :) 

INGRAM Propucts Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., June f, 1951. 
Re H. R. 2316 and H. R. 2317. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Hart, 
Chairman, Maritime Affairs Subconunittee, House Comimittee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We want to go on record as opposing the enactment of any legisla- 
tion to permit the United States Coast Guard to designate the number of 
licensed deck officers on Diesel towing vessels. We are of the opinion, if such 
a law were in effect today, there would be an insufficient number of licensed 
personnel to man the existing Diesel towing vessels, without taking into con 
sideration the new vessels under construction. If such a law should be enacted, 
there should be a period of at least 3 vears before it becomes a law, or until the 
present emergency has ceased to exist. 

We are losing trained personnel to the armed services, some of whom have 
had 1S months’ service in training in the engineroom and mates’ department 
The industry has expanded more rapidly than personnel has been developed and 
trained. 

The inspection of Diesel towing vessels is not as difficult to comply with as 
the placing of licensed deck officers on same. Most new modern Diesel towboats 
ure equipped in compliance with inspection laws that govern steamboats. 

In the event H. R. 2316 becomes a law, please limit the licensing of deck officers 
to that of a combination master and pilot, pilot, mate, chief engineer, and 
assistant engineer. 

Trusting you and your committee will give the captioned bills much considera- 
tion before presenting for passage, we are 

Yours very truly, 
INGRAM Propucts Co., 
N. M. Broaproor, 
Vice President, Marine Department. 


THe Derrorr Eprson Co., 
Detroit. Mich... June 7. 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Harr, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Pisheries,, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Drak CONGRESSMAN Hart: I think you and Frank Boykin are the only Members 
of the House on your committee with whom I served when [| was in the House 
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from 1933 to 1937. IT remember Herb Bonner as a congressional secreta: 
that time. 

I am interested in the hearings on H. R. 2316, H. R. 2317, and H. R. 3657, w) 

T understand are before your Subcommittee on Maritime Affairs. All w. 
impose additional restrictions and expenses on small operators. 

I address myself to H. R. 3657, relating to subjecting vessels of over 15 g 
tons to all laws relating to steam vessels. 

I presume you are familiar with the fact that passenger service on the Grey 
Lakes has practically ceased on the part of operators. This year the Detroit 
Cleveland Steam Navigation Co. which has operated on Lakes Erie, Huron, 2) 
Michigan since the 1860's, is laying up mainly because of heavy operating 
costs. I can well recall when Mackinac Island (which is practically home to ny 
had the Anchor Line, the Northern Michigan Transportation Co., the Manit: 
Steamship Co., the Detroit & Cleveland Steam Navigation Co., the Goodri: 
Line, the Northern Steamship Co., and several others, with services of two o; 
three boats per day for 8 to 9 months of the year. Only one line now operates 
with two boats calling once a week in a 4-month season. 

Iam vice president of the Arnold Transit Co. which operates two Diesels unde: 
65 feet in leneth but over 15 tons in the passenger and freight business from thy 
mainland of Michigan to the island of Mackinac, a 5-mile run. Mackinac Island 
is one of our greatest resorts. They form the only means of connecting the igland 
resorts with the mainland in the off-summer season. In the summer seaso) 
larger boats that we own, operate. In all we have four boats—two steam of 
larger size, and the two Diesels. We could not maintain the spring, fall, and 
winter connections if we are subjected to further restrictions. 

In all seasons, except when stopped by ice for about 3 months in the winter, wi 
operate these two Diesels with a five-man crew. One is operated by the regula: 
licensed man, the other by one having an operator's license. This Arnold opera 
tion is one of the oldest marine operations in continuous existence on the Lakes 
I fear we could not operate with any additional crew restrictions. 

We have never lost a passenger or a crew member and this runs back to the 
1850’s. Outside of such minor matters as a fall downstairs due to the eatehing 
of a heel or something similar to that, we have never had an accident, and cer 
tainly never a serious one. Similar conditions to my knowledge exist in the 
Put-in-Bay area on Lake Erie: in the Apostle Islands on Lake Superior: in the 
Beaver Islands on Lake Michigan: and very likely in other places. 

I certainly feel that it would be a serious injury to the residents of these islands, 
as well as to the operators like ourselves, if this legislation is enacted, 

With kindest personal regards, [ am 

Sincerely yours, 
PRENTISS M. Brown. 


CoLUMBIA BAsINn River OPERATORS, 
Portland, Oreg., June 7, 19517. 
CHAIRMAN, MARINE SUBCOMMITTER, 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeAr Srrk: The membership of the Columbia Basin River Operators, an o1 
ganization comprised of approximately 20 companies and individuals who oper 
ate towboat and barge lines on the Columbia and Willamette Rivers, have asked 
me to advise you as to their opposition to H. R. 2316 which provides that the 
Coast Guard shall have the authority to fix the minimum number of licensed 
deck officers required on vessels of 100 gross tons or more, and H. R. 2317 which 
provides for placing vessels above 15 gross tons under the provisions of the 
Steamboat Inspection Service. 

The membership feels that, from the experience of the operators, there is no 
need for such legislation and it would be a further unwarranted expenditure of 
public funds. In addition, it would add further regulation to an already over 
burdened industry that probably has more regulation than any other business 

It would be greatly appreciated if these views would be communicated to your 
committee. 

Thanking you, I remain 

Yours respectfully, 
CotUMBIA Bastin River Operators. 
THoMAs J. WHITE, Secretary. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 
Congressman Epwarp J. Hak, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

This organization and its entire membership urge your favorable action on 
H. R. 3646. Passage of this measure will prevent further loss of life due to 
poorly operated and poorly manner vessels. H. R. 3646 will require that equip- 
ment for the protection and safety of life be mandatory as provided under Coast 
Guard inspection laws, thereby to some small extent reducing the ever-present 
hazards with which seamen are faced. 

E. N. ALTMAN, 
Business Manager, 
Marine Enginecrs’ Beneficial Association No. 38. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 4, 19951, 
Hon. Epwarp J. Harr, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association No. 13 requests that you Use your 
voice and vote for favorable action toward enactment of H. R. 3646. 
WARREN C. EvaNs. 


WiLMINGTON, Cauip., June 1, 1951. 
Congressman Harr, 
Chairman, House Merchant Marine Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We urge favorable action be taken on H. R. 3646. 
MARINE ENGINEERS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, No, 79, INc. 





Str. Louis, Mo., June 4, 1951. 
Representative Epwarp Hart, 
Chairman of House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisherics, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Earnestly request your favorable consideration H. R. 3646 due for hearings 
today. Our first-hand knowledge on conditions here makes us believe it to be the 
most practical measure proposed and one adding the least burden to the Govern- 
ment while securing important progressive steps. Extension of the present law 
needed to direct course of present and future development of industry on river 
along safe path. 

ROBERT LOUSSEY. 
MARINE ENGINEERS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION No. 6. 





New YorkK JN. Y., June 18, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp J, Hart, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

The marine division, New York Board of Trade, with membership of leading 
lighterage, towing, docking, dredging, and steamship operators at New York 
City and adjacent New Jersey ports, are unalterably opposed to H. R. 2316 and 
H. R. 2317 as deemed inimical to their interests since such legislation would 
cause undue hardship and unnecessary and unwarranted financial burden in 


operating expenses. 
Gerarp M. McALLIsTer, 
Chairman, Marine Division. 


(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


x 





